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[’ has frequently been remarked by historians and biographers 
that great men never exist separately, but always have cor- 
respondent minds among their contemporaries. Were we to 
condense the opinion into an aphorism, we should say that 
greatness is peculiar rather to the age than to the individual. 
And it must be acknowledged that every distinguished genera- 
tion, every remarkable character, every empire, and, we might 
even say, every principality, has afforded brilliant illustrations of 
this aphorism. While Socrates, for example, was instilling 
morality into the incipient philosophy of Greece, Confucius was 
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founding a religion among the Chinese. While Epicurus was 
dreaming in the gardens of Athens, Euclid was ripening the science 
of geometry at Alexandria. While Cicero was intoning his voice 
to the sound of a flageolet, Vitruvius was planning a triclinium, or 
drawing the proportions of an aqueduct. Were we, in short, to 
survey the whole annals of intellect, we should discover only 
repetition after repetition of this very beautiful companionship 
among the illustrious. We should discover a Quintillian con- 
temporaneous with a Tacitus ; a Petrarch with a Giotto; and a 
Voltaire with a Gibbon. Yet the simultaneous appearance of 
genius is scarcely so surprising or unaccountable as the simul- 
taneous growth of various branches of human knowledge. There 
have been periods in which a mysterious impulse has been given 
to the intelligence of mankind, when at one bound sciences have 
overleapt Alps upon Alps of difficulties, and the barren fields of 
literature have waved with golden harvests and perennial fruit, as 
though they had been stricken by the wand of a necromancer. 
Centuries of ignorance and obscurity have suddenly become 
pregnant with mighty truths and still mightier principles ; and, 
in the birth of those new eras, a moral light has streamed over 
the world brighter than had ever before visited its inhabitants. 
In astronomy, this coincidence is attested by the advent of 
Tycho Brahe and Copernicus; in navigation, by the expeditions 
of Cabot and Columbus; in poetry, by the creations of Hesiod 
and Chaucer. It is not, however, to the progress made in any 
particular department of learning, nor to the development of any 
distinct bough upon the tree of knowledge, that the contempla- 
tion of the career and character of Leonardo da Vinci would 
naturally direct attention ;—it is rather to the general dawning 
of the intelligence of modern times, of that more divine and 
more comprehensive intelligence than was ever perceptible in 
the halcyon days of antiquity, before the robust faculties of the 
ancients had become emasculated through over-cultivation. 

If we examine the most deplorable of all the deplorable records 
of humanity, we find that subsequently to the incursions of the 
northern barbarians under Alaric and Odoacer, a Night of 
Ignorance gloomed once more over the Roman peninsula, and 
gradually extended its darkness throughout the dominions of 
Western Europe. The intellectual beams which had hitherto 
radiated from the metropolis of that vast empire appeared, in 
their physical subjection, to have been utterly extinguished ; 
—and the ultimate removal of the imperial government to 
Byzantium threatened to enforce the blow which had been admi- 
nistered by the brands of savage invaders. The Genius of ancient 
Italy was veiled; the treasures of learning were either forgotten 
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or destroyed; the seeds of knowledge were trampled into the 
dust, and the very place of their burial was obliterated. Upon 
the regions sanctified by so much glory and wisdom, the desola- 
tion of eight fruitless centuries descended, and in the lapse of 
that dismal interval, the fate of the Italian people seemed to 
acquire an inexorable confirmation. According to the rotation 
which is observable in the phenomena of burning mountains, the 
old verdure appeared to be permanently covered by the irrupiion 
and incrustation of a new soil—a soil distinguished for a long 
while by its sterility, and at length only sprinkled with a sickly 
and stunted vegetation. Towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, however, the dormant capacities of Europe asserted 
their energy, and the barrenness of many preceding ages was 
compensated by the fecundity of a few generations. 

On the capture of Constantinople, as we have already intimated, 
the moral and intellectual decay of Italy seemed to approach its 
consummation. The evil destinies of the capital and its environs 
appeared to be definitively accomplished by the transportation of 
the sovereign authority to the shores of the Marmora. Yet the 
consequence of that great movement was exactly the reverse of 
what was anticipated. Out of the very forlornness and abandon- 
ment of the population arose the means and the deeds of its 
redemption, just as the majestic figure of Minerva had emerged 
from the pangs of Jupiter. The establishment of the Byzantine 
dynasty proved, in fact, to be an occurrence the best calculated to 
ensure the resuscitation of ancient Europe. A direct intercourse 
was thereby restored between the Latins and the Greeks, and the 
effect of that renewed intercourse was the wholesome incitement 
of the former to philosophic enterprise and mental speculation. 
Under that benign influence, the aspect of the peninsula was 
rapidly transformed from an exhausted antiquity to a vigorous 
and propitious youth. The land which was still strewn with the 
débris of the colossal empire,—which was still disfigured by the 
devastations of the Vandals,—which, above all, was still oppressed 
with the oblivion of its long sorrows, gave indications of the 
revival of its glory and its adolescence. The obscurity of the 
past floated from the veiled genius of that illustrious country. 
The treasures of its classic erudition, like the entombed gems of 
the Etruscans, were restored to the daylight, unmutilated. The 
seeds of knowledge, trodden down and despised by insensate 
generations, sprouted up through that universal sterility, and 
gave forth a harvest and a vintage. 

In order that the lethargy which ages had rendered the habi- 
tual condition of the popular mind, might be effectively dispelled, 
it was essential that the works of the antique writers should be 
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transmitted from the libraries and cloisters of Greece. Until 
that was accomplished, indeed, the very materials of scholarship 
would be wanting. The existence of such a necessity has been 
more tian insinuated by Gibbon, where he observes that “before 
the revival of classic literature, the barbarians of Europe were 
immersed in ignorance, and their vulgar tongues were marked by 
the rudeness and poverty of their manner.”* When once, how- 
ever, the movement of regeneration had commenced, its effects 
became manifest in achievements of the most surprising and 
gigantic character. Scarcely twelve months had elapsed after 
the day when the matchless compositions of Homer found an 
interpreter beyond the Alps in the person of Barlaam, when, in 
1340, gunpowder is supposed to have been first employed as an 
instrument of destruction by Swartz, and oil-painting is supposed 
to have been first attempted by the hand of the ingenious Vaneck. 
Ninety years later Laurentius of Haarlem was inspired with the 
crude notion, which afterwards, under the sagacity of Guttem- 
burgh and Schoeffer, expanded into that peaceful weapon of civi- 
lisation, the printing-press. During the interval between these 
astonishing innovations, the light of letters and philosophy in Italy 
had become at once more intense and more diffused. Petrarch 
had illumined his country’s history with a sun-burst of poetry. 
Boccacio had thrown a contemporary lustre over the age of the 
Hermit of Vaucluse. The mendicity of the profound Leontius 
Pilatus had not debarred him from the hospitality of the author 
of the ‘ Decameron,’ or from the chair of Greek Professorship at 
Florence ; while the language in which that extraordinary being 
was so incomparably versed, was subsequently established in the 
peninsula by means of the industry and erudition of Manuel 
Chrysoloras. The whole spectacle presented to the imagination 
by this most memorable epoch is one, indeed, which not only 
elicits our admiration, but absolutely commands our gratitude. 
Whether we contemplate the toil which was then apparent in 
the department of literature, or in that of science, or in that of art, 
or in that of philosophy, we behold everywhere the prognostics 
of a new and unparalleled enlightenment. By one simultaneous 
movement those bonds were riven asunder which had hitherto 
trammelled the mind of man, since the capture of the civilised 
south by the predatory bands of the Ostrogoths. A voice, as 
solemn as that which is said, in the beautiful legend of Plutarch, 
to have lamented in the solitudes of the AZgean sea, seemed to 
arouse the nations from their slumbers. And, at the bidding of 
that mysterious voice, there was a resurrection of whatever was 





** Decline and Fall,’ &c. vol. vi. p. 431. Quarto edition, 1788. 
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most admirable in ancient lore: the marble again rounded into 
symmetry under the chisel of the sculptor; the canvass again 
bloomed under the pencil of the artist; the strings vibrated under 
the fingers of the musician; the quarries tapered into columns, 
spanned into arches, and bubbled into domes, under the mallet of 
the mason and the guidance of the architect. 

Indebted, as we are, to this sudden emulation for the present 
development and diffusion of knowledge, we should be unwise to 
overlook the auspice under which it was mainly effected; and 
the more so because it was a sublime and a most divine auspice— 
it was the auspice of the Genius of Christianity. Writers of 
every opinion coincide upon this particular; and the great 
historian already quoted has remarked, with a very felicitous 
accuracy of expression, that “after a large deduction for the 
time and talents lost in the devotions, the laziness, and the 
discord of the church and the cloister, the more inquisitive and 
ambitious minds would explore the sacred and profane erudition 
of their native language.”* This exceptional curiosity, it must 
never be forgotten, revived the principles of architecture by the 
construction of the basilicas; it preserved an intermittent love 
for natural philosophy in the seminaries of the ecclesiastics ; 
it evoked the chemical discoveries and mechanical inventions of 
Roger Bacon, and occasionally transformed the pulpit into the 
rostrum of the elocutionist. ‘The innate aspirations of humanity 
set at defiance the restraints of discipline, and scorned the mono- 
tony of monastic life. Hence it is that the heart of a true bard 
could throb under the serge of a monk (Petrarch), and the heart 
of a poetaster under the purple of a cardinal (Bellarmine). 
Hence, especially, was the Pictorial Art fostered by the munifi- 
cence of the Church ; its vigour being expended in the decoration 
of religious edifices, and its capacities evoked in the illustration 
of Holy Writ. The flames of modern knowledge—those flames, 
which, after dissipating the darkness of barbarism, have imparted 
a lustre to every succeeding century—may, therefore, in all truth, 
be said to have been kindled by the Lamp of the Sanctuary,—a 
light more pure and perpetual than the fires of Vesta! Itisa 
consciousness of these grateful labours of Christianity, which has 
induced Mr. Alison to observe with such graceful emphasis, that 
“learning, sheltered under the sanctity of the monastery, survived 
the devastations of ignorance; and freedom, nursed by <evotion, 
acquired a strength superior to all the forces of despotism.”+ 
And profound, it must be confessed, is the awe inspired by that 
reflection—that the creed, which was once abhorred as the apo- 





* Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ vol. vi. p- 416, 
Tt ‘History of Europe,’ &c. vol. i. p. 34. Seventh edition, 1848. 
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theosis of a crucified malefactor, should be the means of infusing 
into modern society an admiration for the pagan sages ; that the 
religion which, under the Roman emperors, had found a shelter 
only in the catacombs, should be the peculiar guardian and 
conservator of heathen literature ; that the descendants of those 
Christians who were immolated in the gardens of Nero, and 
spurned like dogs in the Comitium, and devoured by lions in 
the unholy pastimes of the Coliseum, should revive to remote 
generations whatever was brightest and noblest in the memories 
of their unpitying persecutors. How divine was that revenge in 
its dignity! How sublime that retribution in its tenderness! 


Extraordinary, however, as was the patronage awarded by 
Christianity to the different productions of the human intellect, 
the patronage it extended to the art of painting was, perhaps, of 
all the most lavish and remarkable. It was only as recently as 
the thirteenth century that that beautiful art was resuscitated— 
partially by the increased intercourse of the Italians and Grecians, 
partially by the contemplation of the antique dassi-relievi, par- 
tially by the inborn genius of the artists themselves, but prin- 
cipally through the countenance and encouragement which it 
obtained from the more discerning ecclesiastics. If any testimony 
were required of this, it would be discovered in the fact, that, 
in its infancy, the Pictorial Art was more generally engaged in 
the adornment of dasilicas than of palaces; in the delineation 
of Madonnas than of princesses; in the limning of a pieta or a 
crucifixion, than of feasts and tournaments. The labours of 
painting were essentially of a scriptural character, from the 
crude draughts of Giunta and Margaritone to the masterpieces 
of the most glorious of their many glorious successors. 

Without entering very elaborately into a chronological account 
of the artists who preceded Leonardo, it may be as well, before 
we adventure upon any account of that extraordinary man, to 
enumerate the more conspicuous of his predecessors, dating from 
the appearance of Giovanni Cimabue. For the name of Cimabue, 
we must acknowledge at once that we entertain an affection and 
reverence possibly disproportioned to his intrinsic merits; and 
this perhaps may arise, in some measure, from the circumstance 
of his being the first painter mentioned in the enthralling 
biographies of Vasari—biographies which, from their peculiar 
diversity and fascination, caused the late unfortunate Haydon to 
exclaim with enthusiasm, “If I were confined to three books, in 
a desert island, I would certainly choose the Bible, Shakspere, 
and Vasari.”* Yet, in spite of this excusable predilection for 


* © Lectures.’ First Series, p. 232. 
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Cimabue, we must perforce award to his successor Giotto the 
glory of being the first artist who, in modern times, evinced any 
very decided originality. Contemporary with Giotto di Bondone, 
were Buonamico, Taddeo Gaddi, and Memmi di Martino; but 
not one of these, not even his immediate follower Orcagna, could 
compete with him either in point of manual skill or of imagi- 
native capacity. Next in eminence to Giotto was the gentle and 
renowned Masaccio, a man who, notwithstanding his premature 
decease, so immeasurably surpassed all the artists of his gene- 
ration — Fra Giovanni, Fra Angelio, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Fra 
Filippo. Much as had unquestionably been accomplished by 
the men we have enumerated in asserting the dignity, and in 
developing the capabilities of their art, they had, nevertheless, 
still failed in ridding it from the harshness and formalities so 
peculiarly distasteful to a fastidious and cultivated age. On the 
appearance of Signorelli, and subsequently of Perugino, painting 
yet remained in a state of astonishing immaturity. One by one 
the prominent requisites of the artist were indicated—nothing 
more—by these fitful originators of greatness, these mines of 
immaturity from which came the golden riches of Giulio Romano, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Correggio, Paulo Veronese, Guido, Par- 
megiano, and their competitors. Style was hinted by Donatello, 
proportion by Brunaleschi, perspective by Ghirlandaio ; there was 
the suggestion of what could be effected by design in the com- 
positions of Pisano, of what could be accomplished by expression 
in the pathos of Giotto, and of what could be achieved by colour 
in the daring brilliancy of Cimabue: yet, in defiance of all these 
efforts to rid the pictorial art from the refrigerating and dis- 
couraging influence of Gothicism,—notwithstanding that these 
efforts were in most instances reiterated, and, occasionally, even 
simultaneous in their earnestness,—that art still languished under 
the effects of an unnatural restraint, and would never possibly 
have risen above a certain degree of exquisite mediocrity, but for 
the advent of three innovators, as wonderful for their audacity as 
for their inspiration. The fame of having established the essen- 
tial principles of the pictorial art, and of carrying it, both by 
precept and example, to the highest point of perfection, is due 
to those three illustrious beings—to Leonardo da Vinci, to Fra 
Bartolomeo, and to Michelangelo Buonarotti. The priority in 
the triumvirate, and that scarcely in regard to time alone, we 
claim for and award to Leonardo. Possessing all the fabulous 
versatility of Crichton, that astonishing man seemed to concen- 
trate in his single mind the most estimable characteristics of the 
most admirable painters. Insomuch so that, bearing in remem- 
brance the “awful majesty of his manner,” the “truth and 
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naturalness of his delineation,” the “supreme grace and purity 
of his style,” and “the perfect symmetry of his drawing,” we 
might, with an allowable anachronism, trace a similitude to him 
in those blundering verses of Agostino Carracci— 


“ Di Michelangelo la terribil via ; 
Il vero natural di Tiziano ; 
Di Correggio lo stil puro e sovrano, 
E di un Raffael la vera simmetria.” 


To Leonardo, indeed, the whole range of intellectual accom- 
plishments appeared to become as much familiarized as the 
different kinds of precious stones are familiarized to the eye of 
a practised lapidary. His artistic powers constituted only one 
phase in his Protean character; it was only one of the many 
splendid dyes in the embroidery of his genius: and it is probably 
from the circumstance that his paintings have preserved to us the 
original lustre of that one phase in particular, that i¢ has assumed 
to itself such a predominance in his memory. Otherwise, could 
we, as clearly as we now see his creations upon canvass, behold 
his colossal productions as a sculptor,—could we listen at this 
moment to the dulcet sounds his hand once drew from stringed 
instruments,—could we perceive before us the evidences of his 
engineering industry, the fabrications of his mechanical skill, 
and the innumerable graces of his carriage, we should doubtless 
be puzzled to decide in what department of Jearning he was most 
gifted, or in what particular accomplishment he shone the most 
conspicuously. 

By a blunder not unusual in the biographies of remarkable 
men, the birth of Leonardo has been erroneously dated; the 
majority of his biographers maintaining the year of the Redemp- 
tion, 1445, as the one in which his existence commenced. 
Durgenville says 1455 ; the Padre Resta insists upon 1467 ; while 
Pagave of Milan, followed obsequiously by Fiorillo, declares in 
favour of 1444, and that, too, with the dogmatism of an oracle in 
chronology. With all deference to the judgment of Durgenville, 
of Resta, of Pagave, and of Fiorillo, we must, nevertheless, pro- 
claim is as an indisputable fact, that for nearly seven years after 
the date given by Vasari, namely, 1445, Leonardo da Vinci was 
yet unborn.* It has been established on conclusive authority 
by Durazzini, that the eyes of this illustrious Tuscan first opened 





* See Durazzini’s ‘ Panegyric on Illustrious Tuscans,’ tome iii. n. 25. 
Among the most unanswerable of the arguments in favour of 1452, we may 
mention the genealogical tree of the Vinci family (discovered by Signore Dei 
among the ancient archives of Florence), which says—“ Leonardo, Pittore 
Naturale, nato 1452,” 
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in the summer of 1452, at the little fortress of Vinci, situate on 
the margin of the lake of Fucecchio, in the Valdarno Inferiore, 
hard by the walls of Florence. Signore Pietro da Vinci, an 
eminent notary, of whom Leonardo was the illegitimate offspring, 
appears to have been of a somewhat uxorious disposition, having 
been married three times—first to Giovanna di Zenobi Amadori, 
secondly, to Francesca di Ser Giuliano Lanfredini, and thirdly to 
Lucrezia di Guglielmo Cortigiani. It is from a complimentary 
sonnet, addressed to the last-mentioned, by Belincionni, that we 
discover the light in which our young Florentine was regarded 
by his family—the poet speaking of him as one of the habitual 
inhabitants of the beautiful villa of Lucrezia. The accident of 
bastardy was not, therefore, in his instance, punished (or shall 
we Say, expiated ?) by domestic contumelies. ‘The natural sweet- 
ness of his temperament was not injured by that consciousness of 
undeserved disgrace, which is so inexplicable to the majority of 
children born out of the bonds of wedlock. 

From the picturesque and peculiar beauties which abound in 
this portion of the Valdarno, it is not improbable that the infant 
mind of Leonardo first derived its affection for inland scenery. 
Even in boyhood he must have been accustomed to the grass and 
the boughs of solitary places, flinging pebbles into Fucecchio, 
chasing dragon-flies along the windings of the Arno, or watching 
the various characteristics of the landscape until they were 
lost in the grey horizon of the Apennines. Like Lorraine, he 
entertained throughout life an enthusiasm for Nature in all the 
diversities of her aspect; and like Lorraine, he must at this 
early period have imbibed delicious draughts of inspiration from 
her maternal bosom. It is pleasant to imagine to ourselves the 
influence exercised by creation over an intellect so susceptible as 
his, and that, too, at a time when it was most immaculate and 
most impressionable. Thevery joys of childhood must, to such 
a mind, have possessed a superior fascination; those joys which 
are blended with the budding and the dying of the leaves, the 
blooming and the shedding of the flowers, the formation and 
the ripening of the fruit. To the unpoetical observer, that which 
to Geéthe was “ the paradise of morning-red,” which to Keats 
was “the light-wing’d Dryad of the trees,” and to Beranger 
was “ the solace of the hermit,” would be merely day-break, a 
nightingale, and a sparrow*—nothing more. Around us, above 
us, beneath us—if we would but know it—there is an inex- 
haustible multitude of perfections ; and when the heart remains 





, ‘ Faust.’ Scene I1.—‘ Ode to a Nightingale,’ v.7. ‘ Si j’étais petit oiseau,’ 
v. 14, 
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unmoved in the midst of them, its stupor arises from its own 
barrenness of perception, not from the intrinsic poverty of any 
one created thing. The rapture of Leonardo, therefore, must 
have been something indefinable, nurtured as he was in the 
luxuriant lap of Tuscany. 

But Signor Pietro was by no means anxious to prolong the 
sylvan reveries of his son, When the faculties of the latter 
began at last to develope themselves in real earnest, he was 
removed to the neighbouring city, and placed as a pupil under 
Messer Andrea Verocchio, then enjoying a high reputation as a 
painter and sculptor. No arrangement could by possibility have 
been better adapted to foster the peculiar genius of the stripling ; 
for, while his artistic tastes were corrected by the decorous 
tuition of Verocchio, his versatility was encouraged by the 
blandishments of Florentine society. Before many months had 
elapsed after his introduction to the atelier of Messer Andrea, 
it became very visible to his acquaintance that there was in the 
nature of Leonardo an originality and a grasp of comprehen- 
sion which brooked no rules, however ingenious, and defied all 
restraints, no matter how formidable. Cimabue and Giotto had 
already dug out the foundations of the art; and Masaccio—that 
daring and admirable Masaccio whom Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
termed, with perfect truth, “one of the great fathers of modern 
art,”*—had materially strengthened and very considerably ex- 
tended their labours. Little was it conjectured at this moment 
that to Leonardo was reserved the glory of constructing, upon 
these enlarged foundations, the fane of his magnificent art. His 
friends foresaw much of his after celebrity, but still of that 
celebrity they as yet perceived merely the skirts. But that we 
remember how Da Vinci, on entering Florence, abandoned 
himself to the pursuit of every desultory fancy, we should most 
assuredly marvel that the anticipations of his associates were 
not proportioned to the productions of his pencil. Their hesi- 
tation, however, is accountable, if we recollect that, beyond his 
labours at the easel, Leonardo was at one time sailing on the 
river with a party of madcap civilians, at another culling leaves 
in the hedge-rows as a herbalist; now galloping his horse over 
the suburban meadows, now mastering the rudiments of geometry, 
now loitering in the fashionable lounges, the pink of the prevailing 
mode ; or now, again, chaunting a drinking-song at a carousal, the 
proverb and pattern of boon companions. Yet, diversified as his 
occupations were, Da Vinci was never satisfied until he had ren- 
dered himself a proficient in each of the new studies upon which, 





* *Discourse to the Royal Academy,’ xii. 
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from one interval to another, he adventured. While other men 
would have been acquiring a knowledge of one profession, or skill 
in one accomplishment, Leonardo made himself an adept in thirty. 
And it is this wonderful faculty for conquering the difficulties of 
learning, which evidences the organization and capacity of his 
intellect. 

An incident occurred about this period which augured well 
for the future achievements of the young Florentine as an artist. 
During one of his periodical visits to the paternal mansion in the 
Valdarno, he was requested by a neighbour (one of the contadini of 
Signor Pietro) to paint something, no matter what, upon a circular 
piece of figwood, a rarity in size and smoothness, which had been 
sawn from the stem of an old tree in his garden. The boy seems 
to have been tickled by the eccentric vagueness of the request. 
His imagination was excited to the conception of something never 
dreamt of before, and his hand tasked for its embodiment. Three 
weeks passed by, and he was still closeted in his chamber, with 
his brushes, his palette, and his piece of figwood. At length, 
one evening, after being engaged for many hours upon his 
friendly composition, Leonardo laid aside his implements, and we 
can fancy him flinging his cap up to the ceiling, and laughing till 
the tears glittered down his cheeks, as he did so—the painting 
was finished! That painting, the celebrated Rotella del Fico, is 
still we believe preserved. It is a miracle of ingenuity, and, in 
some sort, of power. Upon it, Leonardo exhausted every con- 
ceivable adjunct of the hideous and the repulsive. The beautiful 
gleams of the twilight, as they stole into the chamber in the Val- 
darno, are said, according to the biographer, to have revealed the 
form of a monster-reptile, such as man had never seen before, 
emerging from its den, its eyes malignant and “ dead like a 
vulture’s,” its mouth distended, and reeking with a greenish 
moisture, its feet armed with talons and grizzled with hair, its 
loathsome body bristling with spikes, and its legs crouched as if 
for a spring at the throat of the spectator. The hue of the 
picture was of a cadaverous salmon colour. Giorgio Vasari fur- 
ther assures us that Leonardo summoned his father into his 
apartment; and that, on beholding the reptile which appeared, 
in the uncertain light of the evening, to be actually palpitating 
with life, Pietro da Vinci recoiled with an exclamation of horror. 
A painting of less value was presented to the contadino as a sort 
of compensation, and the Rotella del Fico was purchased for a 
hundred ducats by a Florentine merchant, and subsequently for 
three hundred by Ludovico the Duke of Milan. When engaged 
upon this singular production, Leonardo had secretly collected 
every description of creeping thing the place afforded—newts, and 
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adders, and lizards, things of the scorpion tribe, and the spider 
tribe, and the rat tribe; and, by a combination of them all, 
depicted a creature of the most detestable proportions. 

He was not contented, however, with these fantastic labours. 
His aspirations were loftier, and his progress in the art almost 
equalled his aspirations. By assiduous practice, by a rigid dis- 
cipline, but especially by the innate riches of his genius, he 
rapidly outstripped his master Verocchio in all the qualifications 
most befitting a painter. Insomuch was this superiority mani- 
fested that, having, on one occasion, been directed to introduce the 
figure of an angel into a large picture representing the Baptism 
of Christ, Leonardo executed his task with such consummate 
ability, that it made the rest of the picture look mean by compa- 
rison. From that moment Messer Andrea Verocchio altogether 
abandoned the brush in despair—or rather, as Vasari expresses 
it, enraged (sdeynatosi), and worked thenceforth exclusively as 
a sculptor. The painting is to this moment preserved in the 
Florentine Academy, and is an inimitable corroboration of the 
anecdote. In justice to Verocchio, it must nevertheless be 
remembered that to his tutorage Leonardo da Vinci was first 
consigned,—that in his studio that great mind first divulged the 
splendour of its inspirations, that there it first held commune 
with the renowned Perugino, the master of the divine Raphael,— 
that there, moreover, Leonardo first really established his fame 
by founding the third, or golden age of painting. For these things 
has Verocchio become to us a name for ever venerable. The first 
to recognise the glory of his pupil, as the mountain-top—to 
quote the majestic metaphor of Shelley—beholds that of “ the yet 
unrisen sun,” the memory of Andrea Verocchio is on that account 
suffused, and, in a manner, actually sanctified by its reflex. 

Very speedily the genius of Leonardo da Vinci became so 
apparent, that it was bruited about the northern principalities of 
the peninsula. The almost bewildering variety of his accom- 
plishments excited such universal admiration, that his merit grew 
at length into an adage among his fellow citizens. It was not 
very difficult, therefore, to conjecture, from the peculiar character 
of those times, that a brilliant destiny was dawning upon the 
young painter. A passion for intellectual cultivation had, about 
that epoch, become prevalent throughout the different states of 
Italy—not as an ephemeral fashion, but as a part of the national 
character. Much of this enthusiasm for the revival of literature 
and art was traceable, undoubtedly, to the munificence and 
enlightenment of the Medicis; and the illustrious Cosmo was 
just at that period being more than emulated—being absolutely 
surpassed, in expenditure and enterprize, by the magnificent 
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Lorenzo. Whether it arose from a sentiment of jealousy, or 
from a spontaneous affection for knowledge, it is certain that, 
immediately upon the commencement of these exertions at 
Florence, a similar course was followed by most of the neigh- 
bouring municipalities. They vied with each other in the deco- 
ration of their public edifices, in imparting a classical air to their 
civic festivities, and in assembling together, within their walls, 
the most erudite scholars, the most refined artists, and the most 
profound philosophers, who could be seduced thither by flattery, 
or retained by pecuniary encouragement. Among these Leonardo 
now assumed a very distinguished position. His services were 
courted by many princes, who became solicitous to number 
among their retainers a man of such precocious celebrity, and 
to swell the sum of their treasures by the productions of his 
easel. Notwithstanding the splendour of the offers made to him 
by these supreme magistrates, Leonardo rejected them all, without 
distinction, as insignificant, and, with characteristic independence, 
made his own selection. The singular letter forwarded by him to 
Ludovico in 1483, is still visible in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, and shows the delicate quaintness with which a man may 
become his own panegyrist without degenerating into egotism. 
Ludovico, surnamed Ji Moro, not from the darkness of his 
complexion, but from the circumstance of his having chosen a 
mulberry-tree (moro) as his heraldric device, was then reigning 
as Regent of Milan during the minority of his nephew, the Duke 
Giovanni Galeazzo. He accepted the proposition of Da Vinci with 
alacrity ; and the latter was speedily established in the Milanese 
court, with a yearly salary of five hundred scudi. The exact period 
at which Leonardo made this important movement in his profes- 
sion has been rendered the subject of considerable discussion. 
By the majority of the historians of art, it is erroneously dated at a 
little before the close of the fifteenth century; but we are satis- 
fied that Monsignore Sabba da Castiglione is not much at fault, 
when in his Ricordi he states 1483 to be the year of the removal, 
firstly, because of the date of the application already mentioned ; 
and secondly, because as early as 1485 we find Leonardo found- 
ing an Academy of Arts in Milan, being himself invested with 
the dignity of its president. Another mis-statement has likewise 
crept into several of the biographies of our artist, to the effect 
that he was engaged by Ludovico rather as a musician than as a 
painter—a blunder so enforced by repetition, that it is generally 
regarded as incontrovertible. Fuseli, for example, was so uncon- 
scious that the matter was in any respect doubtful, that he has 
flippantly attributed the change from Florence to Milan, to the 
circumstances that Leonardo had constructed a lyre, and that 
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Ludovico was “ a dilettante in music !”* when it is indisputable 
that not one syllable is mentioned about Da Vinci’s skill as a 
votary of Euterpe, in that long catalogue of his acquirements 
with which he tempted the representative of the house of Sforza, 
and the original of which letter is, as we have already remarked, 
still preserved in manuscript. The assertion, however—origi- 
nating in no lesser authority, it must be confessed, than Vasari 
himself—has been for ever set at rest by the satisfactory and 
conclusive arguments given by the most recent of Da Vinci’s 
biographers t—arguments which are not the less valuable or 
definitive from being written with a strictly logical sequence. 

On his arrival in the capital of Lombardy, Leonardo had just 
entered upon the fourth decade of his existence, and consequently 
the seventeen years during which he continued at Milan, under 
the patronage of J/ Moro, must be considered as doubly memo- 
rable—memorable because they embraced the period when his 
body and his frame were in their ripe maturity, and memorable 
because they witnessed the most remarkable of his many extra- 
ordinary achievements. Among the first, as it certainly was 
among the most unprecedented of these labours, undertaken by 
Da Vinci at the instigation of the Regent Ludovico, was the 
equestrian statue of Francisco Sforza, which he projected and, 
what is more, actually commenced. From the colossal propor- 
tions of this monument, it was regarded by the more scientific of 
his contemporaries as a hopeless effort endcavouring to cast it in 
bronze. Yet the daring mind of the artist was undeterred by 
these clamours—he proceeded. Luca Paccioli, who exclaims 
elsewhere of Leonardo that “he excelled in every way both 
Apelles, Myron, and Polycletes,” assures us that the statue of 
Francisco was ultimately fabricated, although measuring no less 
than seventy-two feet in height, and weighing no less than two 
hundred thousand pounds. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of 
the reasons given by Paccioli to account for the total disappear- 
ance of a piece of bronze-work of such enormous dimensions, 
namely, that it was broken up and melted after the revolution of 
1499, we cannot but regard the whole statement as improbable 
and incredible. According to the majority of the memorialists, 
it is maintained that the scheme never proceeded further than the 
model, from the disinclination of the local government toattempt 
an enterprise which was certain to require such costly disburse- 
ments. And the correctness of this statement is only the more 
assured by a passage which occurs in the Ricordi of Sabba da 
Castiglione, describing how that nobleman had beheld the bowmen 

* Fuseli’s Works. Edition 1831. Vol. iii. p. 191. 

+ Brown’s ‘ Life of Leonardo,’ p. 38, 
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of Gascony using the model of the colossal horse as a target for 
their arrows. However much Leonardo’s intentions may have 
been frustrated in this instance, it is indisputable that he found 
numberless opportunities for the display of his powers ; and that, 
with the adroitness of a courtier, as well as with the facility of a 
versatile and cultivated intellect, he employed those opportunities, 
precisely as occasion required, for the use of his fellow-citizens, 
or for the amusement of his benefactor. 

A beautiful incident occurred in 1489, which evinced the 
poetical imagination and the mechanical science of Leonardo da 
Vinci in a striking manner. It was upon the marriage of the 
young Duke Giovanni Galeazzo to Donna Isabella of Arragon. 
Among the various pageantries with which that ceremony was 
enlivened, one outshone all the rest in magnificence and singu- 
larity, and it was conceived by the fertile fancy of the renowned 
Florentine painter. 

Happily, the details of this inimitably graceful féte have been 
recorded by the contemporary pen of Monsignore Sabba da 
Castiglione. A sort of elder Pepys in his way, Sabba da Casti- 
glione has preserved to us, in all the freshness of quotidian 
memoranda, whatever was most agreeable, or most worthy of 
remembrance, in connexion with the brilliant court of Ludovico. 
His Ricordi—so minute, so garrulous, so exquisite in its particu- 
larity—may almost be regarded as the Morning Post of the 
fifteenth century. From the authentic pages of the Monsignore, 
therefore, we acquire a vivid conception of this, among many 
other gorgeous festivities. * * * * * Late on 
the evening of the day upon which the august nuptials had been 
celebrated, according to our reporter of Castiglione, the nobles 
and dames are summoned by the sound of bugles to an open 
theatre, constructed after the fashion of the ancient amphitheatres, 
attached to the Ducal Palace of Milan. Silver tripods, bearing 
vessels of porphyry, are disposed at intervals between the benches ; 
under the tripods are torches of cedar-wood; in the vessels of 
porphyry are burning aromatic gums and incense. By this 
arrangement of the decorations, as well as by the gradual closing 
in of twilight, a subdued and fluctuating light is produced, which 
not only renders the jewellery and costume of the spectators 
unusually picturesque, but materially assists the illusion. A buzz 
from the assemblage—a pattering of rose-blossoms upon the arras 
carpeting—it is the bridegroom leading the bride to the seat of 
dignity—both of them robed in white velvet, slashed with violet 
silk, and cinctured with cloth of gold—both crowned with flowers. 
Another murmur rises from the assembly—it is Leonardo, seated 
under one of the tripods, holding in his hand a golden lyre of 
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his own construction, shaped likea horse’s skull, upon which, say 
the Italian chroniclers, he played with such ravishing melody as 
to be accounted the finest extemporaneous performer of his age. 
His fingers are upon the strings—there is a deathlike silence— 
his hand strays over the instrument deftly, playfully, winningly, 
as though he would decoy the wandering spirits of the air ;—there 
is a modulation in the melody—it is sorrowful, it is weeping: and 
now it rolls upwards—higher—it gains enthusiasm—it soars ! 
Brightly twinkle the stars overhead. A cry of wonder bursts 
from the assembly—one of those stars seems to forsake its place 
in the heavens—it rushes downwards—it approaches them—it is 
amoon. The orb floats over the theatre to the rippling of the 
strings upon the golden skull. The globe opens, and the god 
Mercury is revealed in its centre—his feet winged, his caduceus 
in his hand—he chaunts a bridal song—the epithalamium of 
Giovanni Galeazzo. The planet closes and is replaced by another 
—from it emerges Venus, girdled with the zone of love—her 
tones are more impassioned and sapphic. After Venus, Mars, 
with the god in his battle harness—his bridal verse is chivalrous 
and lusty. Then the Father of Olympus, grasping his baleful 
thunderbolts—his voice being solemn and majestic. And lastly, 
after Jupiter, Saturn, the sad and venerable. Then, while the 
planets are revolving in concentric circles above the theatre, like 
five gigantic moons,—while the golden lyre is breathing like an 
anthem under the fingers of its master,—a bright light illumines 
the whole city, a thousand bonfires are ignited, the bells in the 
turrets are ringing, their clamour is drowned in the acclamations 
of the multitude, and the optical delusion of Leonardo is com- 
pleted. * * * ° * So much for Sabba da 
Castiglione, the Pepys of Tuscany; and so much, also, for that 
Ricordi which we have termed the Morning Post of the fifteenth 
century. 

While carrying out this exquisite and eccentric spectacle, the 
artist was aided only in one particular—the poetry being the 
effusion of his friend Belincionni. By such devices he contrived 
to diversify the more durable and splendid achievements of his 
intellect ; or, as has been oddly, but we think happily, said of 
him, “If he could talk precious stones, like the princess in the 
Arabian tale, he could also talk brilliant and evanescent blossoms.” 
A recent commentator upon the character of Shakspeare, Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, has observed that the Bard of Nature 
could accomplish “great things greatly,—little things subor- 
dinately.” The same may be said of Leonardo. If he penned 
a treatise, it was marked by sobriety and acumen, If he built a 
toy, it was a toy—gaudy, dazzling, and perishable. 
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Much as our artist achieved in affording entertainment to the 
Milanese, the period of his official sojourn amongst them was, 
nevertheless, marked more especially and particularly by the use- 
ful employment of his abilities. Besides imparting a novel kind 
of grandeur to the ceremonials of the court, he completed many 
works substantially advantageous to the citizens. He contrived, 
moreover, by a felicitous arrangement of his exertions, to gratify 
at the same moment the homely ambition of the community, and 
the princely appetite for luxury which characterised Ludovico. 
While he assisted, for example, in effecting an improvement in 
domestic architecture, by the revival of the Grecian style and 
the rejection of the Gothic, he propitiated the affections of tne 
Regent by his inimitable portraits of Cecilia Gallerani and 
Lucrezia Crevelli. Instead of evincing his pleasure at the masterly 
manner in which the features of his two beautiful favorites hid 
been delineated, by a pecuniary reward such as might be bestowed 
upon a journeyman, // Moro, as a graceful token of regard, pre- 
sented the painter with a small estate situated near the Porta 
Vercellina, And Leonardo had worthily merited this munificent 
donation. Not satisfied with enriching the city with the pro- 
ductions of his atelier, he beautified it with enormous structures, 
and increased its salubrity by the manner in which he caused 
those structures to be employed. During the very year which 
was rendered memorable by the death of Lorenzo de Medici, 
namely, in 1492, Leonardo da Vinci achieved a victory in the 
science Of engineering hitherto deemed impracticable, by con- 
necting together the canals of Tesin and Mortesana. By the 
construction of this celebrated aqueduct, a channel extending to 
the length of two hundred miles conveyed the waters of the river 
Adda to the battlements of Milan, and thereby, and in perpetuity, 
conferred a boon beyond all price upon its inhabitants. En- 
couraged by the successful issue of this undertaking, Leonardo 
projected works of yet greater magnitude ; he proposed to deepen 
the bed of the Arno, and propounded a scheme by which he 
pledged himself to lift up the whole bulk of the cathedral church 
of San Lorenzo, while the foundations were being strengthened. 
With the exception, however, of the plan by which he rendered 
the navigation of the Adda between Brizzio and Frezzo more 
practicable, his abilities as an engineer received, just then, no 
further encouragement. 

It was in the forty-eighth year of his age, otherwise in 1497, 
that Leonardo da Vinci realized the glorious auguries of his youth, 
by commencing one of those rare masterpieces of human inven- 
tion, which defy imitation, while they ensure for the memory 
of their creators an universal and almost unbounded homage. 

Vou, LIII.—No. IL. Y 
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Probably before the twelve months had elapsed, this memorable 
production was finished, and the moist glories of the fresco 
painting of the “ Lord’s Supper” beamed in all their original per- 
fection from the inner wall of the monastery. The subject was 
treated by the command of Ludovico il Moro, and at the time of its 
completion was the largest painting that had ever been attempted. 
It caused the renown of Leonardo to travel over the civilised 
world, and raised him to the very pinnacle of his profession. 
Standing now within the refectory of the Dominican convent of 
the Santa Maria della Grazia, and beholding only the shreds of 
the superb picture, which mildews have blotched, and ignorance 
has mutilated, and accident has ravaged, it is still possible to 
descry glimpses of that beauty, which, in the very worst of the 
random copies taken before the original was destroyed, demands 
and obtains our admiration. It is still possible to authenticate 
those copies by the comparison of them with the fragments yet 
unobliterated ; and it is possible, while lamenting the erasure of 
such consummate excellence of form, and hue, and expression, 
and grouping, and dramatic narrative,—and of such unutterable 
grandeur of treatment, because of such exquisite simplicity of 
conception,—it is possible, even then, to find a solace in the 
crumbling plaister and the curling paint, seeing that they testify 
how assuredly the memory of a great artist will survive, without 
diminution, the destruction of his masterpieces. They declare to 
us that the genius of art is independent of all perishable things, 
as far as its perpetual celebration is concerned; that canvass may 
rot thread by thread, that marble may be splintered into atoms, 
that walls may become prostrate, and pigments fade away like 
bruised flowers; but that the spirit of the genius which has been 
lavished upon those materials shall remain unforgotten, in defiance 
of the friction of time and of the corrosion of the elements. They 
proclaim, moreover, that artistic genius has about it such an 
indestructible vitality, that it shall renew itself, and multiply 
the sureties of its immortality in the mere transcripts of others— 
that its very shadow or reflection shall be a guarantee of its 
remembrance. 

Although we have said that glimpses of the original painting 
may be detected to this day, by the more vigilant spectator, it 
must, nevertheless, be acknowledged that those glimpses are little 
better than microscopic. So complete has been the destruction 
of this wonderfal picture, that it is absolutely impossible to decide 
whether it was originally produced in oil, fresco, or tempera. And 
the causes of this wholesale obliteration were, most certainly, 
more than sufficient to account for its rapid and permanent dis- 
appearance. ‘To the defective character of the stucco which 
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formed the tablet of Leonardo, must be added the unlucky 
experiments of the artist himself, in the colours employed upon 
its execution. How far those experiments interfered with the 
preservation of the “ Last Supper” may be conjectured from the 
circumstance that, while the work was completed in 1498, it was 
almost entirely effaced as early as 1540, and that, too, by the 
simple operation of the atmosphere. 

Leonardo is said to have painted the heads of the apostles 
immediately after pencilling the outlines of the composition, 
reserving the countenance of Christ till the end. Upon the 
features of the more conspicuous of the disciples, however, he 
exhausted all his notions of the majestic; insomuch that on 
coming to the allotted climax, he could not form to himself an 
idea sufficiently grand and beautiful for the visage of an incarnate 
God. Even his imagination, stirred as it ever was with “the 
divine afflatus” most requisite in grappling with the sublime, even 
his imagination shrank abashed and confounded before the memory 
of a Redeeming Deity—before the thought of those loving eyes 
which had turned reproachfully on Simon Barjonah ; of that brow, 
awful in its placidness, which had rained a bloody sweat in the 
garden by the brook of Cedron; of those lips, which had cried 
aloud on Golgotha, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” Before that 
tremendous ideal the adoring mind of Leonardo confessed its 
impotence. He had not the audacity to attempt any elaborated 
portraiture ; but, yielding to the advice of his friend Bernardo 
Zenale, contented himself with lightly sketching in the features 
which his presumption had once dreamed of perfecting. The 
adroitness with which he thus slurred over the arch-difficulty in 
the fresco has been compared, not inaptly, to the famous subter- 
fuge of Timanthes in veiling the face of Agamemnon, in his 
representation of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Still, the little which 
his hand dared to depict of the head of Jesus Christ is so 
admirable, as to have induced Richardson to remark that “ the 
part remaining visible is wonderfully finished :’’* though pre- 
eminently noble as was the expression of that august visage, Da 
Vinci himself, if we may credit the assertion of Gio Ghirardo de 
Rossi, pronounced it to be “imperfect.” The brush of Bellotti, 
who in 1726 renovated (?) the entire production, presumed to 
tamper with that solemn and merely hinted countenance. 

Already there have been so many, and such inimitable, descrip- 
tions of the “ Last Supper” by Da Vinci—(called strangely enough 
by Mr. Addison, the “ Marriage of Canaan,” and by Mr. Roscoe, 
less erroneously, the “ Institution of the Sacrament”)—already 
there have been so many commentaries upon the peculiar 
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manner of its treatment, that we abstain from giving an analysis 
which might, not unreasonably, be regarded as superfluous. 
Whosoever may be solicitous to scrutinize the picture through the 
magnifying glass of professional criticism, or may be anxious to 
appreciate the extraordinary art exhibited in the arrangement of 
the composition, will do well to refer to the elegant classification 
penned by Ghirardo de Rossi, the annotator mentioned in the last 
paragraph; or, supposing that catalogue to be unattainable, to 
peruse the admirable lecture by Barry, in which he particularises, 
one by one, the different merits of the fresco ; the genius displayed 
in the portraiture of the several apostles; and, most of all, the 
power evinced in the delineation of the Redeemer. It must be 
remarked, moreover, that these observations of Barry derive a 
particular interest from the circumstance that he was possibly the 
last Englishman who saw the original painting before it was 
irrecoverably scraped away by the blundering knife of Pietro 
Mazzi.* Everyone who has hitherto commented upon this great 
production—the greatest of all the achievements of Leonardo !— 
has enlarged upon the extraordinary animation expressed in the 
grouping, upon the equable distribution of the lights and shadows, 
upon the absolute completeness of the picture as a design, and 
especially upon the marvellous depth and variety of emotions 
indicated in the thirteen physiognomies. Yet, when the intense 
and unwearying application of the artist is borne in mind,—when 
it is remembered that the very subordinate items in the fresco 
were the result of the most profound deliberation,—when due con- 
sideration is given to the minute and scrupulous devotion with 
which the master-hand of Leonardo was applied to the under- 
taking, the wonder will cease, and the enigma will appear no longer 
inexplicable. 

As an illustration of the earnestness with which he devoted his 
whole intellect to the completion of his chef d’wuvre, may be 
adduced the accounts furnished by the different biographers, of 
the manner in which the head of Judas Iscariot was pourtrayed. 
According to these authorities, Da Vinci was determined to ex- 
press in the features of the traitorous disciple, the utmost amount 
of villany and turpitude of which the human visage is susceptible ; 
he resolved to render that one face the concentration of mean- 
ness and depravity,—the mirror, so to speak, of the most abysmal 
atrocity. ‘lo accomplish this, the artist saw that it was neces- 
sary to surpass his imagination by appealing at once to Nature, 
or rather, by appealing to that distortion of Nature which is dis- 
coverable in the more infamous localities of a populous city. 
impressed with this conviction, he explored the rookeries of 
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Milan, searching everywhere for a visage sufficiently treacherous 
and execrable to be accepted as a model for the betrayer. For 
days, for weeks, the search of the painter was ineffectual; he 
found no face which, to his exacting fancy, appeared to be capable 
of representing the monster of humanity. He in vain made 
expeditions into the prisons and penitentiaries of the Milanese, 
penetrating into the vilest quarters—the Saint Gileses and the 
Whitechapels of Tuscany—nowhere could he discern the ex- 
pected double of the Iscariot. Meanwhile the refectory of the 
Dominican convent was littered with the implements of the 
studio, and disfigured with the unsightly beams and cords of a 
temporary scaffolding. The brethren became impatient at the 
discomfort thus prolonged into the pleasant hours of their refec- 
tion. Asceticism was proof against any annoyance but that 
which disturbed the serenity of their appetites, obstructed the 
dining-room, and endangered their cookery. The Prior became 
the mouthpiece of this monastic indignation. He waylaid Leo- 
nardo and importuned him with remonstrances. Looking upon 
the picture as a thing merely requiring time for the laying on of 
so much pigment upon so much plaster, the ecclesiastic became 
irritated whenever the artist paused from his labours, his eyelids 
closed, and the palette strung upon his thumb, in one of his 
intervals of reverie or inspiration. Argument was futile: the 
scaffolding was there—the fresco was unfinished—the refectory 
was in confusion: those facts, incontrovertible in themselves, 
amounted, in the estimation of the Prior, to a stupendous 
grievance. At length the latter, in the extremity of his impa- 
tience, complained of the procrastination to Ludovico. On 
hearing of this ungenerous proceeding, Da Vinci whimsically 
bethought himself of an expedient whereby his future tranquillity 
might be ensured. In a conversation with J/ Moro, he explained 
the actual reason for his delay, and threatened to relieve himself 
from the chance of further annoyance by tracing the likeness 
of the Dominican superior in the character of Judas Iscariot. 
Dreading the possibility of such a retaliation, and abashed by the 
derision excited against himself by the threat, the Prior became 
very speedily reconciled to the delay, and to, what was worse 
than the delay, its consequence—the scaffolding. In this cir- 
cumstance has originated the tradition, that Leonardo actually 
delineated the friar as the criminal apostle. But, beyond the 
fact recorded by all contemporary writers, that the countenance 
of the Dominican was about the very last Da Vinci would have 
chosen as the countenance of an Iscariot, the thing was literally 
impossible ; for, in order to have acted thus, vindictiveness was 
necessary, and vindictiveness was not in the nature of Leonardo. 
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A signal act of reverence to the genius which had evoked this 
wonderful painting, occurred in 1796, in the refectory of Santa 
Maria della Grazia. During his immortal campaigns in Italy, 
Bonaparte entered that chamber, gazed with profound interest 
upon the ruins of the fresco, and there, upon his knees, wrote an 
order of the day, directing that the apartment should be held 
sacred from military occupation. Although that beautiful inci- 
dent did not prevent the French cavalry from stabling their 
horses in the dining-room, or from firing their bullets at the 
apostles, and even at the dim effigy of the Redeemer, it so far 
mitigates the blame attached to the invading army, that we can 
almost listen with amazement to the foolish vagueness with which 
Mr. Brown observes, that “the brutality of the soldiery soon 
completed what the ignorance of the priesthood and the ravages 
of time had commenced.”* When it is borne in recollection 
that the feet of Christ and of several of the disciples had been 
cut away by the Dominicans for the purpose of increasing a 
doorway, and that the whole surface of the wall was flecked with 
blotches of damp, it must be acknowledged that time and the 
priesthood had left but little enough for “the brutality of the 
soldiery” to obliterate. Beyond the extenuation afforded to the 
military profession by this anecdote of Napoleon, it must not be 
forgotten that, in 1807, Prince Eugene Beauharnais, then viceroy 
of the kingdom of Italy, engaged Giuseppi Bossi to take an 
accurate copy of the “ Lord’s Supper” in mosaic—a proceeding the 
more laudable from the scarcity of the copies by Lomazzo, by 
Oggioni, by Luino, by Monsignori, and by Santagostino, as well 
as from the costliness of the celebrated engravings by Frey, by 
Wagner, and by the Chevalier Raphael Morghen. Among the ruth- 
less spoliations of warfare, the care thus manifested for the preser- 
vation of a single painting, and that painting very nearly effaced, 
becomes to us an act peculiarly worthy of commendation. It 
would seem as if, after a lapse of three centuries, and in a period 
of political conflagration, the genius which was imprinted upon 
the wall had extended its Aigis over its decaying ruins, and had 
transformed a cenaculum into a sanctuary. 

Shortly after Leonardo had established his supremacy as an 
artist by the completion of the marvellous composition in which 
the lips of the Incarnate God appeared to be articulating those 
solemn and pathetic words, “ Amen, dico vobis quia unus vestrum 
me traditurus est”—his fortunes were altogether changed by a 
series of military and political catastrophes. The excessive 
ambition of Ludovico I] Moro proved to be not only the destruc- 





* «Life of Leonardo,’ p. 88. 
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tion of himself, but the misfortune of Tuscany. Desirous, without 
doubt, of rivalling Lorenzo the Magnificent by the splendour of 


is 


" his marital alliances, the Regent, in 1493, negotiated a marriage 
a between his niece, Bianca Maria Sforza, and the Austrian 
i. Emperor, Maximilian. During the subsequent year, King Charles 


id VIII. of France descended upon Italy, and soon afterwards 
Giovanni Galleazzo, the youthful Duke of Milan, suddenly 
expired. Notwithstanding the insinuation of Guicciardini, we 
are by no means disposed to credit the assertion that Ludovico 
caused his nephew to be assassinated by the administration of 
poison, especially as that assertion is uncorroborated by anything 
h like well authenticated evidence. The suddenness of the demise 
; of Giovanni, coupled with the circumstance of its occurring at 
such a marvellously convenient juncture, seems at first, it is true, 





~ to justify suspicion ; but the thought that on no other occasion 
“ has crime of any sort been attributed to Il Moro, and the reflec- 
i: tion that, from the distinguished position occupied by himself in 
h the government, there was virtually no utility whatever in brand- 
” ing himself with the guilt of homicide, induce us to regard the 
a imputation as altogether unproven, and to dismiss the mere idea 
a of it as improbable. However this may be, immediately upon 
“ the decease of his unfortunate nephew, Ludovico assumed the 
ws ducal crown ; and, in consequence of his usurpation, war was at 
2 once declared against him by King Louis XII. of France, who 
“ had shortly before succeeded to the throne, his predecessor, 
y Charles VIII., having died without children. The casus belli 


il advanced by the former monarch, was the declaration of a claim 
to the Duchy of Milan by virtue of his grandmother, Valentina 
Visconti, a lineal descendant from the founder of the Sforza 
dynasty. One campaign was sufficient to subvert the power of 
Ludovico Il Moro. His army was overwhelmed by the superior 
It forces of his antagonist ; he himself, after a number of vicissi- 
tudes, was captured and imprisoned in the Chateau de Loches, in 
* Touraine ; and there the accomplished and once puissant prince 
d ultimately perished in the wretchedness of captivity. 

On the discomfiture of his protector, Leonardo was formally 
introduced to the conqueror ; and, as the readiest means of pro- 
h pitiating the favour of Louis, presented him with the portraits of 
two virgins, subjects which he always treated with a touch of 
matchless beauty. As a token of his pleasure, the French 
sovereign settled a pension upon the artist; and, in addition to 
that, presented him with certain rights of property in those canals 
of the Mortesana which his industry had so materially, improved. 
It was upon the entrance of Louis XII. into the vanquished city, 
and not in celebration of an interview with his successor, Francis L., 
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that Da Vinci displayed his cunning as a mechanician, by the 
fabrication of his celebrated automaton. The illusion is thus 
described by historians: As the king, say they, was crossing the 
vestibule of the palace, a lion of vast proportions emerged from 
behind a curtain at the extremity of the hall; it advanced deli- 
berately towards the porch, paused, fawned upon the feet of 
Louis, raised itself upon its buttocks, and, tearing open its breast, 
revealed a carved escutcheon emblazoned with the flower-de-luce. 
By such costly and elaborate compliments, did the Florentine 
enforce the fascination of his personal address, and extend his 
reputation as a courtier. 

Although Leonardo was subjected to considerable annoyance 
from the prolonged occupation of Milan by the French soldiery,— 
and although he was frequently compelled, by the casualties of the 
hour, to change his residence, and sometimes even to seek repose 
beyond the fortifications of the city in the little Melzi Villa, 
situated at Vaprio, half way on the road to Bergamo,—he was 
nevertheless particularly addicted, at this period, to the indul- 
gence of one of his most characteristic whims. We allude to 
his passion for studying the variations of the human countenance 
under every species of circumstance—whether agitated by emotion, 
inane with imbecility, grotesque, odd, grave, lugubrious, fantastic, 
or, what was most agreeable of all to our painter, bewitching 
from its exceeding comeliness. Such was his enthusiasm in this 
scrutiny, that he occasionally walked beside the tumbrils in which 
the criminals were being dragged to execution, noting, either in 
the pallor or distortion of their features, the workings of horror 
or remorse, or, that most appalling of all expressions, the expres- 
sion of conscious depravity. Sometimes, again, he would loiter 
through the streets, on the alert for every whimsical and eccentric 
physiognomy, smothering his merriment whenever he encountered 
a face peculiarly droll or bizarre, and retiring into a doorway to 
sketch it on his tablets in the first flush of his hilarity. Mar- 
vellous as it may appear when we consider the grandeur, the 
majesty, the purity, and the almost sublime holiness of the style 
of this great painter, it is, nevertheless, true that he was one of 
the most inimitable of caricaturists. Those who have never 
glanced through a portfolio of his comic drawings, faithfully 
transcribed from the original either by the anonymous French- 
man, M. le C. de C., or by the congenial pencil of Wenceslaus 
Hollar, those who only know him by his Madonna upon the knees 
of Saint Anne, by his Madonna with the Dewy Flowers, by his 
cartoon of Adam and Eve in the moment of Temptation, by his 
Magdalene, his Leda, his Pomona, his Medusa, or his Daughter 
of Herodias—those especially who are only familiar with his 
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artistic powers through the exquisite picture of Christ disputing 
with the Pharisees,* which is preserved in the National Gallery 
(No. 18), can have no conception of the extravagant drollery of 
his caricatures—faces gluttonous, lecherous, truculent, mincing, 
inflamed, attenuated, supercilious, cringing, bloated, cadaverous, 
and always to a monstrous exaggeration—faces Quixotic in 
expression and Hudibrastic in form—faces as odious as those of 
Yahoos, and as unhuman as those of Houyhnhnms; bottle- 
nosed, beetle-browed, full and carbuncular in chin, prodigal of 
eye, and casually devoid of some perfectly indispensable feature. 
It is impossible to open one of these portfolios without poring 
over its pages, as we have pored over them, until the whole heart 
has been sunned and mellowed with laughter. Du Fresnoy 
acknowledged the excellence of the practice which produced 
these inimitable and preposterous outlines, where he commends 
that same practice to his professional readers, bidding them mark 
the features of the passers-by in a crowded thoroughfare :— 


** Perque vias, vultus hominum, motusque notabis 
Libertate sua proprios, positasque figuras 
Ex sese faciles, ut inobservatus, habebis.”’+ 


Another amusing practice of Leonardo was to watch the number- 
less distortions of the visage caused by excessive gaiety. For 
the better gratification of this pleasant conceit, he would now and 
then invite a company of boors toa merry-making in his orchard, 
presiding himself at their rustic banquets, and tickling his guests 
into risibility by the drollest anecdotes, the broadest jokes, and 
the most amiable absurdities. Often may he have sat thus enjoying 
the blithe looks of the peasantry, sprawling back perchance upon 
the grass to pelt the ripe apples from the boughs, and noting, 
between whiles, the progressive effects of the facetious. In 
this affection for natural merriment, we can detect something more 
than idle pastime; we can perceive in it the indications of a 
genial and sinless heart. Besides which, Leonardo invariably 
turned these quaint carousals to advantage; he gathered from 
them materials to be afterwards revived in his more serious 








* By some unaccountable blunder, the late gifted artist, Mr. Haydon, took 
it into his head, while writing the analytic and historical article on “ Painting,” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica (vol. xvi. pp. 693-730), to call this picture, 
not “ Christ in the Synagogue” but “ Christ and the Doctors ;” and thereupon 
he asks, in a tone of the most supercilious impertinence, “ why Christ, who 
disputed with the doctors at twelve years of age, should be larger in person 
and head than the doctors, who are sixty?” A fault there is, unquestionably, 
but it is a fault on the part of Leonardo’s commentator—the old men in the 
background being neither doctors, nor apostles, nor evangelists—but pharisees. 

t+ M. Charles Alphonse Du Fresnoy’s ‘ Arte Graphica,’ v. 469. 
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avocations, turning the commonest things into the most precious 
by a species of mental alchemistry,—as Nature, that true Rosi- 
crucian, resolves the excrescence of the oyster into a pearl. 
From the disturbances which unhappily ensued among the 
Milanese in consequence of the French invasion, Leonardo was 
at length compelled to forsake Lombardy, and on the dawning of 
the sixteenth century had again established himself in Florence. 
He was welcomed to his birthplace, with the honours due to his 
celebrity, by the chief magistrate, Pietro Soderini, who, on the 
banishment of Pietro de Medici, had been nominated Gonfalo- 
niere Perpetuo. Almost immediately upon his arrival, Da Vinci 
was formally commissioned by the Senate to decorate a portion 
of the council chamber with allegorical and historical paintings. 
His companion in the undertaking was a young man just then 
rising in public estimation—Michelangelo Buonarotti. Here it 
was, possibly, that the genius of Leonardo da Vinci shone forth 
with its utmost brightness, for here it was that that genius was 
brought into direct rivalship with one of the grandest intellects 
God ever vouchsafed to mortal. And Leonardo passed, without 
any diminution to his fame, through the ordeal of that rivalship 
with Buonarotti—a circumstance the more extraordinary, con- 
sidering that the former was approaching his sixtieth summer, 
whereas the latter was scarcely thirty. Nothing, indeed, was 
wanting to excite emulation in these remarkable competitors,— 
the one possessing originality in its very lustihood, the other 
having cultivated his powers to their utmost maturity ;—the one 
solicitous to preserve the precedency which he had already 
obtained, the other ambitious of acquiring renown by snatching 
the crown from his venerable predecessor. Out of this noble 
competition came those two celebrated cartoons which elicited 
the admiration of their contemporaries, but which were unhappily 
destined to a very early destruction. The cartoon of Michelangelo 
was illustrative of an episode in the siege of Pisa by the Floren- 
tines; it represented, in fact, a party of soldiers surprised 
while bathing, and was marked by the vigour which afterwards 
became manifest in his more gigantic compositions. The most 
conspicuous excellence appears to have been the introduction of 
several naked figures of infinite grace and of surprising power. 
The cartoon of Leonardo, originally intended to adorn the Palazzo 
Vecchio, was an equestrian combat, pourtraying the discomfiture 
of the famous Italian soldier, the Condottiere Niccolo Piccinino. 
It was characterised by a robust energy and a masculine anima- 
tion. One group of infantry and cavalry wrestling for a banner, 
—a group pyramidical in design and singularly forcible in con- 
ception—has been rendered familiar to posterity by countless 
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engravings taken from the sketch by Rubens, or from the 
antique prints of Veneziano, Antonio, or Edelynck. In the 
representation by Antonio, called among the dealers in art Les 
Grimpeurs, it will be perceived that the horses themselves are 
participating in the struggle, their teeth and hoofs vieing with 
the swords and lances of the human antagonists. Both these 
inimitable productions were unfortunately destroyed during the 
intestine wars which ravaged 'Tuscany ; but it is certain, from the 
unanimous assurances of those who were lucky enough to behold 
them while exhibiting at Florence, as well as from the simple 
but significant fact that the opinions of those spectators were 
balanced as to their superiority, that they must have been master- 
pieces worthy of that majestic emulation. It was a renewal of 
the Virgilian conflict between Dares and Entellus—between the 
athlete, venerable alike from his age and his victories, and the 
gladiator, dauntless at once from the ripeness of his manhood 
and the supremacy of his ambition. The one powerful in retro- 
spect, the other in anticipation ; the one unconquerable in repute, 
the other unassailable in vigour. 
* Tile, pedum melior motu, fretusque juventa, 
Hic, membris et mole valens.”’* 


It is by such rivalries that the miracles of human valour, and 
wisdom, and eloquence, have been, on different occasions evoked ; 
that the voluptuous Edward IV. and Warwick the King-maker 
were aroused to a display of prowess as terrible as that of the 
Grecian demigods; that Burke and Sheridan were inspired with 
oratory not unworthy of Demosthenes; that Newton and Leibnitz 
were animated to such profound and successful researches as 
eclipsed even the most brilliant achievements of preceding philo- 
sophers. In the instance of Leonardo and Michelangelo, the 
emulation was enhanced by its peculiar publicity as well as by 
the historical character of their joint undertaking. Florence was 
the amphitheatre; the civic council-chamber was the arena; the 
municipal government were the judges of the competitors; the most 
enlightened among the inhabitants of Tuscany were the specta- 
tors. That the result of this extraordinary contest was beyond 
the expectations even of the more sanguine citizens, is testified 
by the boundless and unexceptionable applause awarded to the 
cartoons. The casualties of a civil commotion have prevented 
posterity from deciding for themselves as to the justice or injustice 
of that universal approval; but contemporary writers have afforded 
it the most decisive corroboration by their candid and sponta- 
neous panegyrics. Benvenuto Cellini has gone so far as to 





* <Mueid,’ V. 430. 
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designate these drawings “ the school of the world”’—/a scuola del 
mondo,* an expression more pregnant with praise than the most 
studied eulogium. Baldinucci goes still further, maintainingt 
that after their production, the works even of Masaccio were 
scarcely worthy of remembrance. And, in addition to this may 
be cited the emphatic declaration of M. Quatremere de Quincy, 
who observes, that the cartoon of Buonarotti, and his “ Holy 
Family” at once established his reputation as the first artist in 
designing,—* Acquirent alors a (lui) la reputation du premiére de 
tous les dessinateurs.’t This last commendation, it must be 
observed, is, moreover, an indirect panegyric upon the equestrian 
combat of Da Vinci, seeing that it was in no way outshone by 
its juxtaposition with such an astonishing original. 

During his residence at Florence, according to a very general 
belief, Leonardo was visited by the immortal Raphael d’Urbino. 
Dating their interview at 1503, the latter must then have been 
in his twentieth year, a period particularly fitted for the reception 
of those opinions by which the whole of a man’s after career is 
coloured. Whether, indeed, this personal intercourse between 
Raphael and Leonardo is actual or merely supposititious, it is 
altogether beyond dispute that Raphael owed much of his own 
development as a painter to the contemplation of the works 
of Leonardo. The fact has been recorded by Barry, where he 
observes, that “ from his (Leonardo’s) works, Giorgione and Fra 
Bartolomeo formed their beautiful style of colouring and relievo, 
and Raphael his taste for the expressive, and for diversity of 
character ;”§ and it has, in addition to this, been admirably ex- 
pressed in a single sentence by Sir Joshua Reynolds: “ Raphael,” 
says he, “ began by imitating implicitly the manner of Pietro 
Perugino, under whom he studied,—he soon imitated the grand 
outline of Michael Angelo,—he learnt the manner of using 
colours from the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Fra Barto- 
lomeo.||” It was not merely in the use of colours, however, that 
the Florentine tutored the divine and inspired mind of Urbino, 
as the remark of Barry has already partially indicated. In deli- 
cacy of expression, in purity of sentiment, in vividness of deline- 
ation, his mind became as a chalice, from which Raphael imbibed 
the nectar of inspiration. Nor could he have made a happier 
selection. As a competent authority has well remarked, among 
the creations of all his contemporaries, those of Leonardo were 





* © Vita di Benvenuto Cellini.’ Lib. i. cap. ii. p. 46. 
+ ‘Opera di Filippo Baldinucci.’ Vol. vi. p. 230. 

t ‘ Biographie Universelle.’? Tom. xxviii. p. 579. 

§ ‘ Barry’s Lectures.” Bohn’s edition, p. 127. 

|| ‘ Reynolds’ Lectures.’ Dis. vi. 
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his fittest model: “ J/ semble que si Raphaél avait eu a se donner 
un seul modéle parmi les ouvrages de ses contemporaines, tl aurait 
choisi les euvres de Leonardo.” * Thus is it that one intellect 
in its adolescence acquires a precocious ripeness from accumu- 
lating the nourishment of example from its predecessors; thus 
is it that one artist produces more mellowed and perfected com- 
positions, by inoculating himself with the more estimable pecu- 
liarities of another; thus is it that he frequently rises above his 
master in the splendour and multiplicity of his works, as the 
grafting of a shoot upon a young and naturally exuberant stock 
ensures a still more flavorous and prolific fruitage. 

Circumstances succeeded each other about this time which 
gradually estranged Leonardo from the Florentines, and induced 
him ultimately to forsake his birth-place. The death of his 
father, in 1504, rendered even the Valdarno less attractive than 
it had been hitherto; besides which, the progressive rise of 
Buonarotti in the estimation of the citizens filled his proud and 
sensitive nature with misgivings as to the possibility of being 
eclipsed. Something like jealousy—not jealousy itself, but some- 
thing akin to it, for we have reasons, which shail be afterwards 
explained, for coinciding with the English biographer when he 
observes of Da Vinci, that “the rust of envy never corroded his 
noble heart ;”’+ something, we say, like jealousy had been evinced 
towards his aspiring competitor, when, in their first interview, 
he addressed Michelangelo in these haughty words, “I was 
already famous before you were in existence!” Not that he was 
incapable of appreciating the excellencies of another; but that 
his great soul revolted at the notion of not being appreciated 
himself. The dread of this at last impelled him to seek an addi- 
tion to his glory by entering the intellectual arena of Christendom. 

About mid-day, on the 24th of September, 1514, Leonardo 
set out for Rome in company with Giuliano di Medici, intending 
to witness the installation of that nobleman’s brother, the Cardinal 
Giovanni, in the pontifical chair, under the title of His Holiness 
Pope Leo X. During the journey, the versatile mind of the old 
man was assiduously occupied in striving to accomplish some odd 
contrivance for the entertainment of his fellow-traveller. Among 
other devices, he fabricated a nest of automaton birds, which 
fluttered round the carriage and re-entered at the window. Asa 
sort of corollary to this ingenious trick, it may here be mentioned 
that Leonardo, in one of his literary compositions, maintains the 
practicability of mankind, at some future time, being enabled to 
navigate the air in conveyances, a notion embodied a few years 





* « Biographie Universelle,’ tom. xl. p. 383, 
t+ Brown’s ‘ Life of Leonardo,’ p. 74. 
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since in an eccentric speculation. Notwithstanding the doubt 
expressed by M. Duppa, in his biography of Buonarotti, as to 
whether Da Vinci ever visited the Eternal City during the pontifi- 
cate of Leo, we are satisfied, by a preponderance of evidence, that 
such was not only the case, but that he was honored by a private 
audience with that accomplished Pontiff. Our opinion is the 
result of a very simple series of deductions. Before any circum- 
stance is adduced in reference to this particular journey, it must 
be remarked that Leonardo is acknowledged by every authority 
indiscriminately to have travelled to and fro, at some time or 
other, into almost every important city in the northern and mid- 
land portions of the Italian peninsula. Much uncertainty no 
doubt exists as to the exact period of these peregrinations, but 
the fact of them has hitherto remained indisputable. No one, 
for example, has evinced any incredulity whatever as to the truth 
of the assertion that, somewhere about 1494, Leonardo proceeded 
to Pavia, where he studied anatomy under the celebrated Marc 
Antonio della Torre; on the contrary, the anatomical drawings 
made by the Florentine in red chalk * are universally regarded 
as unanswerable proofs of his sojourn in the Genoese University. 
Again, it is considered by almost every writer as altogether 
undeniable, that, during Leonardo’s second residence in F lorence, 
he repeatedly made excursions, at one time to Urbino, at another 
to Pesaro, to Rinucei, to Cesena, and so on, at fitful intervals, 
traversing the whole of Romagna, and ultimately settling down 
in the capital of Tuscany. Upon these particulars, annotators, 
chronologists, and antiquaries, have been unanimous without one 
exception. But Rome!—There, indeed, has been the point of 
divergence. Directly the elevation of Cardinal Medici to the 
popedom has been mentioned in recording the adventures of 
Leonardo, Italian annalists have paused in bewilderment, English 
commentators have scratched their heads and hesitated, and 
French encyclopediasts have shrugged their shoulders with the 
genuine shrug of scepticism. Now, looking at the matter with 
the calmness of the most profound indifference, and defending 
ourselves by that means from all those blunders of judgment 
which are the certain concomitants of predilection and partisan- 
ship, it is impossible not to perceive at once that the journey 
from Florence to Rome in the suite of Giuliano de Medici, is 
one of the most fully authenticated of all the incidents in the 
career of Leonardo. Whatever arguments can be adduced by 
M. Duppa, or by those who coincide with M. Duppa, in regarding 
the anecdote of the interview with Leo X. as apocryphal, are 





* Some of these drawings are still preserv ed in the Royal Library in London, 
and were mentioned in terms of panegyric by the immortal anatomist, Hunter. 
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only arguments of a singularly partial and inferential character ; 
whereas the proofs by which those doubts have been opposed 
are as singularly direct and positive. The truth of this can 
be recognised in a few sentences. All the authorities which 
M. Duppa can enumerate in favour of his supposition, are such 
writers as Borghini, Sereno, Baldassare, and Roscoe. Now the 
corroboration derived from those authorities reduces itself to a 
very insignificant compass, when we discover that Borghini simply 
omits the story, that Aurelio Sereno omits it, that Baldassare da 
Pescia omits it, and that Mr. Roscoe, following in the footsteps 
of his predecessors, omits it. Not that they demonstrate the 
impossibility of such a journey by proving an alibi, neither that 
they explain its improbability by any novel revelation of facts ; 
but simply, they omit any record of the occurrence. On the 
opposite side the authorities are such men as Vasari, as Fabroni, 
as Marietti, as Du Fresnoy, and as Amoretti; and they all speak 
emphatically and unanimously to the point without the shaduw 
of a prevarication. Nothing, indeed, could, by any possibility, be 
more explicit than the announcement contained in the pages of 
Vasari, that Leonardo journeyed to Rome with the Duke Giuliano 
di Medici to witness the installation of the Pontiff Leo. “ Andd 
a Roma,” says the chronicler, “ col Duca Giuliano de Medici nella 
creazione di Papa Leone,” &c.* Mariette + repeats the assertion 
in like manner; and so after Fabroni;{ and so after Du Fresnoy ;§ 
and so after Amoretti,|| until the latest biographer{{ becomes 
so fully impressed with a conviction of its authenticity, that he 
mentions the fact of the visit to the metropolis, without any allu- 
sion whatever to its being of a dubious character. That our 
intelligent countryman was justified in this opinion, we think is 
clearly demonstrated by the foregoing arguments—arguments 
which, until now, we believe have never been grouped together 
from the works of the different authorities. 





* «Le Vite de piu Eccellenti Pittori,’ &c., 4dto. Bologna: 1647. Vol. ii. p. 12 

t ‘ Lettere Pittoriche,’ No. 84. 

} ‘ Life of Leo. X.,’ p. 219. 
al See the biographic introduction prefixed to Du Fresnoy’s poem, ‘Della 

ittura.’ 

|| ‘Memorie Storiche,’ &c. p. 105. Speaking of Giuliano, Amoretti here 
observes :—‘ Che ben sapea quanto Lionardo valesse non contento di far 
conoscere in patria in qual conto lo tenesse egli, seco il condusse a quella 
metropoli, mentre cola portavasi ad assistere alla incoronazione del Pontifice.” 
Supposing, however, that Amoretti stood alone in this statement, we should 
not, most certainly, have adduced Ais remark as conclusive testimony; for in a 
preceding part (p. 93) he coolly takes for granted, without any sufficient 
authority, that Leonardo went into France for a little while in 1506, mentioning 
the circumstance as not improbable—non é improbabile ! 
{ Brown’s ‘ Life of Leonardo,’ p. 135. 
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Leonardo, therefore, did accompany Giuliano to Rome, and 
obtained an audience from the sovereign Pontiff. It is strange 
to learn, nevertheless, that this introduction was productive of 
scarcely any advantage to the painter; for, excepting a single 
commission from the Pope’s dotario or almoner, Baldassare da 
Pescia, and an unfulfilled commission from Leo himself, the 
artistic abilities of Da Vinci were not called into requisition during 
his sojourn in the capitol. Chagrin at this undeserved neglect 
ultimately compelled him to seek encouragement elsewhere. 
Some commentators have attributed the coolness of His Holiness 
to the malignant insinuations by which his mind had been 
prejudiced against our adventurer; and have even asserted that 
those insinuations proceeded from the immediate partisans of 
Buonarotti. This is more than improbable, however, from 
the disfavour with which Michelangelo was himself invariably 
regarded by the same pontiff. We are disposed to view the indif- 
ference manifested towards these gifted beings by Pope Leo, as 
originating in one of those unaccountable antipathies by which 
the loftiest judgments are occasionally warped; and our conjecture 
is borne out by a singular and authentic anecdote. 

It was the custom of Leonardo da Vinci, as it afterwards 
became that of Titian and Sir Peter Paul Rubens, to receive his 
more important visitors in his studio. There, surrounded by the 
half-finished creations of his fancy, he appeared to be invested 
with a majesty which enhanced the habitual nobleness of his aspect; 
and there, clad, according to his wont, in the costliest velvets, his 
fingers sparkling with jewels, his neck cinctured with a golden 
collar, his head covered with a cap of wadded satin, cut in a 
grotesque but becoming fashion, he pursued his avocations undis- 
turbed by the presence of princes and ambassadors; for his ardour 
admitted of no abatement in his search after the Beautiful. 

One morning, so we are told by contemporary writers, Da Vinci 
was seated in his Roman atelier at an earlier hour than ordinary. 
The incident has been depicted with such an earnest vividness by 
Vasari, and repeated with such an agreeable gusto by Amoretti, 
that every detail and accessory starts out upon our imagination 
like a reality. We can picture to ourselves even the pencil of 
sunlight which must have stolen in through the lattice at that 
early hour, and quivered upon the square of canvass upon which 
the artist was about to commence his painting for the Sovereign 
Pontiff. We can imagine the confusion of rare manuscripts, then 
more than ever precious, scattered negligently over the tables. 
We can see the embroidered saddles, the daggers from Damascus, 
the herbariums of Morocco, and those other appurtenances of the 
chase and the laboratory which Leonardo loved as the implements 
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of his volatility, and which were always either hanging in abun- 
dance against the wainscot, or peering from the tapestry of his 
apartments. On this occasion he was busy in the mixture of 
certain chemical ingredients for the composition of a new descrip- 
tion of varnish; and we can conjecture how his attention must 
have been divided between his different occupations, his eyes 
glancing now towards the compound boiling over the chafing- 
dish, now towards the canvass lit up by the sunbeams, and now, 
again, to the attendants occupied in preparations for the day’s 
labour—one cleansing the palette, another arranging the flasks 
and sponges, another polishing the stone for grinding colours. 
As the liquid bubbled over the flames, we can fancy to ourselves 
the artist stirring it monotonously round and round with the horn 
ladle, humming to himself, may be, some old crusading roundelay. 
Pleasant thoughts perchance gladdened his bosom in the sweet 
morning—pleasant memories, delusive anticipations of the future. 
And still, without doubt, the sunshine glittered on the canvass; 
still the liquid bubbled over the chafing-dish ; the horn ladle still 
went round and round; the artist still hummed the old roundelay. 

Leonardo is said to have started from his reverie on hearing 
the rustle of a garment in the doorway, and the pressure of a 
satin shoe upon the floor. On looking up, he hurriedly unco- 
vered his head, and bent his knee with an air of homage—for 
he recognised His Holiness, Leo X. The Pontiff, continue the 
biographers, followed by his retinue, advanced composedly into 
the chamber, until arrested by the odour of the boiling varnish, 
when a sneer glimmered over his cheek. “ Aha!” said he, sar- 
castically, speaking in tones sufficiently audible, “this man will 
never finish anything, since he thinks of the end before he 
has made a beginning—Oimé, costui non é per far nulla dacché 
comincia a pensare alla fine innanzi al principio dell’ opera.” The 
coarseness of a sarcasm so unusual to the refined Leo, must have 
struck a poignant sorrow to the heart of Leonardo. Turning 
his solemn and reproachful eyes from the countenance of his 
august visitor, his thoughts must on the instant have reverted to 
the glory of his past achievements ; and the recollection of those 
peaceful deeds by which he had already ensured his immortality, 
floated, perhaps, as a solace before his imagination, though the 
harshness of the words of Leo must have jarred upon his memory 
during the remainder of their interview. Such acts of insolence, 
immeasurably more even than the atrocities of tiara’d demons, 
like Alexander VI., have provoked upon the heads of the Sove- 
reign Pontiffs the opprobrium of many successive satirists ; and 
they are the more profoundly to be regretted when we remember 
that it was this accidental irony of Leo X. which, more than any- 
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thing, embittered the declining days of Leonardo, and changed 
the last trickling sands of his life into grains of poison. 

Of itself, it was to our Florentine a most distasteful occupation 
to be dallying in the ante-chambers of an ecclesiastical court. 
Gifted, as he was, with a winning deportment and persuasive 
tongue, he was altogether incapable of “ coining his cheek to 
smiles” for the purchase of an unwilling patronage. In the 
maturity of his intellectual strength, and in the plenitude of his 
accomplishments, he found himself standing upon the hill of the 
Quirinal, isolated amongst all the competitors in art, science, and 
literature. At length, with his disposition partially soured by 
neglect, Leonardo hurriedly left Rome, in his anxiety to depart 
from its uncongenial atmosphere. Age was now creeping upon 
him perceptibly—stiffening his limbs, blanching his hair, and 
chilling his enthusiasm. The whole peninsula was before him; but 
no home. There is something inexpressibly forlorn in the recol- 
lection of how this great man wandered forth in search of a resting- 
place, at a period when he most required repose,—yearning for 
sympathy without a response, and for friendship almost without 
acompanion. After paying a casual visit to Toscanella, he pro- 
ceeded to his birth-place, and thence onwards to Parma and 
Milan. On reaching the latter city, the happy thought occurred 
to him, of presenting himself before the French sovereign, and 
obtaining shelter under his protection. Pavia was then the head- 
quarters of Francis I.; and Da Vinci, returning thither with all 
eagerness, was fortunate enough to obtain an instant admittance 
to the monarch, by whom he was received with the utmost con- 
sideration. Nor was this cordiality a merely gracious illusion— 
fairy gold, glittering in the hand for a moment, and then melting 
away like snow. Leonardo was permanently established in the 
household of his new benefactor. He formed, indeed, one of 
the retinue upon the occasion of the interview, which shortly after- 
wards took place at Bologna, between Francis and the Sovereign 
Pontiff. In addition to these honorary privileges, he obtained no 
less than four thousand crowns for his famous picture, “ Lisa del 
Giocondo,” in the production of which he had been occupied merely 
four months, and not so many years, as some have erroneously 
asserted. 

Towards the close of January, 1516, the venerable Italian 
reached Fontainbleau, and was immediately afterwards conveyed, 
by the direction of Francis, to a suitable residence in the Palace 
of Cloux, situated at about a mile’s distance from the city of 
Amboise. Here the serene anticipations of his youth seemed to 
approach their realization. LEverything that luxury could sug- 
gest, everything that affection required, everything that ambition 
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dreamed of attaining, united to console the sensitive tempera- 
ment of the artist for the ingratitude, or rather, we should say, 
the indifference, of that country from which he had been driven 
forth almost as an alien. With splendid apartments in one of 
the government buildings, and an annual salary of seven hundred 
crowns, Leonardo had no longer any reason to feel anxiety in 
regard to his expenditure. The almost preternatural scope of his 
intellect, and the excessive beauty of his artistic creations, found 
for him an ardent and even extravagant admirer in the person 
of his royal protector. Francis, indeed, placed such price upon 
the productions of his pencil, as to have at one time meditated 
the transmission of the “ Last Supper”? from Milan to Paris; 
having been, in fact, only deterred from so doing by the perishable 
nature of the materials, and the brittleness of the plaister. After 
the final settlement of the Florentine within the dominions of 
France, the young sovereign continued, without any abatement, 
to evince the zeal of his partiality, and frequently made especial 
journeys to Amboise for the purpose of visiting his illustrious 
dependant. 

Unhappily for Leonardo, this golden epoch of his existence 
was as brief as it was flattering and consolatory. The fatigues of 
the protracted journey from Bologna, and the influence of a more 
northern climate, acting upon a constitution already exhausted by 
exertion and solicitude, produced in the end a fatal prostration 
of energy. Such was the effect of this debility, that Da Vinci was 
only enabled to complete the portrait of “La Belle Férronniére,” 
the mistress of Francis I., and to commence the construction of a 
canal in the vicinity of Ramorantin, during his sojourn in Touraine. 
The pressure of years gradually manifested itself in his physical 
and mental decline, and obtained the mastery over his frame 
before the allotted period of man’s existence had arrived. Who 
shall forget the incidents connected with the departure of 
Leonardo da Vinci into the land of mysteries? Who shall remain 
unmoved before the spectacle which that memory discloses? 
Who shall depreciate the glory of that solemn interview ? 

Evening was around the palace of Fontainbleau, whither 
Leonardo had been conveyed for the purpose of superintending 
its decoration—a beautiful evening on the 2nd of May, 1519— 
such an evening, we may conjecture from the language of 
Mariette, as those on which the throstle still warbles in the 
brambles, when the nightingale wakes into song among the 
chestnuts,—an evening like that apostrophised by a congenial 
and almost contemporaneous poet— 

** Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night,— 
For thou must die!” 
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Again the voices of the old biographers—the voices of Borghini 
and of Aurelio, of Baldassare and of Du Fresnoy, of Mariette 
and of Vasari—speak to us, together, in one language. 


A light is burning already in the chamber of the king’s painter 
—a feeble light that flickers like a mockery from the casement. 
There is a deep stillness in the upper rooms of the building. A 
bell tinkles, its sound approaches, a taper comes glimmering up 
the staircase, the attendauts are kneeling—it is a priest, with his 
acolytes bearing the viaticum. As the procession winds out of 
sight, a young man descends the oaken stairs ; he is weeping—it 
is Francisco Melzi, the favourite pupil of Leonardo. Twilight 
is increasing rapidly—the thrush has ceased—the nightingale is 
in full concert. Within the sleeping chamber of the artist there 
has been a different music—the music of eloquent and thrilling 
litanies. Laying his head upon his pillow, Da Vinci is falling 
into a lethargy, when his ears are startled by the sound of trumpets 
in the court-yard. His hands are toying convulsively with the 
coverlet—that ghastly contraction of the fingers which always 
carries sorrow to the watchtrs by the bed. There is a movement 
among the serving-men and physicians—a noiseless opening and 
shutting of the door—the tapestried screen is shaken—and the 
King of France approaches the sufferer. By a violent effort to 
rise into a sitting posture, the artist has hastened the crisis of 
his malady ; his visage becomes prematurely damp with the sweat 
of dissolution. “ Bon dieu, noble heart!” cries the monarch. 
The silver beard and hair of Leonardo are floating over the king’s 
hunting vest—he is gasping on the bosom, in the arms, of Francis 
—he is dead! Without, the voice of the nightingale trills 
on under the shadow of the copse—its throat is gurgling with 
melody as the moonlight showers down among the foliage of the 
chestnuts.* 

Thus expired Leonardo da Vinci, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age,} in the maturity of his intellect and on the breast of the 
enlightened Francis. A death-scene more affecting, or altogether 





* See the ‘ Lettere Pittoriche’ of Mariette; the ‘ Vite de Pittori,’ of Vasari; 
the introduction to the poem ‘Della Pittura’ of Du Fresnoy. See also the 
narratives of Borghini, Baldassare and Aurelio; the sketch by Paccioli; the 
Memoirs by Mr. Brown, pp. 170-175; the English ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ 
of Chalmers, vol. xxx. p. 392; the biography written by M. Fabien Pillet in the 
‘ Biographie Universelle,’ tom. xlix. pp. 156-157, &c. &e., from each of which 
is culled one or other of the details in the foregoing description. 

+ By an almost universal consent among the writers on pictorial history, 
beginning with Vasari and ending with Mr. Wornum, 1519 is mentioned as 
the year of the death of Leonardo. Yet such is the carelessness of Fuseli as 
a chronologist, that at one time he says that the year was 1517 (Works, 
vol. ii. p. 81), and at another that it was 1519, (ibid. vol. iii. p. 189.) 
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more majestic is not recorded in the history of peaceful Genius. 
It is an incident fraught with many grand and moving thoughts, 
and Ménageot well understood the dramatic energy of the occur- 
rence when, shortly before 1781, he produced his fine painting 
of the Death of Leonardo. Much doubt has, nevertheless, been 
expressed as to whether his decease took place precisely as hath 
been related, notwithstanding those decisive expressions of his 
earliest biographer, that the “ divine spirit” of Da Vinci, conscious 
that a greater honour could not be attained on earth, expired in the 
arms of the monarch—* lo spirito suo, che divinissimo era, cono- 
scendo non potere havere maggior honore, spiro in braccio a quel 
Re.”* Still, we can scarcely feel amazed that suspicions were enter- 
tained of the reality of this coincidence, when we find the anno- 
tators at variance as to the very locality in which he perished. 
For example, the French editors of Vasari mention the Palace of 
Cloux as the scene of the occurrence, without adducing a single 
fact to substantiate their statement ;+ and, in a similar spirit we 
hear Carlo Amoretti remarking in a sceptical and almost derisive 
manner, that many writers describe Leonardo’s death as trans- 
piring at Fontainbleau—* leggesi su molti scritori che Leonardo 
sia morto a Fontaindlo.”t{ Neither is it surprising that, having, 
as he imagines, detected one mis-statement in the original story, 
Amoretti should become altogether sceptical as to the remainder. 
Yet, to our thinking, the old narrative is too venerable and beau- 
tiful to be discarded upon such questionable arguments—upon 
the discovery of a hypothetical blunder, or upon the insufficient 
supposition that Francis was, in all likelihood, on the 2nd of 
May attending his queen, then in childbed at Saint Germain-en- 
Laye. As to the minor embellishments given by the more credu- 
lous historians, we feel comparatively indifferent. It matters 
little to us whether the courtiers regarded the proceedings of 
their master with sarcastic astonishment, or whether Francis 
reproved them for that unseemly expression of countenance, by 
saying, “I can, at pleasure, create nobles and most puissant 
seigneurs, but God alone can create a man like this!” We 
should be, indeed, loathe however, to witness the precipitate 
rejection of an account, investing with such grandeur the depar- 
ture from life of a mortal so virtuous and gifted: “ Cette homme,” 
says M. Landon, “ aussi recommendable par ses vertus que par 
ses talents.”’|| Besides which, as Fabian Pillet has delicately 
observed, we can readily admit the veracity of a tradition so 





* ©Vasari,’ Bologna ed. vol. ii. p. 16. 

+ ‘Vasari,’ Leclanclie’s ed. tom. iv. p. 30, note. 
+ ‘Mem. Storiche di Leonardo’ p. 119. 

|| ‘ Vies et GEuvres des Peintres,’ p. 5. 
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doubly meritorious—* On pouvait sans inconvénient admettre comme 
vraie une tradition faite pour honorer a-la-fois un roi de France 
et un grand artist.”’* It is impossible to prove the correctness 
of the original narrative, it is equally impossible to prove its 
incorrectness. A doubt having been expressed, therefore, as to 
the authenticity of the tradition, we reverse the legal custom in 
its application, by giving the tradition the benefit of the doubt— 
especially as, in the naive expression of M. Pillet, we can do so 
without inconvenience. 

In accordance with a request contained in his last will and 
testament, dated Amboise, April 23, 1518, the body of Leonardo 
lay upon his deathbed undisturbed during the three days subse- 

uent to his decease, and was then interred with much ceremony 
at St. Florentin d’Amboise. Through the generosity of King 
Francis, Da Vinci was permitted to dispose of his French property 
among his Italian relatives, leaving his library and artistic instru- 
ments toa Neapolitan gentleman, named Francisco Melzi, who, 
together with another disciple, called Andrea Salajno (better 
known in England as Solario), had long attended upon him with 
filial affection and enthusiasm. 

Nothing now remained of this marvellous man, it is true, saving 
an emaciated corpse, but his spirit had already diffused an im- 
mortal memory over the earth, and his name was for ever 
afterwards to be chronicled among the illustrious. 

Regarding an individual of such boundless capacities—one who, 
according to the phrase of Paccioli, was universally endowed, “ di 
tutti virtu doctato”—some curiosity is naturally excited as to his 
personal characteristics and appearance. Leonardo da Vinci seems 
to have excelled others, almost as much in his corporeal as in his 
intellectual endowments. With features exquisitely chiselled, 
and a complexion tawny, like an apricot “the side that’s next 
the sun,” he combined a lofty stature, and a winning expression 
of countenance. Venerable as he was in his declining years, and 
solemnly as he is generally depicted to us, with an ample beard, 
and eyes of a peculiar pensiveness, it is indisputable that in his 
youth, and even in the commencement of his manhood, he was 
animated and beautiful. From the symmetry of his proportions, 
as well as from the discursiveness of his tastes, he was enabled 
to participate with zest in every species of pastime. His sinewy 
flexibility enabled him to become skilful in wrestling and archery ; 
his lithesome figure was admirably adapted to render him a 
proficient in fencing and horsemanship ; and his muscular energy 
was so remarkable that, at pleasure, he could twist a horse-shoe 





* ¢ Biographie Universelle,’ tom. xlix. p. 157. 
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as easily as though it were composed of lead. To these qualifi- 
cations, Leonardo added a joyous temperament, and an insatiable 
passion for magnificence. Surpassing others in loftier objects of 
emulation, he appeared to be solicitous even to outshine his 
contemporaries in the splendour and costliness of his dress, 
Enhanced as all these external attractions were by the suavity 
of his manners, the sweetness of his wisdom, the “eloquence of 
his tongue, the purity of his habits, and the unaffected elevation 
of his nature, it is, in truth, bewildering to think that he never 
so much as indicated an inclination for “marriage. It cannot be 
attributed to any incapacity for appreciating the loveliness of 
woman, for his brush delineated both virgin and matron with a 
piquancy and spirituality which have never been exceeded. Nor 
can his unwedded condition be traced to any deficiency in his 
address, for he is described by Giorgio Vasari as having attracted 
all hearts towards him, by the fascinating charms of his conver- 
sation,—“ era tanto piacevole nella conversatione, che tirava a sé 
gli animi delle genti.”* It seems as though the thought of his 
nuptials had never crossed his imagination. - 

So universal was the genius of this great man, so numberless 
were his accomplishments, and so diversified his studies, that we 
hesitate as to the sequence in which they should be enumerated. 
No science was too profound, no art too elevated, no practice too 
trivial, no handicraft too mean, for the application and mastery 
of Leonardo. His genius was essentially, as Richardson has 
happily termed it, “capricious but vast.”+ It was capricious 
and mobile as a cloud of Cossacks, hovering, glancing, scattering, 
vanishing, and returning upon the flanks of an embattled science: 
it was as vast, as compact, and as triumphant’ in its conquest 
of intellectual difficulties, as a phalanx of Pyrrhus. Unlike the 
mere buccaneers of knowledge, who vanquish the obstacles of a 
language, or the rudiments of an art, for the pleasure of adorning 
themselves with its dead and mutilated fragments, as a red man 
forms his necklace of sharks’ teeth, and decorates his belt with 
scalps, Leonardo penetrated the mysteries of every new study 
for the pure enjoyment of its beauties. Whatever he attempted, 
moreover, he mastered; insomuch so, that we may say of him 
what said of others would be merely hyperbolical compliment. 
If he had stood before the gates of Macedon, he would have 
tamed Bucephalus. If he had been: seated upon the magic throne 
of Comus, he would have broken the wand of the demon. If he 
had seen the chariot of the King of Phrygia, he would have 





* « Belle Vite de Pittori,’ vol. iii. p. 9. 
T ‘ Discourses on Painting,’ vol. ii. p. 202. 
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unravelled the Gordian knot. Every fresh effort of his mind only 
revealed more plainly its vigour and variety. He could dance as 
deftly as Chancellor Hatton; he could improvise on the lyre like 
Timotheus; he could match Laertes as a swordsman; he could 
contrive machines as surprising as those of Archimedes ; he could 
draw caricatures as humorously as Cruikshank. In geometry, in 
metaphysics, in philosophy, in botany, in hydraulics, in chemistry, 
in optics, in mechanics, in architecture, in all of these he was 
equally a proficient. That he was a practical mathematician of 
no mean order is manifested by his aqueduct of Mortesana, and 
other works of a similar character, which effected in a great 
measure the irrigation of Lombardy. He was sufficiently skilful 
as an anatomist to dissect the bodies of men and horses with 
considerable facility ; besides which, he wrote an elaborate trea- 
tise on “ Anatomy,” as well as other treatises on the “ Anatomy 
of the Horse,” on “ Hydraulics,” on “ Light and Shade,” and 
on “ Perspective.” * In military engineering he acquired such 
eminence as to be employed in that profession by the execrable 
Cesar Borgia, otherwise called the Duke Valentino, immediately 
upon the decease of Ludovico Sforza. That he fully compre- 
hended the requirements of handicraft, is shown by his invention 
of the ingenious instrument termed the turning-box, an instru- 
ment which has since proved so serviceable in the productions of 
the lathe. Yet, notwithstanding the brilliant evidence which 
was thus afforded by Da Vinci that his talent as a mechanician 
was not altogether restricted to the puerilities of tricks or auto- 
mata, there have been men who have derided his skill in this 
department of natural philosophy, and have turned into ridicule 
his efforts to combine science with amusement. In this manner, 
Fuseli has observed, in a tone of rather impertinent flippancy, 
that “the birds of paste, the lions filled with lilies, the lizards 
with dragon’s wings, horned and silvered over, savour equally of 
the boy and of the quack ;” t and Roscoe, in a congenial mood, 
has remarked, that “whilst Raphael and Michelangelo were 
ornamenting Italy with their immortal labours, Leonardo was 
blowing bubbles to fill a whole apartment, and decorating lizards 
with artificial wings.” As if Da Vinci had never accomplished 
anything beyond the construction of a pasteboard Policinello ! 
As if his many admirable models of watches, of presses, and of 





* Several of these treatises, never yet printed, are still lying among the 
manuscript treasures of the Ambrosian Library. What daring hand will rescue 
them from dust and destruction, and give them to the world either in the 
original or as a translation ? 

+ ‘ Fuseli’s Lectures.’ Bohn’s edition, p. 380, note. 

t ‘Life of Leo X.’ vol. iv. p. 259. 
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windmills, were not of themselves some extenuation of his eccen- 
tric and occasional puzzles! As if those very puzzles were not 
the result of his moments of recreation—directed to the amuse- 
ment of the people and the entertainment of his benefactors ! 
Turning, however, from these rather prudish exceptions to the 
less important labours of Leonardo, we may mention the some- 
what dubitable rumour that we are indebted to him for the 
original introduction of engraving upon wood and copper, as 
another testimony of the practical tendency of his investigations. 

Extraordinary as were his capacities for the acquisition and the 
application of the liberal sciences, and vigilant as he proved him- 
self to be in exploring the miscellaneous bye-paths of knowledge, 
there was, nevertheless, one field in which the intellect of Leonardo 
da Vinci asserted its supremacy, and soared almost beyond com- 
petition. Art was the goddess of his adoration. He worshipped 
her as a mistress; he revered her as Telemachus revered the dis- 
guised Pallas; he devoted to her the freshness of his boyhood, 
the aspirations of his youth, the ardour of his prime, and the 
unquenched enthusiasm of his decrepitude. At her shrine he 
sacrificed the discursiveness of his ambition. She was at once 
his exoteric solace, and his esoteric inspiration. She endowed 
him with the creative powers of a Deucalion. He flung stones 
behind him, and they grew up into statues; he scattered pigments 
on the canvass, and they resolved themselves into pictorial master- 
pieces. How far Leonardo succeeded in embodying his artistic 
dreams may be discerned from the compositions still preserved in 
the public structures of Florence, in the principal cities of Italy, 
in the palaces of France, and in the private galleries of England. 
As a sculptor, he demonstrated that he was very far removed from 
mediocrity by his inimitable figure of S. Tommasso in the Orsan- 
michele at Florence, and by the Marble Horse in the Church of 
Saints John and Paul at Venice; though he has, unfortunately, left 
nothing, in addition to these, beyond some dassi relievi, and a 
noble model of Christ at the age when he lived obscurely at 
Galilee obedient to the carpenter. 

As a painter, however, Leonardo, has acquired his principal 
celebrity, and deservedly as a painter. Before his advent the art 
languished under an incubus of formalities: it was crude—jejune 
—cramped into a very deformity. Although his predecessors 
had broken through the ground and pronounced the incantation, 
they were unable to penetrate the mysteries of the hidden treasure. 
He it was who became their Aladdin; he it was who lifted the 
ring, who descended into the garden of art, who returned laden 
with the spoil of its precious fruitage, bearing in his hand the 
lamp which was to evoke the genius. ‘The first among modern 
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painters to form any conception of the true sentiment of the 
Beautiful, Leonardo availed himself so well of that priority, that 
in the opinion of Winckelman, he has surpassed all others in the 
expression of ideal beauty. Nor did he aid in the development 
of the art solely in regard to its spirituality. His inventive mind 
was directed to the meanest point of its manipulation, and 
invariably with a beneficial consequence, as is testified, for ex- 
ample, in the little circumstance of his being the first to lay it 
down as an axiom that “ verdigris is evanescent unless it be 
immediately varnished;” an axiom which has been recently com- 
memorated in the intelligent pages of Mr. Eastlake.* That Da 
Vinci should become liable to certain subordinate blemishes as 
an artist is but natural, considering his amazing impetuosity and 
discursiveness. But it can never be forgotten, that while he 
evinced an occasional poverty in his design, while his execution 
was sometimes marred by his abruptness, while his flesh-tints 
were too frequently empurpled and over-polished—to him we are 
indebted for the science of chiaroscuro; to him we owe that 
delineation of dramatic energy of which he was considered by 
Giraldi Cinthiole to be the master; to him, especially, we owe 
that sprightliness and vivacity of portraiture which has drawn 
from De Piles the observation, that his expressions are singularly 
lively and spirituelle.+ The admiration of De Piles for his 
artistic powers was so enthusiastic, indeed, that he considered 
him as upon an equality with Titian, as superior in several 
respects to Correggio, and, in one or two particulars, as beyond 
even Buonarotti. 

Eminent and notorious as are the benefits conferred upon art 
by the written precepts and the painted examples of Leonardo, 
their value has nevertheless been latterly questioned and depre- 
ciated. The malapert spirit of cultivated mediocrity has risen 
with ingratitude against its most venerable benefactor. Any 
allusion to this ingratitude would have been beneath the consi- 
deration of criticism, had not the late unfortunate and ambitious 
Haydon sanctioned it by his voice, when he remarked that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds “ first brought the principles of art into some- 
thing like consistency; and, though greatly indebted to Coypel, 
he first rescued it from the trash of De Piles, the common-place 
receipts of Leonardo, great man as he was, and all the old bewil- 
dered theorists.”{ Why, Leonardo was to Reynolds what 
Cadmus was to Augustus Mathie ; he created the very alphabet of 
the art of which Reynolds was only the ingenious expounder; he 
created the very language of the art, and Reynolds, by a precise 








* * Materials for the History of Oil Painting,’ p. 87. 
+ ‘Balance des Peintres,’ p. 165. { ‘ Lectures.’ First Series, p. 321. 
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and laborious classification of that language, rose no higher than 
to become its grammarian. As well might we rate the first type- 
founder now living as superior to Guttemburg ; ; as well might we 
give precedence to a Glasgow engine-builder over the immortal 
Watt ; as well might we regard a modern optician as worthy of 
more veneration than Newton or Galileo! 

It is evident that the sarcasm of Haydon is directed against 
the celebrated treatise, ‘ Della Pittura’? That composition is, in 
itself, a brilliant contrast to the sneer. But artists of unques- 
tionable genius have afforded a counterpoise to the contemptuous 
allusion of Mr. Haydon, by the panegyrics which, both in conduct 
and expression, they have pronounced upon that renowned trea- 
tise. ‘ Della Pittura’ was the vade mecum of Nicholas Poussin. 
On first beholding a manuscript copy of the work, Annibali 
Carracci lamented that he had not perused it before, declaring it 
to be his conviction that it would have saved him twenty years of 
assiduous toil. Not to mention the eulogium passed upon the 
trattato by the competent judgment of the Count Algarotti, there 
is a sufficient guarantee that its chapters cannot consist of merely 
“common-place receipts,” in the extreme caution which charac- 
terised the intellectual researches of Leonardo. In reference to 
this cautiousness, M. Saint-Germain distinctly asserts that our 
artist was more engaged in investigating the theory of his art, 
than in labouring upon his pictures :—* J/ employait a la théorie 
de son art beaucoup plus de temps quwil n’en mettait & Pexécution 
de ses tableaux ;”* or, as the Abate Luigi Lanzi has otherwise 
expressed it, in his eloquent ‘ History of Painting i in Italy,’ Da 
Vinci was more solicitous to improve the art than to multiply 
his pictures :— “ Piu a migliorar le arti, che a moltiplicarne gli 
esempi ;” + and hence his easel was less prolific than those of his 
distinguished contemporaries. Another analytical writer has else- 
where penned a sentence which would almost seem to have been 
a predestined climax to the foregoing quotation. Summing up 
the qualifications of Leonardo as a painter, Andre Felibien 
declares that, as a theoretic artist, he remembers no one who has 
evinced such wisdom—* Je ne scay pas mesme si depuis luy il y 
en a et @aussi scavans dans la theorie de cét art .’{ Though we 
would by no means imply that the judgment of Saint-Germain 
and Felibien are to be considered as infallible, we are satisfied 
that their opinions are, at the least, admissible against the plati- 
tudes of Mr. Haydon. 

Beyond all his other avocations, it must be recorded that 





* * Guide des Amateurs de 1 eal p- 79. 
t ‘ Luigi Lanzi,’ vol. i. p. 1 
} ‘ Entretiens sur les Vies a Peintres,’ tom iii. p. 177. 
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Leonardo was an earnest cultivator of literature in its various 
departments. By Crescimbeni, he is accounted as among the 
resuscitators of Italian poetry. One of his sonnets is still in 
existence, beginning 

** Chi non pud quel che vuol, que! che puo voglia,” &c., 


but it is merely remarkable for the disagreeable chinking of the 
diction. Already we have enumerated some of his pretensions 
to distinction as a scientific writer ; and it is almost superfluous 
to observe that those pretensions are, even to this day, recognised 
as valid. When the caricatures of Da Vinci are borne in recol- 
lection—those caricatures which we have previously alluded to, 
and of which the historian of art has declared that there are none 
superior*—it will not appear surprising that he likewise evinced 
a decided tendency tothe humorous in some of his literary com- 
positions. In testimony of this, we may mention his ludicrous 
description of the naked limbs pourtrayed by preceding painters. 
* They look,” said he, “ for all the world more like a bag of nuts 
than the human superficies, or rather more like a bundle of 
radishes than naked muscles—wun sacco di noci piutosto che super- 
ficie humane, ovvero un fascio di ravanelli piutosto che muscolosi 
nudi.”+ Equally characteristic is that facility possessed by him 
of infusing an indescribable gusto into a few syllables, as where he 
he is complaining, in a letter to his steward Zanobi Boni, of the 
inferiority of the last vintage. ‘“ Sapete,” he writes, “ che dissi 
etiamdio che sarebbe a cuneimare la corda quando posa in el macignio 
con la maceria di calcina di fabriche o muralie dimoliti, et questa 
assiuga la radicha, e lo stelto, e le folie, dall aria atiranno le sub- 
stantie conveniente alla perfetione del grapolo.”{ What exquisite 
particularity in the directions! What zestfulness in that expression, 
“ preserving a germinant warmth in the roots, and the stem, and 
the leaves!” What an appreciation of nature in that other 
phrase, “extracting nutrition from the atmosphere!” And then, 
what lusciousness in the climax, “the accumulation of the 
substance most conducive to the perfecting of the grape!” From 
such passages one would almost feel disposed to doubt the 
abstemious habits of Leonardo, and to regard him as somewhat 
of a bon-vivant. All accounts, however, describe him as a man of 
moderate appetites, so that we must attribute his dainty diction 
rather to his taste as a scribe, than to his overweening love for 
potations. Whether it was for the gratification of an eccentric 





* « Nous les avons encore ces charmantes caricatures, et ce sont les meilleures 
qui existent.”—Histoire de la Peinture en Italie, tom. i. p. 164. 

+ MS. in the Ambrosian Library, quoted by Mr. Brown, p. 58. 

{ Another MS. quoted by Mr. Brown in his Appendiz, p. 241. 
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fancy, or for the better concealment of his thoughts from his 
attendants, Da Vinci never wrote otherwise than after the fashion 
of the Persian caligraphers, that is to say, inversely from right to 
left, so that his manuscripts are illegible until held before a 
mirror. A considerable number of these enigmatical papers came 
into the possession of Francisco Melzi as a portion of his bequest, 
and, after passing through divers hands, were scattered and for- 
gotten. Through the industrious exertions of the Chevalier 
Pompeo Leoni, aided by Mazzenta, they were collected into a 
large folio volume, containing 1750 original designs, besides a 
large assortment of curious writings. This remarkable book, 
commonly known as the Codice Atlantico, ultimately became the 
property of Count Galeazzo Arconanti, to whora, according to 
Mr. Addison,* three thousand pistoles were offered for it by King 
James I. of England. The munificent tender of the sovereign 
having been refused, the book was, with equal munificence, pre- 
sented by Count Arconanti to the Ambrosian Library, whence it 
was transmitted, in the year 1796, to the National Institute of 
France, on the first conquest of Lombardy by Napoleon. Most 
of the documents were then found to, be authenticated by the 
favorite cipher of Leonardo—a D interlaced with a V and an L, 
all in capitals. In the essay produced during the following 
autumn, by Venturi, the precise nature of these manuscripts was 
explained, and the astonishing versatility, as well as the profound 
knowledge of their author, revealed and eulogised. 

On reviewing the character and achievements of this wonderful 
man, it is scarcely possible to refrain from employing, in refer- 
ence to him, expressions which, applied to others, would be mere 
bombast and exaggeration. Our own Hogarth is said to have 
invariably mentioned him as “the great Leonardo:”+ and great he 
had undoubtedly rendered himself by the vivid delineations of 
his pencil, by the sweetness of his immaculate disposition, by the 
multiplicity of his endowments, and by the scope and ripeness 
of his eclectic wisdom. This it is which justifies Opie in terming 
him “ one of the most extraordinary of men ;” { and this it is also 
which imparts such piquancy to the scholastic pun of the Padre 
Luca Paccioli, who declared that Da Vinci in painting, in casting 
bronze-work, and in sculpturing marble, verified his name— 
“Il Vince in scoltura, getto, e pittura, con ciascuna tl nome 
verifica.” All biographers of Italian genius have coincided, without 
one exception, in becoming the panegyrists of Leonardo. “He 
was a marvel,” writes M. Duppa, “ that overstepped the bounds 


* «Works of Joseph Addison,’ vol. ii. p. 15. 

+ Even at the present day, the portrait of the illustrious artist is pointed 
out at Florence as Ji dio della Gaileria—Leonardo da Vinci being known 
popularly by that magnificent designation. 

+ * Opie’s Lectures.’ Bohn’s edition, p, 259, 
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of every department of knowledge which limited the researches 
of his predecessors.”* And remembering that, according to Mr. 
Ralph Wornum, “ he anticipated both Fra Bartolomeo in tone 
and Michelangelo in grandeur of design ;”’+ remembering that 
to the guiding influence of his prior compositions much of 
the glory of Buonarotti and Urbino is traceable ;{ remembering 
the deeds and the traditions by which he still emulates their 
vast and beautiful renown; we can the more readily assent to 
the opinion of his recent panegyrist, that “it must generally 
be allowed, if they were the greater artists he was the greater 
man, without derogating from the high character of either.”$ 
Were it objected that Leonardo evinced an unbecoming jealousy 
of those prophets of a later civilization, let the exquisite sen- 
tence of Felibien Pillet be repeated in extenuation, where he 
explains that apparent jealousy to have arisen from a suscepti- 
bility of self-love, by which he paid his tribute to humanity—* J/ 
payait son tribute d Phumanité par une susceptibilité d’amour- 
propre qut ressemblait quelquefois de la jalousie.’”’|| Besides 
which, the virtues of meekness and indifference to applause are 
incompatible with the progress and elevation of Art. Emulation 
ceases with the birth of any fear to wound another by surpassing 
him, and Art ceases with Emulation. To no illustrious painter, 
however perfect his character may otherwise be, can we address 
the panegyric of the Younger Pliny upon Trajan :—* Tuam vero 
magnanimitatem, an modestiam, an benignitatem prius mirer ? Mag- 
nanimitas fuit, expetito semper honore abstinere : modestia, cedere : 
benignitas, per alios frui.””4| Magnanimity, modesty, and benignity, 
as thereindicated, are beyond the attainmentofan aspiring intellect. 
While, however, Leonardo betrayed a disrelish to peril the dimi- 
nution of his own importance, he had, to employ the words of 
Paolo Lomazzo, such a perfect appreciation of truth and charity 
—* della gloria profonda della verita, e della carita, regina di tutte 
le virtu ” **—that he readily acknowledged the capacities of his 
competitors; and acknowledged them, moreover, with a cordiality 
similar to that with which he himself is lauded by Rubens, where 
Sir Peter Paul avows that no commendation of him can be 
excessive, and that all imitation of him would be hopeless.tt+ 





* © Life of Michelangelo.’ p. 52. + ‘History of Painting,’ p. 226. 

+ “Raphaél et Michel-Ange lui doivent une partie de leur gloire; ils ont 
commencé a former sur ses ouvrages.”—Recueil de Testes de Caractere et de 
Charges, p. 9. 

§ Brown’s ‘ Life of Leonardo.’ p. 147. 

|| ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ tom. xlix. p. 157. 

{ Pliny: ‘ Panegyricus, Nerva Trajano,’ n. lviii. 

** ©Tdea del Tempio della Pittura,’ cap. xii. p. 41. 

+t “ Par un effet de ses profondes speculations, il est arrivé 4 un tel degré 
de perfection, qu’ il me parait comme impossible d’ en parler assez dignement, 
et encore plus de Il’ imiter.’”—De Piles : ‘Abrégé de la Vie,’ &c. p. 167. 
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Viewing him as a philosophic student, as a votary of pleasure, as 
an athletic civilian, as an aspiring artist, or as a man of catholic 
tastes and boundless capacities, we must ever regard him as a 
splendid phenomenon. And a phenomenon he unquestionably 
was, if for nothing else, for the dazzling but harmonious contra- 
dictions of his character. Perhaps no other man, either before 
or since, ever combined so intimately, and yet with such an 
exquisite preservation of individuality, the incongruous attributes 
of the natural and the artificial. Such was his appreciation of the 
purely natural, that he could paint a blossom spangled with the 
dew of morning (as he has done in one of his Madonnas), so that 
you would mistake for a reality both bloom and moisture. Yet 
he disdained not to participate in the frivolities of fashion and 
the coteries ; he could dally over a broidered glove, and discern 
beauties in the texture of a jewelled tissue. Osric might have 
found sympathy in him for all the punctilios of etiquette, and 
yet he might have lamented for the flowers of Proserpine with 
an earnest tenderness like that of Perdita. His whole soul was 
a living antithesis of predilections—verging in one direction 
towards the city and the palace, and in another towards the 
woods and the wilderness—singing pans to the society of the 
gay and the débonnaire with Catullus, and exclaiming, in his rapt 
admiration of Nature, as the American philosopher Jas since 
exclaimed, with a voice awe-stricken and yet exultant—“ Every 
day, the sun; and, after sunset, night and the stars: ever the 
wind blows; ever the grass grows!” Such was Leonardo when 
he wandered by the ripples of Fucecchio, or frittered away his 
leisure in the saloons of Florence. A child, with all the poetry 
of childhood, when he was in the meadows of Bergama; he 
was a gentleman, if not a petit-maitre, and a worldling, when 
mingled amidst the throng of courtiers in the palace of ‘Tuscany. 
It is this contrariety of sentiment and bearing which imparts 
so much of zest and fascination to his memory, investing it 
with the double graces culled from nature and civilization ; it is 
this which constitutes the originality of his idiosyncrasy, colouring 
it with a variable splendour of antitheses, like the sheen which 
fluctuates on the plumage of those oriental birds described by 
the ornithologist as “ damson-hued and silver, according to the 
variations of light.’ And precisely as the light of circumstances 
shone upon Leonardo’s temperament, were the contrasting shades 
of that temperament revealed. Ata pageant, he was a musician 
or a necromancer; at a conclave, an orator or a philosopher : 
whenever any one faculty was calculated to be most effective, that 
faculty was, at once, by a sort of admirable fatality, developed 
by the Florentine. Nor did these sudden transformations arise 
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from any inherent inconsistency in his principles ; they originated, 
on the contrary, in the marvellous flexibility and elasticity of his 
genius—a genius which adapted itself to every emergency, which 
obeyed every demand, and which only succumbed at last under 
the pressure of physical prostration. That this genius was 
remarkable for its almost miraculous versatility, is attested not 
only by treatise, and picture, and statue, and aqueduct, and 
axioms, and implements, and automata, and sonnets, and criti- 
cisms; it is proved beyond denial, not only by sketches by 
Edelynck, and engravings by Morghen—not only by the Lisa 
del Giocondo, or the Belle Férronniére—not only by the saint of 
Orsanmichele and the arches of Mortesana; it is displayed in 
every detail of the vicissitudes of that illustrious artist whose 
fame retained one luminous and equable lustre, under the golden 
sway of Lorenzo the Magnificent, under the liberal pomp and 
patronage of Ludovico il Moro, under the infamous Borgia, and 
the gorgeous Leo, and the munificent Francis. Whoever could 
contrive to enhance his reputation, in defiance of such diversities 
of fortune, must, in all truth, have been sustained by a rare and 
inexhaustible versatility. That versatility is the secret cf the 
glory of Leonardo da Vinci. It enabled him, by a consummate 
effort of volition, so to distribute and apportion his ardour 
throughow life, that he scarcely left a single field for intellectual 
cultivation unexplored, and in none of them were his labours 
either superficial or unproductive. He was not only the salt of 
art: he was also, in a great measure, so to speak, the leaven of 
modern knowledge. 








Art. IIl.— The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, carried on by order of the British Govern- 
ment, in the Years 1835, 1836, 1837. By Lieut. Col. Chesney, 
R.A., F.R.S., &c., Commander of the Expedition. Four vols. 
Vols. 1 and 2. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


T will be remembered that, in the year 1835, an expedition, 
under the command of Col. Chesney, left England for the 
purpose of surveying the river Euphrates, in compliance with the 
terms of a parliamentary vote, consequent upon the report of a 
Committee of Inquiry instituted the previous year, upon the 
relative advantages of the routes to India by way of the Red Sea 
and the Euphrates. The expedition, consisting of two flat iron 
steamers, built expressly for the purpose, quitted England on the 
10th of February, 1835; and, on the 16th of March in the fol- 
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lowing year commenced the survey of the Euphrates at Bir, a 
town on that river, 133 miles from the Mediterranean, and 117 
from the Persian Gulf. All the objects for which the expedition 
was undertaken were successfully accomplished; the practica- 
bility of the navigation, both of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
was satisfactorily demonstrated: and the work before us, which is 
at present incomplete, has been undertaken with a view to ex- 
hibit those detailed particulars of the result, which the public 
have been long expecting. 

It would, perhaps, have been an arrangement more generally 
satisfactory, had the narrative portion of Col. Chesney’s elaborate 
work taken precedence of the geographical and historical divi- 
sions, to which the two volumes now published are devoted; 
but the present instalment of a book of great value, and one 
which reflects the highest credit upon the author, will be received 
with pleasure by every student of history and the physical 
sciences ; and we doubt not that the appearance of the subsequent 
volumes will be looked for with more than ordinary interest. 

The work contains a vast mass of information upon the sources, 
tributaries, and courses of the principal rivers of the country 
lying between the Nile and the Indus, together with interesting 
historical notices of the various nations by whom the wide tract 
watered by those streams have been peopled from a remote period 
of antiquity. In the execution of this portion of his book, the 
author has shown the possession of an amount of scientific and his- 
torical knowledge, of really artistic tact, and of powers of descrip- 
tion of a very high order. The physical features of the country 
explored, its natural productions, the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, and their religious peculiarities, are described in 
a pleasing and graphic style. 

The first volume is devoted to a geographical account of the 
four great rivers of Western Asia,—the Kizil-Irmak or Halys, 
the Aras or Araxes, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, and of the 
countries through which they flow. These rivers have their origin 
in an elevated plateau, or table-land, extending from the base of 
Mount Ararat into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part of 
Asia Minor; the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Arabian Gulf 
forming their estuaries: and these, with their numerous tribu- 
taries and ramifications, afford an easy communication between 
Armenia, as the centre of a great continent, and the several 
nations of Europe and Asia. An extensive mercantile intercourse 
being also maintained with the same regions by means of cara- 
vans, which, in some degree, serve to connect the present with 
the past, seeing that the same country has been traversed by 
similar caravans, as Colonel Chesney observes, “ since the time 
of Abraham at least.” 
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In the first, second and third chapters the author gives a general 
comprehensive description of the four rivers above mentioned, 
and the succeeding chapter of this volume he devotes to the 
countries in their neighbourhood,—Iran to the eastward, and 
Arabia to the westward of their courses. A remarkable similarity 
prevails in the geographical features of the whole territory, stretch- 
ing from the Euphrates eastward to the valley of the Indus, and 
westward to that of the Nile; and the whole of the countries 
comprehended in this tract, having been at one period subjected 
to the sway of one mighty monarch, are thus connected histori- 
cally as well as geographically. The empire of Darius Hystaspes 
“extended from Libya on the west, to India on the east, or 
from 30° to 70° E. longitude; and from Scythia on the north, 
to the Indian sea on the south, or from 45° to 25° N. latitude. 
It thus formed an immense parallelogram, containing nearly 800 
square degrees, with its extremities bordering upon four remark- 
able seas; the Black and Caspian being on the north, the Medi- 
terranean on the west, and the Indian Ocean on the south.” 
The most striking objects of this territory are the mountains, 
several great branches of which “quit the elevated plateau about 
the springs of the Euphrates, Tigris, &c., and take different direc- 
tions; but chiefly eastward, southward, and westward, from the 
summit of Ararat. Two of these, the Zagros and Elburz, gradu- 
ally diverge, in distinct lines, as far as the eastern limits of ancient 
Persia; whilst the no less striking arms of the Taurus proceed 
to the opposite extremities, and preserve the same bold features, 
as they spread their numerous ramifications over Asia Minor, 
Syria, northern Mesopotamia, and Arabia.” 

According to Xenophon, the younger Cyrus observed, that 
in his father’s dominions “people perish with cold at the one 
extremity, whilst they are suffocated with heat at the other ;” and 
this is almost literally true of the same territory at the present 
day. For, as Colonel Chesney remarks, 


“ In a wide expanse of territory, stretching, with various elevations, 
at least 25° from north to south, such extremes may be looked for as 
will bear out the remarkable description of the younger Cyrus. Thus, 
the northern and central portions of the plateaux of Irin and Arabia, 
as well as a great part of Asia Minor, enjoy a temperate climate; 
whilst an intense cold prevails in the northern parts of Afghanistan, 
in nearly the whole of Kurdistin, and on the elevated mountain 
ranges and high valleys on both sides of Ararat. Yet, notwith- 
standing this difference of climate, throughout the whole a great 
similarity prevails in the vegetable and animal worlds; and in these 
respects the valley of the Nile, the plains of Mesopotamia, and those 
of Arabia southward of Mecca, together with the central and southern 
parts of Iran, have much in common.”—>p. 64. 
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All the works of nature in this extensive stretch of country are 
on a gigantic scale, and more especially the mountain ranges and 
elevated plateaux interspersed among them, which are all minutely 
described, together with the various natural productions—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. A general sterility seems to be the pre- 
vailing characteristic of Iran; and everything indicates a consi- 
derable diminution in the population, with a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of desert and uncultivated land, as 
will be manifest from the following extract. 


“ Of the higher table lands, filling up the space inside of the great 
chains,” says Colonel Chesney, “only a small portion is at present cul- 
tivated: and, from the number of ruined cities, villages, and Kanits, 
it is manifest that desert tracts have increased very much during the 
last two centuries. The gradual diminution of fixed inhabitants, who 
might irrigate and cultivate the ground, accounts for this change in 
the appearance of the country ; about two-thirds of which are, from 
the absence o¢ water, reduced to a desert. ‘The nature of the surface, 
however, varies considerably, the soil being, in many places, suited to 
the wants of a pastoral people; whilst, in others, it consists of a deep 
and moving sand, which seems doomed to hopeless sterility, and such 
is the worst part of the Balichistén desert. In other places, the 
ground consists of pebbles and flints, with a dark, burnt appearance, 
destitute of grass, or only showing a few stunted tamarisks and other 
shrubs, together with a sprinkling of leafless, purple-coloured lilies, 
which have forced their way through what otherwise would be an 
impenetrable crust. : 

“ Most generally, the country presents to the eye of the traveller 
only a monotonous, dry, cracked soil, encrusted with nitrous particles 
in the warm season; and covered with brackish marshes, in the low 
parts, during the winter. This, though unfit for the permanent abode 
of man, is not altogether destitute of vegetation, but bears the soap- 
plant, camel-thorn, tamarisk, bebul, and other stunted shrubs, of 
which there are sufficient for the support of the camels.”—p. 77. 


Elsewhere Colonel Chesney speaks of Iran and its natural 
productions, mountains, plains, fields, rocks, animals and reptiles, 
as presenting a dreary, monotonous, reddish brown colour; and 
even in the most favoured districts, “the fields which have 
yielded an abundant crop are so parched and burnt before Mid- 
summer, that if it were not for the heaps of corn in the villages 
near them, a passing stranger might conclude that a harvest was 
unknown in that apparently barren region.” 

Among the domestic animals of this region, the horse and 
camel necessarily hold a high place ; -the horse the highest: and of 
this there are four distinct breeds in Iran :— 


“ First, the original Turkoman breed, a large, powerful, enduring 
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animal ; second, the yauboo, or common carrying hack, which is stouter 
and rather larger than our galloway. Then the smaller Arabian breed 
(first introduced by Nadir Shah) ; and lastly, a fourth, between this 
animal and the Turkoman horse, the bid pai (wind-footed), which, being 
the most prized by the Persians, is almost always among the horses of 
a great man’s retinue. It is not the custom of the country to crop or 
mutilate this noble creature ; but the tails, manes, bellies, and legs, 
particularly of their white and dapple horses, are frequently dyed ; 
and the favourite colours are orange, red, and yellow. With the ex- 
ception of that derived from the Arabian breed, the ass is, in these 
countries, an inferior animal ; but there is an unusual proportion of 
mules, which, though small, are very much used for caravans. This 
surprising animal seldom goes so few as thirty miles in a day, though 
carrying a load of almost three cwt., and passing over such Kuttals, 
or passes, as would appal even a Spanish muleteer.”—p. 81. 

In his account of Kurdistan, in the sixth chapter, the author 
speaks highly of the hospitality of the natives, especially of those 
inhabiting the mountains; and says “they will readily share their 
house and its rough fare, such as bread made of acorns, &c., with 
those who chance to become their guests for the night.” Their 
villages are small but numerous, and generally placed on the sides 
of hills; the houses are roofed with ponderous logs of wood, 
covered with several feet of earth, and contain three or four dark 
rooms on the ground, communicating with each other, and 
tenanted separately by the family, their cattle, sheep, and goats ; 
this mode of construction having remained unchanged since the 
famous retreat of the Ten Thousand through this very country. 

“ The Kurdish houses, being formed in the sides of the mountains, 
possess a degree of comfort, as to temperature, which could not be 
obtained in ordinary buildings. After sunset, a bright lamp and a 
large wood fire supply that light which is sparingly admitted during 
the day through one or two small windows, usually closed with oiled 
paper instead of glass. The Kurdish women do not cover their bodies 
so much with apparel, nor do they keep so much by themselves, as in 
other parts of the East. Cooking and other domestic duties devoive 
upon them, as usual ; but at intervals they join the guests and the rest 
of the family circle, round the blazing hearth.”—p. 127. 

The eleventh chapter is devoted to a description of the present 
mode of government and social state of Persia. The inhabitants 
are divided into two great classes—those who labour and those 
who subsist by other means. To the inferior class belong shep- 
herds, cultivators of the soil, mechanics, artisans, and shopkeepers; 
to the superior belong the mirzas, magistrates, lawyers, merchants, 
physicians, ecclesiastics, and courtiers. In the days of Cyrus, 
and even to a much later period, wisdom, justice, and sobriety 
formed the leading objects of the education of the Persian princes 
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to the age of fourteen; now, all the external forms of decorum 
and religious ceremonies are taught, together with courses of 
grammar, logic, sacred law, and philosophy, succeeded by riding, 
field sports, and martial exercises, which complete their educa- 
tional career. The following extract will show that the Persian 
character has not improved since the time of Herodotus. 

“ To the Persian have been attributed many of the worst qualities 
of human nature; and his thoughtless extravagance is of itself a root 
from which many evil branches cannot fail to spring. He is notorious 
for a total disregard of truth, and for the fraud with which his ordi- 
nary dealings are conducted. He is devoid of shame in private life, 
and as insensible to disgrace in public; and, provided he can escape 
punishment, the most dishonest artifices are viewed as legitimate 
means of accomplishing his ends. He is guilty of the most shameful 
debauchery, and superstitious as well as hypocritical in religious mat- 
ters. He is also faithless in friendship, subject to strong prejudices, 
and of a revengeful disposition. His minor faults are garrulity and a 
love of vain display, to which last even personal comforts and clean- 
liness are too often sacrificed; he is remarked for a dogmatical and 
egotistical bearing, and a haughty demeanour towards inferiors, with, 
as usual in such dispositions, the utmost servility towards those above 
him. 

“ This dark picture is not, however, without brighter spots. Owing 
to his politeness towards strangers, and an apparently hospitable dis- 
position, the first meeting with a Persian usually makes a favorable 
impression ; though the offer of his house means no more than the 
Spanish compliment in like cases. He is, moreover, quick-sighted, 
sociable, witty, and affable ; buoyant in spirits, well acquainted with 
the forms of politeness, and, to a certain extent, inquisitive in matters 
of science and art; and, it may be added, of a tolerant disposition in 
religious matters, unless when his prejudices against the Sunnies 
happen to be awakened. Though not now confined to water and the 
simple diet of the time of Cyrus, the Persian is moderate in his food, 
and not only capable of changing the sloth of his harem for most active 
exertions, but likewise of continuing them under the greatest priva- 
tions. The courage of the Persian is not of the higher order, but it 
is far from being defective when brought to the test. The profession 
of arms, as in ancient times, still occupies the first place in the estima- 
tion of a Persian; and, if any particular trait might be selected to 
designate a character which cannot be trusted, and yet ought not to 
be despised, it is his application to the exercises of the field, and 
plundering forays against neighbouring tribes. 

“The Persian, like the modern Kurd and Turkoman, is almost 
always mounted; and, having been trained from his infancy, he is one 
of the most expert horsemen in the world. He is, in fact, quite 
unrivalled in his skilful management of the animal when ascending 
the steep sides of rocky mountains, which by most persons would be 
considered altogether inaccessible for a horseman. The Bakhtiydri 
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and other tribes, maintaining a kind of half independence in the 
mountains, are also very expert riders; but every Persian, man and 
boy, is a finished horseman, and particularly skilful in loading and 
firing from the back of the animal. Like his Parthian ancestors, he 
can turn round when pursued, and fire his long gun directly to the rear. 
He then gallops off at full speed, hanging down from his saddle on 
the off side in such a way that the greater part of his body is covered 
by the horse. It is not an uncommon thing to see a Persian, whilst 
going at a brisk pace, stoop down, take a sheep, or even a much 
smaller object from the ground, and carry it off with unrelaxed 
speed.”—p. 246. 


The author gives an instance of the facility with which this 
feat is accomplished, by stating that on one occasion, a fowling- 
piece, belonging to the party of Lieut. Lynch, of the Tigris, 
was thus taken up from the ground, but was saved by the timely 
use of the rifle. 

A large proportion of the whole military force of Persia is 
supplied by a wandering tribe named I’lyats, who, with their 
flocks, live apart in the very heart of the community, of which 
they form the principal constituent. They do not claim descent 
from the old Persian stock, but believe themselves to be descended 
from strangers, who had formerly been attracted to the country 
by desire of conquest. 

In the twelfth chapter of the first volume, the author favors us 
with a disquisition “ On the supposed seat of Paradise,” which, 
with other writers, he would place in the country about the 
sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris. In the great plateau 
around Ararat, four noble rivers take their rise, one of them 
at the present time bearing the name by which one of the four 
rivers of Paradise is distinguished in Scripture. The Tigris, 
again, in different parts of its course, is variously called Hiddekel 
(another Scripture name), Dekel, Dijel or Diglath, and Tigris. 
The Halys is presumed to be identical with the Pison of Scrip- 
ture, since it encompasses a large portion of Asia Minor, includ- 
ing Colchis, the supposed Havilah ; and the Aras, or Araxes, has 
been referred to the Gihon by Roland, Calmet, and many other 
biblical authorities. Into this vexed question, however, we must 
not enter. Col. Chesney is not a biblical critic; and his ortho- 
dox interpretation of different portions of the Old Testament 
narrative is sometimes at variance with that of the philosophical 
historian. 

The portion of the work devoted to the geography and social 
condition of Asia Minor, commences with an elaborate description 
of the rivers and mountain ranges of that interesting scene of so 
many important historical events. From the account of the 
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northern branch of the Taurus, we extract the following sketch 


of the present appearance of Mount Olympus, so celebrated in 
classic lore :— 


“ The Bithynian Olympus, like that of Paphlagonia, is chiefly of 
limestone, and covered with timber ; its successive groups carry the 
line westward, along the borders of Bithynia to the banks of the 
Sakariyah or Sangarius, and from thence, under the name of the 
Kudje Tagh or Demir-ji range, into Mysia. This great arm is, as 
will be presently seen, connected on one side by the Murad Tagh, 
with the Southern Taurus, whilst on the other it sends out the cele- 
brated branch of Ida, other offsets, towards the shores of the Propontis ; 
the highest and most remarkable being that which takes a north-west 
direction, along the southern side of the Bithynian capital. Splendid 
oriental planes shade the houses and walks at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, and the sides of the latter present groves of large chestnut 
and walnut trees, which, in ascending the mountain, are succeeded by 
the oak, fir, spruce, and near its bare crest, the juniper ; this crest, 
at an elevation of nearly 5,000 feet, overlooks the city of Brusa and 
the rich mulberry plantations of the surrounding plain. The northern 
side of the plain is shut in by spurs and offset branches from the 
main chain, whose sides, clothed with myrtle, broom, heath, the 
Valonia oak, and a profusion of arbutus, are reflected from numerous 
fresh lakes, and the picturesque inlets of the Sea of Marmora.”—-p. 288. 

Considerable attention is bestowed by the author upon the 
Pashaliks of Gaza and Damascus, a district abounding in towns 
and sites which, for historical interest, are not perhaps to 
be surpassed in any other part of the world. The principal 
mountain ranges are those of Carmel and Gilboa to the north ; 
the first making from the sea “a southern sweep, which is pro- 
longed by the second into the valley of the Jordan, near Sukkot 
(Succoth) ; and it sends out towards the same valley the groups 
of Samaria and Nabulus, which, as well as those of Judea, are 
prolonged southward.” <A succession of rocky rounded hills, 
separated by gorges and valleys, characterises the territory of 
Judea almost from the shores of the Mediterranean to the deso- 
late mountains bordering the Dead Sea, and part of the Jordan. 
Mount Zion, which is the southernmost and smallest of the four 
belonging to the ancient city, is described as completing the 
“remarkable coup-d’il which is formed by the houses, convents, 
churches, gaudy domes, and graceful minarets, of Jerusalem, these 
being thrown out with a clearness which belongs to nature only 
in that region.” 


Upon the plain of Hamath, about midway between Tyre and 
Babylon, “are the remains of a city no less remarkable for its 
commercial importance than its antiquity, having been founded 
by Solomon, whose name will ever be associated with that of 
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Tadmor in the Wilderness. The ruins of this city, now Palmyra, 
are thus described :— 


“Palmyra does not consist of a mere heap of, mounds, like the ruins 
of Akkad, Babylon, Chalne, Nineveh, Sus, and Troy, with some of 
which it was no doubt contemporary; for having been reconstructed 
with durable materials, the principal buildings yet remain to attest its 
ancient grandeur. ‘The City of Palms has not, however, the striking 
boldness of Ba’albek, nor the unique character of Persepolis; nor is its 
general aspect equal to the coup-d’wil of Jerash from the great temple ; 
yet, from its situation, touching a wide-spreading wilderness on the one 
side, and a mountain range rising like a huge wall abruptly from the 
plain on the other, it produces, in some respects, an effect beyond that 
of the cities just mentioned. It displays ruined colonnades, temples, 
and arches, extending about a mile and a half westward of the Temple 
of the Sun, with a wilderness of columns in every state, from the most 
finished specimens of art to that of complete destruction. A closer 
examination is not, however, free from disappointment, in consequence 
of the mixed nature of the architecture, and the columns being of 
different ages and various sizes.”—p. 523. 

The castle, the colonnade, the necropolis, sepulchral towers and 
aqueduct of Palmyra, are all described in detail. Among these 
remains of antiquity, the sepulchral towers of the necropolis are 
surely not the least remarkable, and form the western extremity 
of 'Tadmor. 


“ These singular tenements of the dead occupy the gorge, and, in- 
deed, part of the slope of the hill below the Saracenic castle ; some 
are tolerably perfect, but the greater part are quite in ruins. The 
towers are square, with two, three, and sometimes even four stories. 
In the centre of each was a space about thirty feet long by ten feet 
wide, with some busts in basso-relievo at the farther end of the 
chamber; and sometimes on the ceiling are half-length heathen deities 
painted on a blue ground. From the floor to the ceiling, on both 
sides, are a number of recesses divided by shelves into compartments 
more than six feet long by two feet wide, but rather less in depth, so 
as to give the requisite space in each for a mummy ; and when tenanted, 
the aperture was closed by means of a stone or marble door. 

“These towers generally have flat roofs, but, in some few instances, 
they terminate with a stone pyramid. The buildings are of red sand- 
stone; apertures like windows light each story, and on the top there 
is a bold cornice; the rest of the exterior, however, is quite plain.”— 
p- 525. 

But a place of even higher interest than Palmyra is Damascus, 
one of the most ancient cities in the world, having been in exist- 
ence in the days of Abraham, and perhaps the only one that 
has continued to flourish from its foundation. Damascus, judging 
from the description of its beauties given by Colonel Chesney 
and other travellers, seems to retain at the present day all that 
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striking aspect of loveliness which caused Mahomet to pause at 
its gates, it being, as he said, too delicious to be entered. We 
quote our author’s description. 


“This city, to which are applied the epithets ‘Eden of the Muslim,’ 
‘One of the Gates of the Kaaba,’ and the ‘ Eye of the East,’ occupies 
the centre of a tract of productive fields and luxuriant garden ground. 
Like a pearl in the desert, it is situated near the eastern slopes of the 
Anti-Lebanon, and its territory forms the principal part of the territory 
of El Gutha, a district containing about eighty villages, which pro- 
bably represents the ancient and limited kingdom of Aram or Syria 
of Damascus. With the exception of the suburb of Salahiy4h, a mile 
and a half to the north-west, the City of Praise and the City of Joy, 
as it has been designated, occupies level ground; and the view from 
the suburb, as well as that from the opening of the hills beyond, is 
strikingly beautiful. The mass of the town forms a triangle, one side 
of which extends nearly three miles N.W. by W. from Salahiyah ; 
and another almost an equal distance N.E. by N. It is surrounded 
by the remains of its ancient walls, and within is a castellated citadel, 
besides the usual proportion of khans, baths, serais, sparkling cupolas, 
and tapering minarets; it is embosomed in flower and fruit gardens, 
dotted here and there with numerous kiosks shaded with trees; the 
whole forming a wooded belt at least thirty miles in circumference, 
which terminates on one side in an almost boundless wilderness. The 
interior of the city is not unlike, but on the whole it is rather superior 
to its younger sister, Grand Cairo, and its character is more peculiarly 
oriental; perhaps more strikingly so throughout than even Baghdad 
or Ispahan.”—p. 527. 


In his account of Arabia, the author controverts the opinion 
generally entertained of the universal sterility of the interior of 
that country. With the exception of the mountains of Yemen, 
those of Nedjd, and the ridges and shallow passes which intersect 
the country, the surface seems to be generally level, while the 
soil produces a sufficiency of pasturage for the numerous flocks 
of the Bedawins. We quote the description of the interior of 


Arabia. 


“ The impression so generally prevails that the interior of Arabia 
is covered with deep moving sands, like those in the deserts of Libya 
and Zahara, that it is with some hesitation an account very different 
in this respect is now about to be presented to the reader. It is true 
that, as in the ease of the extensive territory of Iran, the cultivated 
land is by far the smaller proportion, and the remainder presents, in 
different places, the four descriptions of desert already noticed; but 
happily the worst and most forbidding portion forms the exception. 
The deep sand which characterizes this kind of desert is found at 
certain places in "Oman and Tehameh, and again in the level tract near 
the upper part of the shores of the Red Sea, also in some spots about 
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the lower Euphrates, likewise in El ’Asha and probably at intervals in 
the deserts of Ahkaf and Roba-el-Khali. In these tracts nature denies 
all verdure and every kind of tree or shrub, with the exception of the 
date-tree, whose roots, in some spots, find moisture. 

“ Another kind, which presents a hard baked surface of flints and 
pebbles caked together and seemingly quite impenetrable, also forms 
part of the surface of Arabia. This is scantily supplied ‘with verdure, 
but it displays a few hardy shrubs, and now and then some deep 
purple-coloured lilies, which are almost leafless. 

“ A third description, the salt desert, is more common. Saline 
tracts with a brittle cracked surface are met with eastward of Palmyra, 
and in other parts of Arabia Deserta; also in El ’Asha and Nejd, and 
doubtless in Roba-el-Khali. In these parts of the territory are found 
the soap-plants, sheinan and el kali, with occasionally the rhetem, or 
camel-thorn, and even the leafless purple iris. Somewhere towards 
the eastern side of the Roba-el-Khali, an extensive plain covered with 
a quicksand of great depth, has recently been met with by Baron Von 
Wrede, who was unable to find a bottom with a line of sixty feet. 

“ These unpromising tracts have probably given rise to the belief 
that Arabia is merely a vast arid desert, either interspersed with spots 
of fertile ground or almost entirely a desert; whereas the greatest part 
is of the fourth kind, called Barr by the Arabs, which, in fact, is merely 
an uncultivated land, diversified with hill and dale, like the Dorset- 
shire downs. It bears the liquorice plant and some aromatic shrubs; 
and thousands of sheep feed upon a thin short grass, which grows in 
almost every part of the country at present known to us. Moreover, 
we learn from sacred as well as profane history, that the Ethiopians, 
the Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the Egyptians crossed the wilderness 
of Arabia at various times with immense armies, and consequently the 
country could not have been then a barren desert: the practicability 
of such movements was evident to me in my two journeys from and to 
Damascus. During the first, which was towards the end of the 
autumn of 1830, the coolness, even in the day time, rendered a cloud- 
less sky desirable, whilst we suffered severely from frost at night. 
In the second journey, which was in the summer of 1837, the heat 
was very oppressive during the greater part of the day, but the nights 
were most agreeable. We were gratified also from sunset to day- 
break, and more especially in the evenings and mornings, by the 
sweetly cheering notes of the nightingale, issuing from the liquorice 
bushes, which generally covered the plain ; but as we approached the 
lower temperature, at the foot of the Syrian mountains, we no longer 
heard this unexpected tenant of the wilderness. Malte-Brun men- 
tions this bird as being met with in that portion of the peninsula 
which is so generally considered altogether desert, and where most 
certainly there is but little cultivation.”—p. 573. 


The author speaks in highly favorable terms of the purity of 


the air and the salubrious climate of Arabia; and adduces in 
confirmation the case of the officers and men of the expedition, 
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when returning from Baghdad under Lieut.-Colonel Estcourt. 
“Tried as they had previously been,” he says, “ by hard work 
and exposure, the journey was regarded with apprehension ; but 
scarcely was it commenced, when an improvement was per- 
ceptible; and before the wide-spreading wilderness was ex- 
changed for the verdant suburbs of Damascus, every individual 
found himself greatly improved in health, if not entirely reco- 
vered.” In the towns and villages bordering on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, and in some other places near the Red Sea, 
the climate is very insalubrious, a clammy heat pervading the 
atmosphere in summer, even at night, which is hardly support- 
able. Earthquakes are frequent in some parts, and violent storms 
occasionally occur ; but the author states their effects to be much 
overrated in popular works. The deadly simoom, however, 
appears really to be attended with fatal consequences to all who 
are unable to obtain shelter. 

The accounts of the effects of whirlwinds raising columns of 
sand, which envelope whole caravans, appear to have been greatly 
exaggerated. It is stated by native sheikhs, who have tra- 
versed the desert for upwards of thirty years with caravans, that 
“they never heard of a caravan, nor even of a single animal or 
man, being buried alive in the sand raised by a whirlwind,” 
since, “generally speaking, the surface soil in the countries 
which they traversed would not admit of being raised in columns 
sufficiently dense to inflict such a calamity; and that, whatever 
may have occurred in the African desert, nothing of the kind, to 
their knowledge, has taken place in Arabia.” They, however, 
agree in describing the effects of the simoom as fatal to those 
who are unable to shelter themselves from its influence. 

A very interesting account is given of the wild and domestic 
animals of Arabia, including, as a matter of course, the camel 
and the horse; the former holding the chief rank in point of 
utility, though not held in so high estimation as the latter. 


Indeed, 


“The camel is in every way constituted to be the chief comfort of 
man, and one of the choicest gifts he could have received from a 
beneficent Providence; for, without his assistance, the countries in 
which he is chiefly used must have been almost without any commer- 
cial intercourse. Indeed, the Bedawin could no more traverse his 
native country without the assistance of this animal, than a maritime 
people could cross the seas without ships; and this invaluable crea- 
ture has, in consequence, been happily designated a living ship, or the 
ship of the desert.”—p. 581. 


The camel accomplishes very long journeys without water, and 
upon no other food than a kind of dough called maabouk, and 
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the grass and other plants occasionally met with in the desert. 
The maabouk consists of chaff and barley, or barley-meal and 
chopped straw, with the occasional addition of cotton-seeds. This 
is made into a sort of loaf about three pounds in weight, and 
forced down the camel’s throat. 'Two kinds of camel are in use, 
the Bactrian, with two humps, and the Syrian with one. The 
average burden of the Bactrian is between ten and fifteen cwt.; 
of the Syrian about 800 lbs. The author states that he travelled 
9584 miles, from Basrah to Damascus, with four camels, in nine- 
teen days and a few hours, the average rate being more than 
fifty-four miles in twenty-four hours, the camels having no other 
food than what they picked up in the wilderness. 

We have previously mentioned the horses of the Kurds, and 
we must here be allowed to quote a description of that noble 
animal, as he exists in Arabia. The author observes that— 

“ Elsewhere, individuals of this species may be more showy, and 
even more powerful, but it is only in Arabia that the horse is found 
in a state bordering on perfection. Here he is remarkable for a small 
head with pointed ears, peculiarly clean muscular limbs, a correspond- 
ing delicate slender shape, rather small size, and large animated eyes, 
expressing that intelligence which, as in the dog, is the consequence 
of being constantly with the members of his master’s family ; in fact, 
he generally shares their meals. He is frequently allowed to frolic 
through the camp like a dog, and at other times he is piqueted at the 
entrance of the tent; he is exposed to the weather at all times, and 
compared with the treatment of his species in Europe, he is scantily 
fed. A meal after sunset, consisting of barley in some parts of the 
country, and camel’s milk ir, others, or a paste of dates and water, 
which in Nedjd is mixed with dried clover and other herbs, constitutes 
his usual sustenance ; but on any extraordinary exertion being required, 
flesh is frequently given, either raw or boiled. 

“ The Bedawins count five noble breeds of horses, all, it is under- 
stood, derived originally from Nedjd, viz., the taneyse, the manekeye, 
the koheyl or koklani, the saklawye, and the julfa; of which the last 
and the koklani are particularly prized. The julfa, a small active animal, 
capable of enduring great fatigue, belongs to the province of El Ah’sa ; 
the other, which is larger, is from Yemen, or more properly Nedjd, 
and is most valued. Of the choice breeds there are many branches ; 
there are besides, other breeds, which are considered secondary, and 
every mare of noble blood, if particularly swift and handsome, may 
give rise to a new stock. The catalogue of distinct breeds in the 
desert is therefore almost endless, and the pedigrees of individuals are 
verified by certificates which are handed down from father to son with 
infinite care, and not unfrequently they belong to more than one 
family, for there is often a co-partnership in mares, and hence arises 
the difficulties attending the purchase of one. It is, however, certain 
that the Arab horses deteriorate when taken elsewhere, although both 
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sire and dam may be of first-rate breeds ; by the latter, and not the 
former, as with us, the Arabs trace the blood. The prevailing colours 
are a clear bay, sorrel, white, chestnut, gray, brown, and black ; but 
the number of horses in Arabia is comparatively few ; their places, 
for almost every purpose in life, being supplied by camels.”—p. 585. 


The pearl fishery, in connexion with various places on the 
Persian Gulf, has been carried on from times of great antiquity. 
The pearls of Borgo and Kharrack are the finest, but are the 
most difficult of attainment, in consequence of the depth of water 
at those places; the oyster-banks near Bahrein are the most 
productive, and the pearls are nearly equal in quality to those of 
Kharrack and Borgo. Colonel Chesney’s account of the mode of 
procuring the pearl oyster is interesting, and in some few par- 
ticulars differs from that pursued at Ceylon and other fisheries. 


“ The fishery at the latter place [Bahrein] has in a great measure 
become a monopoly in the hands of a few merchants, who manage to 
secure almost the whole of the profit, whilst the hard-working divers 
are in general miserably paid. ‘The owner receives one-eleventh of 
all that is fished up, and 100 per cent. on his advances for the support 
of the crew. The latter consists of five divers and five pullers to each 
boat, of which there are at Bahrein alone about 1,500 ; and there are 
about as many more elsewhere. There are two seasons for collecting 
the oysters: the first, which is short and cold, is in June, when 
diving is practised only in the shallow water along the coast ; but it 
is not before the intense heat prevailing from July to the middle of 
September, when the water is as warm as the air, that this trying 
occupation can be pursued without causing intense suffering from the 
cold. The diver is provided with a net tied round his waist to contain 
the oysters, then his ears being stuffed with bees’ wax, and his nostrils 
compressed with a piece of horn, he is lowered into the water, the 
descent being facilitated by means of a cord with a heavy stone at the 
extremity ; on this he stands, holding the rope, and after working 
hard for a period which probably averages less than two minutes, he 
shakes a cord attached to the boat as a signal to be drawn up; but 
his stay under water frequently does not exceed thirty-five or forty 
seconds. The operation takes place on an empty stomach, and under 
favorable circumstances as to temperature ; the task is repeated twelve 
or fifteen times in a day, without being considered injurious to the 
constitution. Some precaution is, however, necessary, and when the 
diver is overcome by fatigue, he must abstain from food till he has 
been refreshed by sleep ; but notwithstanding all his bodily exertion, 
a favorable season seldom gives him more than a clear profit of from 
thirty to fifty Spanish dollars. The pearl-fishery has rather declined 
of late years, but the produce is still considerable ; two-thirds of it, 
when taken out of the shells and dried, belong to the merchants at 
Bahrein ; the pearls are sized by sifting them.”—p. 648. 


The concluding chapter of this volume is devoted to an account 
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of the people of Arabia, their social condition, religion, language, 
manners, and customs. ‘The dress and occupation of both men 
and women, the arrangement and conduct of caravans, and the 
manner of making war, and concluding treaties of peace, are all 
described in detail. The fixed inhabitants constitute by far the 
smaller portion, and the nomades the larger part of the popula- 
tion. The latter, by way of reproach, designate the former, 
dwellers in houses of clay, or in the rocks; they are, however, far 
behind the fixed inhabitants in everything connected with civili- 
zation. Very few can read or write; but their wants being few, 
they do not feel the lowness of their condition, whilst their vanity 
suggests that their race is the first on the earth. The dwellers in 
the desert have the advantage over the people of the towns in all 
that concerns their physical condition. The liberality, kindness, 
and charity of the Bedawins have been spoken of in the highest 
terms by more than one traveller of credibility; and Colonel 
Chesney confirms, to a great extent, the favourable opinions 
given of these children of the desert in more than one _par- 
ticular, and especially with regard to their fidelity in the per- 
formance of any engagement into which they may enter, whether 
it be for the transport of valuable merchandise, or for any 
other service. He states this from personal knowledge,—stores 
of all kinds, of many thousand pounds’ value, having been fre- 
quently entrusted to the Bedawins during the expedition, without 
the least breach of faith having occurred ; and even when paid in 
advance for their services, as they generally were, the money was 
invariably returned if prevented from fulfilling their engagement 
by any unforeseen occurrence. 

“ Some writers,” says the author, “ have ascribed to the Arabs 
every vice which disgraces human nature ; while they have acknow- 
ledge in them very few of the virtues which ennoble it ; and others, 
by dwelling too largely on their virtues, have fallen into the opposite 
extreme. Both parties appear to be equally wide of the truth; and 
it may be more justly asserted that, in the character of this people, 
good and evil nearly equally prevail. It has, at least, been the lot of 
the writer of this work to witness, in the Arabs, the extremes of both 
these qualities during the voyage down the Euphrates, as well as 
during the extensive journeys which he had previously made among 
them.”—>p. 700. 


With the exception of the three concluding chapters, the 
second volume is entirely historical. Commencing with the 
antediluvian period, about which the author is as much in the 
dark as his readers, Colonel Chesney gives a minute description 
of every historical event that has occurred in the countries of 
Western Asia, the theatre of the labours of the expedition, down 
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to the Russian war of 1828 and 1829; concluding this portion of 
the volume with an account of the present state and limits of 
Turkey. The sixteenth chapter describes the intercourse which 
has been carried on between Europe and Asia, from the settle- 
ment of the Indo-Chinese and Egyptian races, to the proposed 
expedition of Napoleon to the mouth of the Orontes, and his 
subsequent plan of combined operations against India. In the 
seventeenth chapter is given a history of the literature and science 
of the East during four distinct historical periods. The eighteenth 
is devoted to ancient and modern commerce; the nineteenth to 
the architecture, sculpture, and other arts of Iran; and in the 
twentieth are given some interesting particulars relative to the 
boats and hydraulic works of the East. The historical compilation 
must have cost the author an immense amount of labour and 
research, but it is of interest chiefly in reference to its connexion 
with the scene of his exploratory undertakings. The portion 
wherein literature and science, the ancient and modern commerce, 
and the arts of the East are treated on, is much more generally 
interesting, and is elaborated with great care; and the chapter 
wherein the author traces the gradual progress of navigation 
amongst a primitive people, from the construction of rafts similar 
to those in use in the earliest ages, up to the building of junks 
and other large vessels among the Chinese, contains numerous 
instructive details, both as regards this subject, and the modes of 
conveyance of water and irrigation of land in ancient and modern 
times. From this chapter we must quote a description of the 
method of boat-building practised on the Euphrates and Tigris 
at the present day. 


“ A remarkable kind of boat is constructed at Tekrit and in the 
marshes of Lamlim, but more commonly near the bituminous foun- 
tains of Hit. At these places the operation of boat-building is an 
every-day occurrence, and extremely simple. The self-taught ship- 
wrights have not, it is true, the advantage of docks, basins, or even 
slips, yet they can construct a vessel in a very short time, and without 
employing any other tools than a few axes and saws, with the addi- 
tion of a large metallic ladle to pour out the melted pitch, and a 
wooden roller to assist in smoothing it. The first step in this primi- 
tive mode of ship-building, is to choose a level piece of ground of 
suitable size, and sufficiently near the edge of the water; on this the 
builders trace out the size of the vessel’s bottom; not with mathema- 
tical precision, it is true, but still a line is used and a certain system 
followed, the floor or bottom of the boat being the first object. In 
the space marked out, a number of rough branches are placed in 
parallel lines, at about a foot distance; other branches are placed 
across them, at similar distances, and interlaced. These, with the 
addition of a sort of basket-work of reeds and straw, to fill up the 
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interstices, form a kind of rough platform, across which, to give 
the necessary stability, stronger branches are laid transversely, 
from side to side, at distances of about eight or twelve inches. 
The bottom being in this state, the work proceeds to its second stage, 
by building up the sides. This is done by driving through the edge 
of the former, upright posts, about a foot apart, of the requisite height ; 
these are filled up in the same way, and the whole is, as it were, con- 
solidated by means of rough pieces of timber, which are placed at 
intervals of about four feet from gunwale to gunwale. All parts are 
then coated with hot bitumen, which is melted in a hole close to the 
work, and reduced to a proper consistency by a mixture of sand or 
earth. This bituminous cement being spread over the framework, the 
application of a wooden roller gives the whole a smooth surface, both 
within and without, which after a brief space becomes, not only quite 
hard and durable, but impervious to water, and well suited for navi- 
gation. The usual shape of the boats thus constructed is much like 
that of a coffin, the broadest end representing the bow; but others are 
of a neater shape. Such a boat, 44 feet long, 11 feet 6 inches broad, 
and 4 feet deep, drawing 1 foot 10 inches of water when laden, and 
only 6 inches when empty, can be constructed at Hit in the course of 
one day. 

¥ This kind of boat is generally used to carry bitumen, salt, and 
lime, to Hillah, Basrah, and even to Baghdad, sometimes through the 
Saklawiyah, but more generally through Haicanat. When arrived at 
her destination she is broken up, and the bitumen with which she 
was coated is sold, as well as the cargo.”—vol. ii. p. 365. 

From the tenacity with which Eastern nations cling to ancient 
habits and customs, it is by no means an unreasonable supposi- 
tion that this mode of boat-building has been handed down from 
generation to generation for many ages past. The Hit boats of 
the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, may not unreasonably be regarded as 
the modern analogues of the ark ; since, like it, they are built of 
wood, perhaps even of Gophir wood, and are “coated within 
and without with pitch.” Besides these, round boats formed of 
willow, and coated with leather, similar to those described by 
Herodotus, still float on the waters of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

In our notice of these volumes, we have done little more than 
indicate the varied and interesting nature of their contents, which 
everywhere bear testimony to the talent and extensive researches 
of the author. He appears to have consulted every book which 
at all bears upon the subject of his own labours ; and has, in all 
cases, acknowledged the authority for statements not resting upon 
his own observation. An admirable index is appended to each 
volume ; and an atlas of charts and maps gives every facility to 
the reader for tracing the progress of the expedition, 





Art. III.—Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ Translated by S. T. 
Coleridge. Standard Library. London: H. G. Bohn, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 


OCTOR JOHNSON, in his criticism on Milton’s ‘ Samson,’ 
justly observes, that it is useless to be dragging names from 
obscurity for no other purpose than to sport with their disgrace; 
but when the name of an author, known and held in estimation, 
is used as the kind of authority which renders error venerable, 
the incorrectness, carelessness, or inadvertency of such a writer 
becomes a proper subject of investigation. 

‘ Wallenstein’ was the first dramatic production in which the 
genius of Schiller appeared in a state of maturity, and is admitted 
by all qualified to form an opinion on-the subject, to be one of 
the noblest dramatic poems in existence. It was translated by 
Mr. Coleridge, as our readers are aware; and, as many in this 
country believe, with great success. 

An extract from a popular periodical prefixed to the edition 
now lying before us, places Mr. Coleridge “in the very first rank 
of poetical translators;” and describes him as “ perhaps the 
solitary example of a man of very great original genius submitting 
to all the labours, and reaping al/ the honours of this species of 
literary exertion.” 

In Mr. Joseph Gostick’s publication bearing the title of ‘The 
Spirit of German Poetry,’ the author says, page 65 :— 


“ Of this drama of ‘ Wallenstein’ we need say nothing more, as it 
is one of the very few poems which have been so well translated, that 
it matters little whether it be read in English or in German.” 


Although this opinion has been generally accepted by the 
public, it is a mistaken one, as we shall endeavour to show. 
Misconstructions, vapid paraphrases, omissions, and spurious 
additions, abound in Mr. Coleridge’s translation, to an extent 
which would certainly not meet with the approbation of any 
one who thoroughly understands the original. 


The genius of Schiller belongs to mankind. It should there- 
fore be displayed in its native dignity. Translators should content 
Vou. LIII.—No. I. 2B 
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themselves with trying to give their author as they find him: 
mutilations and pseudo “improvements” we hold to be utterly 
unpardonable; and unfortunately, as will be seen, some of those 
attempted by Coleridge border upon the ludicrous and grotesque. 

‘ Wallenstein’ is a dramatic poem, in three parts; consisting of 
“ Wallenstein’s Camp,” “ The Piccolomini,” and “ Wallenstein’s 
Death.” The first part is in one act; the other two parts contain 
five actseach. ‘“ Wallenstein’s Camp” shows the state of the 
soldiery that composed Wallenstein’s army; provincial bands, 
speaking different dialects, generally addicted to the gross vices 
of gambling and carousing, but all unconditionally devoted to their 
general. 

The phraseology of the dialogue is therefore peculiar, and 
characteristic of the speaking persons, as may be remarked 
especially in the stilted conversation of the Wachtmeister, and in 
the castigatory declamation of the Capuchin. It consists of a 
play upon words, which the poet indulged in, probably as much 
for his own amusement as for that of the reader. The same thing 
has been done by English authors; but it is always difficult to 
render puns from one language into another, and quite impossible 
when they are connected with provincialisms. 

The first of the two principal pieces, “ The Piccolomini,” opens 
with a conversation of some general officers assembled at Pilsen, 
a town in Bohemia. The scene is at an old hall of the senate- 
house, decorated with banners and other insignia of war. The 
whole of the dialogue here is distinguished by a simplicity charac- 
teristic of men who passed their lives in camps, bivouacs, and 
battles, and is remarkable rather for a straightforward frankness, 
verging on bluntness, than for that verbosity by which Coleridge’s 
version of the poem is distinguished, and which is wholly uncon- 
genial with the subject. The very first line of his version con- 
tains a serious error: “ You come too late,” is an expression which 
sets the reader inquiring for what purpose it was they had come 
too late; but no such idea was intended to be expressed by 
Schiller. The meaning of the original is, “ You are late in 
coming, but better late than never.” 

Passing over some misconstructions in close connexion with 
the above, we come to a speech of Isolani, which may thus be 
rendered :— 


“Max Piccolomini here? Oh, take me to him! 
I see him yet,—as when, ten years ago,— 
We were at Dessau combatting with Mansfeld,— 
He made his steed leap from the bridge, and dash’d 
Through the impetuous current of the Elbe 
To aid his father, then in extreme peril. 
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A hero, with the down upon his chin ; 
Now, as I hear, the perfect warrior.”* 


The following is Coleridge’s version of this passage :— 


‘Max Piccolomini here? O bring me to him. 
I see him yet (’tis now ten years ago, 
We were engaged with Mansfeld, hard by Dessau), 
I see the youth, with my mind's eye I see him, 
Leap his black war-horse from the bridge adown, 
And t’ward his father, then in extreme peril, 
Beat up against the strong tide of the Elbe. 
The down was scarce upon his chin! I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth, 
And the full hero now is finish’d in him.” 


Here the phrase, “I see him yet,” is twice repeated, which 
no doubt was done to bring in “the mind’s eye” of Hamlet; 
but such tautology not only destroys the vigour of the passage, 
but is totally out of keeping ; for Isolani, instead of being a senti- 
mental personage, is a rough soldier, whose bluntness amounts 
to eccentricity. The inserted line, “ He has made good, &c.,” 
is open to the same objection. 


ocTavio (still at a distance). 


“How? Yet more visitors? You must confess, 
My worthy friend, nought less than this sad war 
Could bring so great a number of renown’d 
Heroes within the limits of a camp.” 


What objection the translator could find to this passage, and 
the subsequent lines, which he omits, we are at a loss to con- 





* DIE PICCOLOMINI. 
Erster Aufzug. Erster Auftritt. 
ISOLANI. 


Max Piccolomini hier ? O, fiihrt mich zu ihm! 
Ich seh ihn noch—essind jetzt zehen jahr’— 
Als wir bei Dessau mit dem Mansfeld schlugen, 
Den Rappen sprengen von der Briick’ herab 
Und zu dem Vater, der in Néthen war, 

Sich durch der Elbe reiszend Wasser schlagen : 
Da spross’t ihm kaum der erste flaum ums Kinn 
Jetzt, hdr’ ich, soll der Kriegsheld fertig seyn. 


2B2 
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jecture; but he has totally altered them, and substituted for 
the original of Schiller* the following strange motley :-— 


octavio (still at a distance). 

“ Ay, ay! more still, still more new visitors ! 
Acknowledge, friend, there never was a camp 
Which held at once so many heads of heroes. 
Welcome, Count Isolani! 

ISOLANI. 


My noble brother, 
E’en now I am arrived; it had been else my duty— 
OCTAVIO. 
And Colonel Butler? Trust me, I rejoice, 
Thus to renew acquaintance with a man 
Whose worth and services I know and honour. 
See, see, my friend!” &e. 


We need say nothing about the unwarrantable liberty thus 
taken with the author; but it may be observed, that a translator 
who could deem such an alteration an improvement, must have 
entertained singular notions of dramatic composition, however 
sound his judgment on other subjects, or remarkable his genius. 

A curious error of the translator occurs in the conversation of 


the before-named officers with the imperial envoy, Questenberg. 
Isolani, stating how, at Vienna, he endeavoured in vain to effect 





* Zweiter Auftritt. 


Ocravio (noch in der Entfernung). 
Wie? noch der Giste mehr? Gestehn Sie, freund, 
Es brauchte diesen thrinenvollen Krieg, 
So vieler Helden ruhmgekréhnte Haupter 
In eines Lager’s Umkreis zu versammeln. 


QUESTENBERG. 
In kein Friedlaindisch Heereslager komme, 
Wer von dem Kriege Béses denken will. 
Beinah’ vergessen hiatt’ ich seine Plagen, 
Da mir der Ordnung hoher Geist erschienen, 
Durch die er, weltzerstérend selbst besteht, 
Das Grosze mir erschienen, das er bildet. 


OCTAVIO. 

Und, siehe da! ein tapfres Paar, das wiirdig 

Den Heldenreihen sehlieszt. Graf Isolan 

Und Obrist Buttler. Nun, da haben wir 

Vor Augen gleich das ganze Kriegeshandwerk. 
(Buttlern und Isolani priisentirend) 

Er ist die Starke, Freund, und Schnelligkeit. 


_ QUESTENBERG (zu Octavio). 
Und zwischen beiden der erfahrne Rath. 
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the remounting of some regiments of cavalry, and how the Duke 
afterwards obtained for him, in three days, what he could not 
himself effect in thirty at the capital, Questenberg answers :— 
“ Very true! 
The item was found in the Duke’s account ; 
I recollect the whole is not yet paid.”* 
Here the translator has mistaken der posten for die post 

(fahrpost), and so put the following ludicrous construction on 
the passage :— 


“ Yes, yes! your travelling bills soon found their way to us; 
I well know we have still accounts to settle :” 


viz., accounts of charges for travelling. 


But, making charitable allowance for these and similar errors, 
shortcomings and misconstructions, and admitting that the trans- 
lator did his best, what palliating circumstance can be admitted 
as an excuse for the omission by Mr. Coleridge of whole pages 
belonging to the scene from which the last quotations have been 
made? Was it listlessness in the undertaking? If so, the 
translator should have abstained from*the enterprise. Was it 
inability? Butler’s address to Questenberg, unceremoniously 
struck out by the translator, is of essential importance to the 
poem: important, because it gives us, at a single glance, a com- 
plete view of the state of Wallenstein’s army, upon which all the 
incidents of the drama turn. 


In the conversation of the Piccolomini, father and son, and 
Questenberg, Max Piccolomini says, respecting Wallenstein, 


“ He was not made pliantly to conform to another’s will.” 


Here the translator has mistaken geschmiedet (forged on an anvil) 
for geschmeidig (pliant); and accordingly has put his author on 
the anvil :— 
“ Heaven never meant him for that passive thing, 
That can be struck and hammer’d out, to suit 
Another’s taste and fancy.” 


Octavio Piccolomini says to Questenberg, respecting his son,— 





* QUESTENBERG. 
Ja, ja! Der Posten fand sich in der Rechnung ; 
Ich weisz, wir haben noch daran zu zahlen. 


+ MAX. 
Er ist nun einmal nicht gemacht, nach andern 
Geschmeidig sich zu fiigen und zu wenden. 
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“ You may as well submit with a good grace ; 
With him there, you will never gain your point.”* 


Now, what a strange mystification the translator has made of 
this very plain and very simple passage : — 
“Hush! suppress it, friend! 
Unless some end were answered by the utterance, 
Of him there you'll make nothing.” 

After this, another whole page is omitted. 

Again, Max says, 

“ Gladly would I exchange the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet in the month of March, 
The balmy pledge of renovated nature.” 

This has been rendered by Mr. Coleridge, 

“ Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet in the leafless spring, 
Pluck’d in those quiet fields where I have sojourn’d.” 

Here the incongruous epithet of the “ leafless spring,” and the 
gratuitous addition of “ quiet fields,” where he “ sojourned,” are 
no compensation for the omitted—* duft’ge Pfand der neuver- 
jungten Erde.” 

Octavio says to Max, 

“ Peace thou hast never seen.” 


Upon which Max answers,— 


“ Peace [have never seen? Father, I have, 
And thence am I come hither, even now.” 


Here we have another of Mr. Coleridge’s additions : 


“Peace have I ne’er beheld? I have beheld it, 
From thence am I come hither. O/! that sight, 
It glimmers still before me like some landscape 
Left in the distance, some delicious landscape!” 





* ocTavio—(zu Questenberg). 
Ergeben Sie sich nur in Gutem, freund, 
Mit dem da werden Sie nicht fertig. 


t MAX. 
Den blut’gen Lorbeer geb’ ich hin mit freuden 
Fiirs erste Veilchen, dar der Marz uns bringt, 
Das duft’ge Pfand der neuverjiingten Erde. 


y max. 
Ich hab’ den Frieden nie gesehn ?—Ich hab’ ihn 
Gesehen, alter Vater, eben komm’ ich 
So eben davon her. 
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We wonder the translator did not give full scope to his luxu- 
riant imagination, and people the landscape with bleating flocks 
and piping shepherds, dressed in pea-green and pink, with silken 
love-knots on their crooks. It would have been still more 
Arcadian, and would not have been more heterogeneous to the 
subject than the “ delicious landscape glimmering in the distance.” 
Again— 

“ The ramparts all around with multitudes, 
With peaceful multitudes are throng’d, that fill 
The air with their rejoicings.”* 


The following is Coleridge’s construction of this passage : 
“The ramparts all are fill’d with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures.” 
Making the air ‘ breezy with affectionate gestures,’ is what we 
are quite at a loss to understand. Perhaps it means, “raising 
the wind.” 
And here, seriously, . 
“T vow—for him, for this same Wallenstein, 


I'll shed my heart’s blood, shed it drop by drop, 
Ere you shall be rejoicing in his ruin.”’t 


It has been often observed that there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous; and here we have an instance of it. 
Coleridge has rendered this passage :— 

“ And here make I this vow, here pledge myself, 
My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein ; 
And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere you 
Shall revel, and dance jubilee o’er his ruin.” 


Coleridge’s Version of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ has been re- 
printed in Mr. Henry G. Bohn’s ‘Standard Library,’ and the 
publisher states in the Preface :— 


“¢The Piccolomini’ and ‘Death of Wallenstein,’ which form the 
second and third parts of this great dramatic trilogy, are the admirable 





* MAX. 
Von Mensehen sind die Wille rings erfiillt, 
Von Friedlichen, die in die Liifte Griiszen. 


T MAX. 
Und hier gelob’ ich’s an, verspritzen will ich 
Fiir ihn, fur diesen Wallenstein, mein Blut, 
Das letzte meines Herzens, tropfenweis’, eh dasz. 
Ihr iiber seinen Fall frohlocken sollt. 
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version of Mr. Coleridge, completed by the addition of all those 
passages which he had omitted, and by a restoration of Schiller’s own 
arrangement of the acts and scenes. It is said, in defence of the 
variations which exist between the German original and the version 
given by Mr. Coleridge, that he translated from a prompter’s manu- 
script, before the drama had been printed, and that Schiller himself 
subsequently altered it, omitting some passages, adding others, and 
even ingrafting several of Mr. Coleridge’s adaptations.” 


We have often heard the unfounded statement that the public 
are indebted to the “ benignant influence of Géthe’s friendship ” 
for Schiller’s noblest inspirations ; but the assertion that Schiller 
ingrafted on his poem several of Mr. Coleridge’s adaptations, is a 
new absurdity, and equally incorrect. Even the assertion that 
Schiller, subsequently to Mr. Coleridge’s translation of the work 
from a prompter’s copy, altered it, is totally without authority. It 
is well known that ‘ Wallenstein’ is the very work on which the 
poet bestowed most time and pains, It was not brought on the 
stage in a crude or unfinished state; and it does not appear that, 
subsequently to its having been performed, he has altered a single 
line in the whole poem. 


On this subject Mr. Bohn says :— 


“However this may be, the publisher considers it advisable to give 
every line of Coleridge’s version, without the least alteration, especially 
as it contains more than one ‘ine passage not to be found in the printed 
editions of Schiller.” 


In reply, we have only to observe that it would have been 
better for the poet, for the reader, and for the credit of the 
translator, had Mr. Coleridge refrained from meddling with the 
work, or confined himself to the task of a faithful interpretation. 


In the commencement of the second act of “The Piccolomini,” 
the Duke asking the Duchess how she was received at court, and 
the Duchess answering that a change has taken place, says, in 
continuation, that— 


“ At other times the Queen of Hungary was in the habit always of 
addressing me as her dear cousin, and at my departure used to embrace 
me.” 


And Wallenstein asking: ‘ Did she not so now ?” the Duchess, 
wiping her tears, answers, after a pause :— 


“ She did indeed embrace me; but not till 
I had already taken leave, the door 
Approaching ; when in haste she followed me, 
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As though something she had forgot, and clasp’d 
Me to her breast,” &c.* 


Here the translator did not distinguish the dative from the 
nominative case, and so put the following construction :— 
“ She did embrace me, 
But then first when I had already taken 
My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste,” &«. 


Surely a moment’s reflection would have been sufficient to 
convince the translator, that a queen would not be guilty of so 
gross a breach of etiquette as to hasten after a lady on whom the 
door had already closed, to embrace her in the ante-room, among 
pages and chamberlains. We presume this is one of the 
“adaptations” mentioned above; but Schiller has certainly not 
“ ingrafted” it on his poem in later editions. 


Wallenstein is saying to Max Piccolomini, who escorted the 
Duchess and the young princess :— 


“Until now, 
It was the Emperor who rewarded thee 
At my hands. This day thou hast put the father, 
The happy father, under obligation, 
And this debt Friedland must himself discharge.” 


The latter answers, 
“ Indeed, my prince, thou hast requited me 
Right speedily. I scarcely had arrived, 
Deliver’d mother and daughter to thy arms, 
When there was brought to me, from thine own stables, 
A splendid hunting-stud, richly accoutred,” &c.t 


The latter part of this passage has been rendered by 
Coleridge :— 
“But there is brought to me, from your equerry, 
A splendid, richly-plated hunting-dress.” 





* Zweiter Aufzug. Zweiter Auftritt. 
HERZOGIN. 
Sie umarmte mich, 
Doch erst, als ich den Urlaub schon genommen, schon 
Der Thiire zuging, kam sie auf mich zu, 
Schnell, als besanne sie sich erst, und driickte 
Mich au den Busen. 


+ Dritter Auftritt. 


‘ MAX. 
So wird aus deinem Marstall, reich geschirrt, 
Ein pricht’ger Jagdzug mir von dir gebracht. 
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We wonder what a “ richly-plated hunting-dress” is made of. - 
In the third act of “ Wallenstein’s Death,” the same hunting- 
stud is mentioned again, Illo observing to Wallenstein, 
“ The stud of hunters which you gave to him 
But recently, I saw, a few hours back, 
Led o’er the market-place.” 


The translator has said nothing about it. 


The Duchess remarking to her daughter, soon after their 
arrival in the camp, 

‘My dear, you hardly would have recognised 
Your father. You were scarcely eight years old 
When last you saw him ;” 

Thekla answers, 

“ Yes, mother—at first sight. 

Time had not changed my father in the least ; 

His image has been ever in my mind ; 

Just as I pictured him he stands before me. 
THE DUKE (to the Duchess). 

The dear child ! how judiciously remarked, 

And how discerning !”* 


From which we may infer that the martial chief was not alto- 


gether indifferent to his personal appearance, and fully knew 
how to appreciate a compliment on that score; but what has 
the translator made of it ? 


“The voice of my child !” 


and on the entrance of Max, immediately afterwards, the Duke 
says :— 
“Max, I bid thee welcome! Thou 

Wast evermore to me the happy bringer 

Of some fair joy. As the propitious star 

Of morn, thou art to me the harbinger 

Of my life’s sun.” 

A figure quite in character with one who believed in astrology. 

The translator, however, has made short work of it :— 





* WALLENSTEIN (zur Herzogin). 
Das holde Kind! Wie fein bemerkt und wie 
Verstandig ! 
+t Vierter Auftritt. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Sey mir wilkommen, Max! Stets warst du mir 
Der Bringer irgend einer schénen freude, 
Und wie das gliickliche Gestirn des Morgens, 
Fiihrst du die Lebenssonne mir herauf. 
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“ Max, welcome ! ever welcome! Always wert thou 
” 


The morning-star of my best joy ! 


More important is a passage in the Duke’s conversation with 
Terzky, that follows soon afterwards. Terzky, Wallenstein’s 
relative and confidant, says respecting the Swedes :— 


“ Nay, let them 
Obtain some trifling portion of the land, 
Twill be no diminution of thine own. 
If thou art only certain of thy game, 
What matters it whose be the cost ?” 


Upon this, Wallenstein replies, 
“ Off with them! 
Questions like these come not within thy grasp. 
No one shall ever have to say of me, 
That I divided land with foreigners ; 
Betray’d my country, with a view of gaining 
A portion of it for myself. The realm 
Shall honour me as its protecting friend. 
Proving myself a patriotic prince, 
I will sit down with princes of the land, 
A worthy member of their company. 
I will not have a foreign power strike root 


In Germany, and these Goths least of all— 
These hungry interlopers,” &c. 

This passage also, which so well displays the personal character 
of the hero—a trait of character that elicits our admiration—the 
translator has omitted. 

In his conversation with Questenberg, the imperial envoy, 
Wallenstein says :— 


“ T received this staff 
From th’ Emperor, it is true; but now I hold it 
As chief commander of the Confederation, 
For the good of all, for th’ interest of the whole— 
No longer for th’ aggrandisement of one.”* 

In rendering this passage, Coleridge has mistaken das Reich for 
realm, but the sense is, the Confederation; and in consequence 
of this mistake, the translator makes Wallenstein utter the lan- 
guage, to the imperial envoy, of an avowed traitor :— 





* Siebender Auftritt. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Vom Kaiser freilich hab’ ich diesen Stab ; 
Doch fir ich jetzt ihn als des Reiches feldherr, 
‘ur Wohlfahrt Aller, zu des Ganzen Heil, 
Und nicht mehr zur Vergrészerung des Einen. 
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“ From the Emperor, doubtless, I received this staff; 
But now I hold it as the Empire’s General, 
For the common weal, the universal interest— 
And no more for that one man’s aggrandisement.” 


Had the translator used a moment’s reflection, he must have 
seen that this construction could not be correct ; because, were it 
correct, Wallenstein would have been immediately impeached for 
treason. 


The Countess says to Thekla— 


“ You do amaze me, niece. Oh fie, for shame! 
You force yourself upon him. Oh, believe me, 
You ought to be more distant in your bearing ! 


THEKLA. 
What mean you, aunt ? 


COUNTESS. 
Forget not 
Who you are; who Piccolomini is,” &c. 


Upon which Thekla says, “ Was denn?” two monosyllables 
which have been rendered by Coleridge, “ What then?” But 
the English word then is a very different term to the German 
denn. The latter is a conjunction, and the English word then is 
an adverb. The grammatical incorrectness, however, is here of 
little importance ; but the misconstruction of the sense is enor- 
mous. Coleridge’s construction renders Thekla a pert, forward 
woman, because the question implies,—Well? and suppose I do 
force myself upon him, what then? But Thekla is not a pert, 
forward woman; though quick-sighted, she is so innocent that 
actually she does not understand her aunt, and literally asks for 
more explicitness,—But what ?—to what can you be alluding ? 


The fifth, sixth, and seventh scenes of the fourth act Coleridge 
has rendered in prose, although the original is in verse. It is 
said respecting Virgil, that in his Georgics he tossed dung with 
dignity ; and we may say respecting Schiller, that even in the 
homely conversation of a butler and several footmen, his poetical 
genius does not forsake him, and is not in a single instance 
obscured ; but whether in prose or verse, obscurity and miscon- 
struction are the rule of Mr. Coleridge’s version. ‘The butler 
narrating, 


“‘ How since the battle of Prague, in which Count Friederich, 
The Palatine, at once lost crown and realm, 
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Our holy faith has been deprived again 
Of pulpit and of altar.”* 


The translator says :— 


“ And after the battle of Prague, in which Count Palatine Friederich 
lost crown and empire, our faith hangs upon the pulpit and altar.” 


We may give a few more samples of Mr. Coleridge’s additions 
—“ fine passages not found in the original.” In the conversation 
between the steward and footmen the following occurs :— 

“ SECOND SERVANT, (to the Runner, to whom he gives secretly a flask 
of wine, keeping his eye on the Master of the Cellar, standing 
between him and the Runner ). 

“ Quick, Thomas ! before the Master of the Cellar runs this way— 


tis a flask of Frontignac! Snapped it up at the third table. Canst 
go off with it ?” 


The footman Thomas, or some other of the class, must have 
brought a flask of Frontignac to the translator, for there is no 
other conceivable explanation of such trash (of which the original 
is wholly guiltless), being introduced into the text of Schiller. 
Again :— : 

OCTAVIO. 

“ You are a stranger here—twas but yesterday you arrived. You 
are ignorant of the ways and manners here. “Tis a wretched place. 
I know at our age we love to be snug and quiet. What if you moved 
your lodgings? Come, be my visitor. (Butler makes a low bow). 
For a friend like you I have still a corner remaining. 


BUTLER (coldly). 
“Your obliged humble servant, my Lord Lieutenant-General.” 


Now, of all this, and more, there is not a syllable in the 
original ; and we ask in vain why Schiller has been made to 
father such fustian? Perhaps it was as an indemnity for the 
mutilations so recklessly perpetrated in other parts of the trans- 
lation. If so, as the friends of Schiller, we must beg leave to 
disown the obligation. 


The fifth act of “The Piccolomini” contains the important 
interview between son and father—Max and Octavio. In this 
scene the true characters of both parties are fully revealed, and 





* Vierter Aufzug.—(Finfter Auftritt). 
KELLERMEISTER. 
Nach der Prager Schlacht, 
Wo Pfalzgraf Friedrich Kron’ und Reich yerloren, 
Ist unser Glaub’ um Kanzel und altar, 
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“The Piccolomini” is brought to a close. Coleridge, however, 
has extended “ The Piccolomini” a long way into “ Wallenstein’s 
Death ;” which is taking the same liberty with an author as a 
modern builder might do with the works of an architect, if he 
should pull down the dome of St. Paul’s to add it to Westminster 
Abbey. 

We pass on to where the translator, after omitting twenty-six 
lines, palms the following “fine passage ” on the reader,—Wal- 
lenstein saying to Countess Terzky :— 


“ Set not that tongue upon me, I entreat you— 
You know it is the weapon that destroys me. 
I am routed if a woman but attack me: 

I cannot traffic in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning sex.” 


The fair readers of Coleridge’s “ admirable version ”’ ought to 
be much obliged to the translator for so gallant a compliment, 
which is altogether his own. 

Another such gratuitous addition. The Countess says to 
Wallenstein :— 


«“ Art thou in earnest? I entreat thee, canst thou 
Consent to bear thyself to thy own grave, 
So ignominiously to be dried up? 
Thy life, that arrogated such a height, 
To end in such anothing! To be nothing 
When one was always nothing, is an evil 
That asks no stretch of patience—a light evil ; 
But to become nothing, having been,” &c. 


The following is from the original :— 
WALLENSTEIN. 

“ Ere I should be confounded with those wretches 
That suddenly to greatness rose, and fell 
As suddenly to insignificance,— 
Ere such a state of things should come to pass, 
The world and late posterity shall utter 
My name with detestation, and Duke Friedland 
Shall be the watchword for each deed of horror.” 


In rendering the above passage, Coleridge has mistaken Losung 
(watchword) for Erloesung (redemption); a mistake that renders 
the whole sentence a jumble of words without any positive 
meaning. He says,— 


“ Ere the world confuses me with those 
Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 
This age, and after ages, speak my name 
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With hate and dread, and Friedland be redemption 
For each accursed deed.” 


The Germans frequently have been charged with being fond, 
over fond, of tales of horror, and have been told that cheerfulness 
and gaiety are unknown to them; but we fear some horrors have 
been fastened on them which they never even dreamt of. As 
an instance, we may here adduce some six or seven lines introduced 
by Coleridge, which no one would deem to harmonise with 
Schiller’s genius, who entered into the spirit of his poetry :— 


“ Art thou bid 
To murder? With abhorred, accursed poniard 
To violate the breasts that nourished thee ? 
That were against our nature, that might aptly 
Make thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken. 
Yet not a few, and for a meaner object, 
Have ventured even this—ay, and perform’d it. 
What is there in thy case so black and monstrous ?” 


It is said that the devil, who has got everywhere two horns, 
is in Germany supplied with an additional one; but here the 
additional horn is not of German make—it is of the translator’s 
own manufacture. 

A little further on there is another addition, though of a some- 
what different complexion. Wallenstein says, 


* Once was this Ferdinand so graciously 
Disposed tow’rd me, he loved, he cherished me 
In his esteem—I stood next to his heart. 

What prince has he been honouring like to me ? 
And thus to end !” 


Here we have the translator’s adaptation : 


“ Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me, 
He loved me, he esteem’d me—I was placed 
The nearest to his heart. Full many a time 
We, like familiar friends, both at one table, 
Have banquetted together, he and I; 
And the young kings themselves held me the basin, 
Wherewith to wash me. And is’t come to this?” 


Let it not be thought that we have explored every nook and 
corner of Coleridge’s version to find something to censure; we 
have, on the contrary, barely skimmed the surface, without ° 
employing the drags. 

A glance at the opening scene of “ Wallenstein’s Death.” 
Wallenstein and the Astrologer Seni are observing the heavenly 
bodies; the former says,— 
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“ Now they subdue that stubborn enemy, 
And bring him in the heavens, my prisoner.” 


Seni adds, 
“ And neither of the two grand luminaries, 
Offended by some foul malefico ! 


Saturn, of power divested, harmless, in 
Cadente domo.” 


The following is Coleridge’s construction of this passage :— 


“ Now they have conquered the old enemy, 
And bring him in the heavens a prisoner to me. 


SENI (who has come down from the window). 


And in a corner house, your highness, think of that ! 
That makes each influence of double strength. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
And sun and moon, too, in the sextile aspect, 
The soft light with the vehement—so I love it. 
Sol is the heart, Luna the head of heaven. 
Bold is the plan, fiery the execution. 


SENI. 
And both the mighty lumina, by no 
Maleficus affronted. Lo! Saturnus, 
Inoculous, powerless, in cadente domo.” 


It will be seen that of the above twelve lines, only the first 
two and the last three bear any reference to the original; the rest 
is common-place loquacity, wholly inconsistent with the dignity 
of poetry ; and the translator telling us that Seni has come down 
from the window, involves a contradiction, because when Wal- 
lenstein says, 


“ Suffice it, Seni! Now come down ; day dawns, 
And Mars is in th’ ascendant for th’ hour ; 
Tis not advisable farther t’ operate ; 
Come down, we know enough,” 


Seni answers, 


“ Still let me view Venus, your highness ! 
There she in the east is rising, 
Glorious as an orient sun !” 


This introduces Wallenstein’s farther remarks; a conversation 
that could not have taken place had Seni come down from the 
window. 

In the eighth scene of the fourth act, Butler, by a specious 
sophistry, endeavours to reconcile himself to the perpetration of 
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the most horrible of crimes. We may render the passage thus 
in English :— 


“Man weens to act without controul—in vain ! 
He is the sport and toy of that blind power 
That wills for all a dire necessity.” 


In a note to this passage the translator says: —“ We doubt the 
propriety of putting so blasphemous a sentiment in the mouth 
of any character.” 

This remark reminds us of some sentimental ladies in Ger- 
many, who shed floods of tears for the execution of Sand, the 
assassin of Kotzebue. Not on account of the assassin’s decapita- 
tion—no! that did not move them !—but that the headsman, pre- 
viously to the execution, cropped the delinquent’s fine head of 
hair! Butler’s causing the assassination of Wallenstein may 
pass; but his endeavouring to reconcile himself to the enormity 
of the crime by a specious sophistry—that is a blasphemy ! 

Previously to the above, in the eighteenth scene of the third 
act, Mr. Coleridge says, in a note :— 


“TI have here ventured to omit a considerable number of lines. I 
fear that I should not have done amiss had I taken this liberty more 
’ frequently.” 


The translator has taken this liberty frequently enough, and so 
much so, that, to our thinking, he would have done better had 
he omitted the whole work. He gives, however, what he calls a 
“literal translation ”’ of the omission in the present instance, and 
talks about “entrails,” instead of bowels of compassion, and 
about the “ most spotted of spirits!” What could Schiller have 
thought of being made the reputed father of the “ most spotted 
of spirits?” The translator has mistaken den verdecktesten for 
den beflecktesten der Geister. The meaning is, “ the most secretly 
malignant of spirits.” 

At the end of the eighth scene in the fourth act, there is a 
soliloquy of Butler’s, a feeble imitation of Iago’s reasoning ; but 
a slight acquaintance with Schiller will suffice to convince the 
reader that such did not emanate from the pen of Hn port * 
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Arr. 1V.—The Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D. 
By George Combe. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
London: Longman and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


HE interest that is felt in the lives of all who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in any branch of art, literature or 
science, will naturally draw many readers to the perusal of this 
well written and condensed volume. Nor do we think that many 
will be disappointed, notwithstanding the high expectations which 
a knowledge of Dr. Combe’s own writings may well raise, of 
tinding in his private correspondence ample materials for valuable 
reflection and practical application, as well as for the amusement 
of leisure hours. This is by no means a heavy work, although 
it treats of serious subjects, and of questions peculiarly within 
the sphere of philosophers and physicians. The clearness of Dr. 
Combe’s language, together with the sparks of wit and humour 
which light up his correspondence, render his letters peculiarly 
agreeable reading. 
At the same time, to guard against any unreasonable expecta- 
tions, it must be remembered how necessary Dr. Combe found it 


to husband his resources, to economise all his mental power, and 


to concentrate his observation and reflection upon a few favorite 
topics. The incidents of his life were remarkably free from 
romance, and they will afford nothing of interest to the lovers of 
the wonderful or the tragical. Apart from the travelling which 
was needful to his health, and during which he met with no 
peculiar adventures, his life passed in a sufficiently even tenour. 
This, too, accords with the equanimity which strikingly charac- 
terized him. We do not find him much elevated, nor much 
depressed, only now more full of vivacious humour—and again 
somewhat more sedately witty, but always cheerful as he was ever 
amiable, whatever might be the difficulties of his situation or the 
uncertainty of his worldly prospects. 

It will be gathered from these remarks, that the chief interest 
to the general reader in this volume, consists in the full por- 
traiture of a most amiable and cultivated mind, not as depicted 
by the hand of a brother, who has most judiciously abstained, as 
far as possible, from all remarks of his own, but as presented in 
his own letters and in extracts from his own works. To study 
the character of any man in this way is profitable; but still more 
so of those who are able to give good advice, and to administer 
to others the best results of their own experience. The readers 
of Dr. Combe’s medical works cannot but have already felt 
interested in the man as well as the author; as he comes judi- 
ciously forward in his own pages to impress the importance of 
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his doctrines upon his readers’ minds, by detailing the treatment 
to which he had recourse in his own case. They will have felt 
that they had a kind friend in him, who was really interested in 
their welfare, and wrote solely with a view to benefit mankind. 
Few authors show their own characters so unconsciously in their 
serious works as did Dr. Combe. This favorable impression 
will be only confirmed by every page of these memoirs, with 
the additional conviction that Dr. Andrew Combe displayed an 
acuteness of observation and a delicacy of judgment on all subjects 
that particularly interested him, which will render his opinions 
very valuable as an authority. 

We cannot better introduce Dr. Combe to the reader than by 
extracting a peculiarly characteristic letter, addressed in 1827 to 
the then President of the Phrenological Society, in which he 
declines, but in vain, the honor of becoming his successor in office. 


“ Having, on the evening of our last meeting, accidentally heard 
that a plot is on foot to elevate to the dignity of President a very 
worthy friend of mine, for whom I have long felt the greatest affection 
and respect, but of whose fitness for the office I entertain sundry well- 
grounded doubts, I cannot refrain from calling upon you, whose influ- 
ence in the Society’s councils is justly so great, to consider the matter 
well and anxiously, before you allow any body of conspirators, how- 
ever respectable, to put into your shoes a successor who may be totally 
unable to fill them. 

“ I urge the following reasons to show my friend’s inability to dis- 
charge the duties of the office :— 

“ First, then, a very essential requisite for the president seems to 
me to be, the power of communicating his ideas with that degree, at 
least, of fluency, that shall not lacerate the benevolence of the mem- 
bers, in their efforts at listening to and understanding him. Now, 
the very opposite of this qualification the individual proposed has 
always been eminently distinguished for displaying in a rare degree of 
perfection. 

“ Another requisite, perhaps not less essential, is, that he should 
have some ready command of ideas connected with the subjects under 
discussion ; but I have my friend’s own authority (and whose can be 
better ?) for stating that this qualification, if possessed by him at all, 
is so only in that minute degree that makes its existence altogether 
imperceptible (in any other case I should have added, ‘ to the hearer,’ 
but in Ais, I must say) to the bystander. 

“A third requisite is, that in addition to the ideas and to the com- 
mand of words already mentioned, he should (in accordance with the 
law of size being a measure of power) have a thorax and larynx large 
and powerful enough to receive and to expel, with sufficient force and 
velocity, that quantity of air which is necessary to the production of 
audible, and particularly of intelligible, sounds—endowments which, 
I grieve to say, the proposed individual could never boast of enjoying. 
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“ A fourth requisite is, that the person who is destined to occupy 
such an ostensible situation in the Society’s meetings, should have an 
external aspect, or what we call the natural language, of perfect 
civility, at least, if not suavity. Now, I have heard it alleged that 
your proposed successor, although by no means ferocious in his habits, 
does not always present this agreeable phasis of character in his out- 
ward man, even when his inuer is in a state of perfect tranquillity. 

“ A fifth consideration is, that looking forward to the approaching 
visit of our great and illustrious founder (Dr. Spurzheim), it becomes 
a positive duty in the Society to have some one at its head, who, like 
yourself, may be able to preside with dignity and success both at its 
philosophical and convivial meetings—a function for which I know 
that the proposed gentleman holds himself remarkably unqualified, 
as he has every reason to believe that, at a convivial meeting in par- 
ticular, the very sight of his face (for by some strange mechanical 
manceuvre his body, notwithstanding its being two good ells in length, 
frequently almost disappears from sight)* at the head of a table would 
suffice to spoil the enjoyment of a whole evening, however determined 
to be happy the company might be. I do not go so far as to affirm, 
that the solemnity of his natural language would actually endanger 
the curdling of the generous cream which generally accompanies the 
entrance of Mr. Barry’s much-admired puddings and apple-pies ; but, 
for the sake of the company, even the slightest tendency that way 
ought to be carefully avoided. 

*« A sixth reason is, that the person elected should, on occasion, be 
able to say a few civil things in the way of compliment, and in an 
agreeable way, as it is allowed on all hands, that, as a persuader, 
‘ Love of Approbation’ is too influential a personage to be treated 
with neglect or disrespect. Now, it is historically recorded of the 
intended victim of your benevolence, that he has scarcely ever been 
heard to utter a purely civil compliment in his whole life; and when 
I add that his hairs are beginning to turn grey, you will allow, that to 
expect him to begin now with success, would be in utter contradiction 
to the first principles of phrenological science, and therefore not 40 be 
thought of. 

_ Lastly, on all grand occasions, societies, as well as individuals, 
should always set their best foot foremost, if they wish to command 
respect. Now, I have no hesitation in saying (and I know that my 
friends will excuse me for it), that your proposed successor “is by no 
means the foot that ought to be put foremost on .the occasion of such 
an event as a visit from Dr. Spurzheim. 

“ Finally, it is my firm belief that, if you persist in nominating 
the said gentleman to the said high office, you will excite his Cautious- 
ness to such a degree as will not greatly add to the already dim lustre 
of his manifestations. And, to conclude, if the Society will, in the 





* Dr. Combe’s tall stature arose chiefly from the length of his lower extre- 
mities ; and as in sitting he reclined a good deal backwards, from weakness, 
he appeared rather short at table. 
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exercise of its undoubted wisdom, please to elect a better qualified 
person to succeed yourself, I shall answer for it, that the individual 
proposed will be perfectly satisfied with the intention, and hold him- 
self equally honoured as if he were seated in the chair which you, 
sir, have oceupied with so much advantage to the Society; and that 
he will continue to discharge the duties of the private station for 
which his development has fitted him, leaving to those for whom they 
were intended the possession of the honours which they are best able 
to bear. 

“In thus freely stating and urging my opinions on this most 
important subject, you may, perhaps, wonder what motives can have 
induced me, who may almost be styled the silent gentleman, to break 
through my usual habits of taciturnity, so far as to address you at 
such length ; but the simple fact is, that your proposed successor is 
one of my oldest and most intimate friends,—we played together in 
infancy, were at school together in boyhood, studied together, and 
travelled together in youth, shared together in many moving accidents 
by sea and land, and have lived together so long that my hair, like 
his, is already turning to grey. In this way I feel interested in his 
happiness and fortunes, as if they were my own; and it is to save 
him from new trials that I now exert myself and intrude upon your 
attention, in the hope that you will take the case into your serious 
consideration, and act with true benevolence. Meantime, then, I 
remain, with great respect, Mr. President, yours, very sincerely, 
Anprew Compz.”—p. 154. 


The modesty, and at the same time the perfect honesty and 
sincerity which rendered Dr. A. Combe particularly valuable as 
a medical friend, are here no less evident than his excellent 
humour. As another specimen of how a man remarkable for his 
seriousness, and devotion to objects requiring much earnest 
thought, can in leisure hours give free vent to the innocent mirth- 
fulness of a pure soul, we would quote Dr. Combe’s account of a 
hunforous incident in his voyage to Leghorn in the year 1812, 
which happened very shortly-after his recovery from a very severe 
attack of pain. 


9 wee Corgica, on Friday last, we took the deep-sea line to 
t 


sound. was all out (120 fathoms), when a cry was heard from the 
brig, ‘ A turtle in sight; give chase!’ We had long looked for some 
Sleeping on the water, but found none. At this call, of course, the 
deep-sea line was hauled in, and off we set in chase. ‘Gently, gently !’ 
cries the captain, ‘don’t waken him. Bear down, bear down, without 
noise.” The captain posted himself in the bow, ready to seize; and 
spoke of the turtle soup. We approached fast, and at last came bump 
upon the trough of a grind-stone!!! ‘Famous soup, captain,’ said I. 
‘ Yes, mock turtle.’”—p. 104. 


We might give many more specimens of the same sort, which 
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would present ‘the grave Doctor’ in a somewhat new and most 
agreeable light to those who have hitherto enjoyed only the 
results of his severer studies. 

The chief epochs in Dr. A. Combe’s life may be shortly summed 
up. Born at Livingston Yards, close to the Grass Market, 
Edinburgh, 27th October, in the year 1797, the fifteenth child and 
seventh son of George Combe, a brewer, and the youngest but 
two; he was much indebted toa most respectable nurse, who lived 
at Corstorphin, for care and attention in his early years. At the 
age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a surgeon, in accordance with his 
own taste and desire ; but owing to an injudicious want of perfect 
freedom of communication between parent and child, the imme- 
diate entrance upon his career was marked by a ludicrous scene 
of self-willedness on the part of Andrew, which indicates the 
early sense of independence and dislike of foreign control that so 
valuably distinguished his after career. An escape from drowning 
at a much earlier age, is mentioned as another instance where a fear 
of his parents’ displeasure operated injuriously, by inducing him 
to neglect the change of clothes necessary to secure his health. 
This did probably injure his constitution. He lived for three years 
with his brother George, who was about four years older than 
himself, and had entered the Society of Writers to the Signet for 
the space of three years, till after passing the Surgeon’s Hall, at 
the age of nineteen, when he went to Paris to complete his medical 
education. There he enjoyed the intimate friendship of Dr. 
Spurzheim, and under him studied minutely Dr. Gall’s ‘ Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Brain.’ He also attended the lectures of 
Esquirol, an opponent of Dr. Gall, whose cases of insanity are 
nevertheless declared, by Dr. Combe, to be strong proofs of the 
truth of phrenology. He returned to Edinburgh at the age of 
twenty-two, after visiting Switzerland and Lombardy, where he 
had exposed himself to fatigue and changes of temperature 
injurious to his constitution. Owing to an attack of pulmonary 
disease which followed his return, he was obliged to spend the 
next winter in Italy, and the one after in Marseilles and Leghorn. 
After distinguishing himself by several essays, he took his degree 
of M.D. in 1825, at the age of twenty-seven and a half, when he 
was obliged to fee and attend inefficient professors, before he 
could become a candidate, having chosen to gain his knowledge 
from efficient private lecturers. It was then he published his 
admirable treatise on the seat and nature of Hypochondriasis, 
which was subsequently translated and enlarged. 

From 1825 till 1830, Dr. Combe practised in Edinburgh, and 
during this time established his reputation as a physician. He 
paid much attention to the treatment of lunatics, in the manage- 
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ment of whom, his knowledge of the human mind, acquired by a 
study of phrenology, and a natural tact and heartfelt kindness, 
enabled him to distinguish himself. But in 1831 he was again 
attacked by consumption, and obliged to retire to a milder climate. 
He wintered in Italy, where, by the assistance of Dr. Hirschfeld, 
of Bremen, and Mr. Richard Carmichael, of Dublin, his health 
was considerably improved. He was unable, however, to resume 
practice in Edinburgh till 1834. He then desired to obtain the 
situation of Medical Superintendent of the Montrose Lunatic 
Asylum, but finding that his friend Dr. W. Browne had the same 
situation in view, he waived his own pretensions, and used his 
influence to secure the election of one he considered so well 
qualified for the office. At this time he published his work on the 
‘Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health 
and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education,’ 750 
copies of which were sold in the first four months. A second 
edition of 1,000 copies was so nearly exhausted before the end of 
the year that a third edition of 3,000 copies was printed. We are 
told that 28,000 copies of this work had been sold at the time of 
Dr. Combe’s death in 1847, exclusive of the numerous editions 
printed in America, where it was no less popular. 

After a visit to Sir G. Mackenzie’s and another trip to Paris, 
he projected a Lunatic Asylum which was highly approved of by 
his friends, and which was abandoned only in consequence of his 
being appointed physician to the King of the Belgians. It is 
somewhat questionable whether the public were not injured by 
his withdrawal from a subject on which he was peculiarly well 
qualified to effect material improvements. We cannot but believe 
that an asylum under his management would soon have assumed 
the character of a model institution, and have increased the esti- 
mation in which such establishments are held. The climate of 
Belgium having proved hurtful to Dr. Combe’s constitution, he 
was in a few months obliged to resign his appointment, but he 
continued to pay the royal family an annual visit as consulting 
physician. He received gratifying marks of esteem from King 
Leopold, which do credit no less to His Majesty and the Queen 
than to Dr. Combe, whose honest advice, so free from all adulation 
or needless ceremony, seems to have been duly appreciated. 

In 1836, Dr. Combe published his work on the ‘Physiology of 
Digestion, considered with relation to the principles of Dietetics.’ 
The ninth edition of this work has lately made its appearance. 
In 1838, he was appointed one of the physicians extraordinary 
to the Queen in Scotland, which brought with it honour without 
either duties or emolument. In 1840 he published ‘ A Treatise 
on the Physiological and Moral Management of Infancy; being a 
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Practical Exposition of the Principles of Infant Training, for the 
use of Parents,’ dedicated to Sir J. Clarke. It is now in its sixth 
edition, after receiving many improvements from the author’s 
hand down to the year of his death. This was regarded by Dr. 
Combe as the most valuable of his works, and 9,500 copies of it 
have been sold. 

In 1841, Dr. Combe was seized with a third attack of con- 
sumption, and was forced to spend the winters of 1842-3 and 
1843-4 in Madeira. About this period, when in the immediate 
prospect of death, his letters became more than usually interesting, 
without losing any of their cheerfulness, clearness of thought, 
soundness of judgment, or originality. While unable to visit or 
to compose any larger work, he seems to pour out more of his 
mind into the letters which he wrote to his brother and to his 
familiar friends. 

His health from that time to 1847, when he died, required 
constant attention and much self-denial: and Dr. Combe is a 
singular proof of how much valuable work may be accomplished 
by an invalid; as also the length of time during which constant 
watchfulness and skill may protract the life of an individual in an 
advanced stage of consumption. He thenceforward spent the 
winters in Edinburgh, and the summers in travelling, or in the 


country. In 1847 he took a voyage to America, and found the 
‘Montezuma,’ in which he sailed, crowded with Irish emigrants. 
The noxious effluvia emanating from them penetrated into the 
cabin, infected his constitution, and after his return, led to 
diarrhea, under which he sank in August, 1847. 

Thus lived and died, in his fiftieth year, one who said of 
himself, with no less truth than simplicity :— 


“‘T had an early and great veneration for moral excellence; and after 
having been cold or sullen in the days of my earliest youth, I have 
gone to bed and cried for want of moral sympathy, and formed strong 
resolutions to be for ever after kind and good, no matter how others 
might treat me.” 


In a scientific point of view, one source of value in these 
memoirs is, the light they throw upon the early history of 
phrenology in this country. Whether we adopt the system of 
Gall and Spurzheim, or the much later germinating theories of 
Dr. Carpenter—or even if we discard altogether the belief that 
the manifestations of mind in this world are dependent upon 
the peculiar form of the brain, still the mode in which new 
doctrines are received in this country by eminent men, as well 
as by the vulgar, and the way in which those who uphold them 
are treated, well deserve the serious attention of all impartial 
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minds. The anatomy of the brain, as revealed by Gall and 
Spurzheim, after having been ridiculed and denied, has been 
adopted in all the schools of medicine in Europe, our own coun- 
try included; and the conviction that particular forms of the 
brain correspond to particular mental endowments, seems to be 
on the increase,* for we see frequent allusions to it in our recent 
literature, and our public speakers occasionally assume it as a 
fact. Be this, however, as it may, the opinion of one who so 
earnestly studied, and was so capable of forming a practical esti- 
mate of the value of the doctrines now taught under the name of 
Phrenology as Dr. Combe, must be interesting to all inquirers. 
He mentions that he, like most other converts, began by ridiculing 
Phrenology. He had previously attempted to study Scotch 
metaphysics, and the following is his estimation of Dugald 
Stewart :-— 
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“ On reading Stewart in my maturer years, I often turned away in 
disgust from the small performance of magnificent promises, and the 
trifling shadows of meaning, half hidden under a ponderous panoply 
of high-sounding words. His paltry fear of self-committal, contrasted 
with the only fear that would have become him, but which seems never 
to have occurred to his mind—viz., that of leading his readers into error, 
also repelled me at every page; and I could detect in his writings only 
an elegant mind of ordinary grasp, worshipping its own efforts rather 
than intent upon the advance of truth alone. He desired truth, too; 
but it was ‘ truth and I in company,’ and not ‘ truth, whatever may 
become of me.”—p. 47. 
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No wonder he was thus discouraged from metaphysical studies, 
till he could find something more tangible and practical than 
the empty generalities taught as the philosopy of consciousness. 
This Dr. Combe thought he had found in the mental and phy- 
sical philosophy of Dr. Gall, concerning which he thus expresses 
himself a year before his death, in a most interesting letter to a 
young friend studying diplomacy :— 


ure 


“Your appreciation of the writings of such men as Guizot, Arnold, 
and Thiers, shows that your mind is fitted to embrace large and sound 


\w 





* We must here express an opinion, on the part of other contributors to the 
‘ Westminster Review,’ and our own, that if phrenologists had confined them- 
selves to this modest position, there would have been very little difference, on 
the subject of their investigation, among thinking men. The present ground of 
difference is, not that the faculties of the mind are connected with the brain 
and produce certain physical developments ; but that, upon the nature of those 
developments phrenologists have jumped too hastily to their conclusions, and 
presented us with lists and maps showing a division of faculties in some cases 
metaphysically unsound, and in others, supported only by that loose kind of 
evidence which is quite unworthy of the name of scientific demonstration.— Eb. 
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views of public questions; and your moral sense is strong enough to 
give you a deep interest in eternal justice as the safest groundwork 
you can have. Believing all this, I cannot but feel great and earnest 
anxiety that you should go a step farther in your studies, and make 
yourself thoroughly acquainted with Phrenology, and its relations to 
everything in which man is concerned as a moral and intellectual 
agent. I do not mean so much the physiological part of Phrenology, 
although that would be very useful in many ways. I allude to Phre- 
nology as the nearest approach we have to a system of the philosophy 
of mind, or the philosophy of human nature. To you, more than to 
many men, it would be valuable, by inspiring legitimate confidence 
and diminishing anxiety. From experience, as well as from wide 
observation, I can speak strongly on this point. It gives an interest, 
too, in reading and conversation, from affording correct principles, 
and, as it were, a correct standard of judgment. With its aid, such 
books as Guizot’s become doubly valuable, and their contents doubly 
applicable, from the increased facility of adapting them to new cases. 
But I feel that I am in danger of going beyond the point where you 
can follow me. I see the data which warrant my opinion. To you 
they are still unknown, and it would be unreasonable, therefore, to ask 
you to agree with me farther. I shall, therefore, stop short with my 
general opinions, and only ask of you to have so far confidence in my 
judgment and knowledge (for I know you have in my friendship) as to 
read attentively, with a willing mind, 1st, my brother’s ‘Constitution of 
Man;’ 2nd, his ‘Moral Philosophy ;’ and, lasély, his ‘Notes on America.’ 
If the applications of the phrenological principles to human affairs in 
these volumes should inspire you with an interest in the subject, you 
will then be led to read his System of your own accord. Whatever 
the result may be in this respect, you will not regret having read the 
works alluded to, as they contain many thoughts, and suggest many 
more, which can scarcely fail to be useful to you. 

“In one sense, I am advising you to put the cart before the horse, 
by taking the System last. But to read it with profit, you must feel 
a previous interest in the subject; and with a thinking man, that 
interest is most easily excited by perceptions of utility. I need hardly 
say, that in all his speculations I do not concur, nor will you; but I 
am mistaken if you do not go along with many applications of sound 
principle made by him to the most important subjects that can occupy 
human attention.”—p. 478. 


No writer has insisted more powerfully than Dr. Combe, on 
the necessity of a spirit of religiousness being interwoven with 
education. In fact, the natural tone of Dr. Combe’s mind made 
him anxious to impress a constant sense of God’s presence and 
goodness upon the minds of all whom he could influence; and 
thus to induce mankind to obey, through love and gratitude, as 
well as from a sense of duty, the laws of the Creator. Ina letter 
to Miss Sedgwick, written in 1837, he says:— 
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“JT was pleased to find you quote the passage about natural laws 
having the weight and authority of the great Creator, and not those 
of mere erring man; and I was not less pleased to notice the conti- 
nual reference which you consequently make to the great Giver of all 
good. I cannot fancy a more delightful occupation than tracing back 
every curious design in our economy to the wisdom and beneficence 
from which it emanated, or a more convincing inducement to our ful- 
filment of His purposes,—especially in addressing the uncontaminated 
minds of the young. Much of the ultra-religious spirit of the present 
day seems to me to arise from a gross perversion of God’s truth, and 
to lead to the worst consequences on private and public morals. But 
the proper cure lies not in directly withstanding it, but in diffusing 
widely a knowledge of truths in and about creation, which no sane 
mind can dispute. By slow degrees this will undermine the fabric of 
error, just as the progress of science and reason undermine witchcraft 
and active religious persecution.”—p. 291. 


This subject is resumed at greater length, pp. 501—508, in a 
letter which was written, but never sent, to his brother George. 
As it has been reprinted and very widely circulated in a cheap 
form, as embracing views much needed at the present day, we 
need only quote the concluding passagé :— 


“The existence and operation of natural laws have been demon- 
strated, but not their applications to, and bearings on, daily and 
hourly conduct. Veneration has been hitherto supposed to have its 
true scope in the adoration of the Deity; but its more important and 
equally elevated use in prompting to willing submission to His laws 
and authority as an earnest of our sincerity, has been almost overlooked. 
The religious and moral feelings have never been made acquainted 
with their own intimate and indissoluble union, or trained to act with 
the intellect in studying and obeying the natural laws.”—p. 409. 


On this subject he writes to Sir J. Clarke :— 

“ When I was apparently sinking, in February 1845, I tcld my 
brother that my chief regret was that I had not been able to show 
that all science necessarily leads back to God as its source and centre, 
and derives its whole value as coming from Him, and that it cannot 
be properly taught except as inseparable from religion. My convic- 
tion is, that the true sphere of the religious, and, in some degree, of 
the moral emotions, has been misunderstood ; and that in legislating 
for the moral, religious, intellectual, or physical nature of man, we 
forget a great deal too much that man is a unit—a compound unit, 
no doubt—but still a being all of whose faculties were pre-arranged 
to act together in harmony.”—p. 509. 


The application of sound philosophy to practical purposes was 
never better exemplified than in the following remarks on 
“ attention :”— 
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“Tf we listen, let us listen with our whole powers; if we play, let 
us play with consentaneousness of action among the faculties; if we 
read, let us do it in the same way; if we hear of something affecting 
other people, let us try to enter into it as if it were our own. A 
vigorous and most useful command of mental power will thus be 
attained, which is infinitely more valuable than any amount of mere 
knowledge. - a ° - ” ° 

“6th Nov.—I dare say you will perceive the practical application 
of the principle readily enough. We meet almost daily with people 
whose conversation is either indifferent, or a positive bore, from its 
vapidity and inanity. While they are with us we can, of course, do 
nothing of importance with full attention ; and, therefore, to make the 
most of them, the principle alluded to would recommend our giving 
full attention even to them, and, if we can, turning the conversation 
to a better account. By doing so, we improve our own mental talents, 
and increase the power of voluntary application.”—p. 174. 


And again, in the following observations on telling faults, which 
would be well worthy of ‘ Friends in Council ?°— 


“Tt is, besides, very difficult for two friends to preserve thorough 
confidence in each other after the direct notice of faults. In spite of 
our best endeavours, a feeling, however slight, of mortification creeps 
in to disturb the permanence of the influence; and though the fault 
may be corrected, that feeling may destroy the future power of the 
counseller to benefit his friend. ‘To take my own case, for example. 
I can truly say that when witnessing the never-failing kindness and 
sympathy shewn by you and yours with the sufferings of your fellow- 
creatures, I have not only felt my own better feelings roused into 
purer and higher action, but I have felt my selfishness rebuked within 
me, and seen my deficiencies with a keener and more improving eye 
than if you, or any one else, had plainly told me that you perceived 
them, and wished to warn me against them. There are cases, and 
especially in the instance of the guardians of youth, in which the direct 
notice of faults is called for, and proves beneficial; but this seems to 
me to hold good only where the one possesses a natural authority over 
the other, and to which the other feels himself naturally subject. 
Among equals in mature age, I doubt the propriety or benefit of the 
plan of direct naming of faults, and whether we do not, on following 
it, transgress the rule of ‘Judge not,’ &c. We can rarely tell the 
precise motives of another. 

“Tf you cultivate and encourage the good in another’s character, 
you necessarily strengthen the inward check, and leave the bad to 
languish in comparative inactivity. At the same time you risk no 
mortification; but, on the contrary, elicit confidence and mutual respect. 
Try the rule by your own experience, and I think you will agree 
with me. 

“ The same principle applies to the manner in which we should act 
towards those who differ from us. Our real object is to improve our- 
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selves and them. We can attain this end only in proportion as their 
and our good feelings travel together, and delight in the same con- 
templations. If a strong difference starts up, and we proceed to take 
each his own decided ground on it, we necessarily call into activity 
our combative and lower feelings to aid in the contest; but then 
unfortunately their impulse is to repe! the more, the longer they are 
excited, and not to attract. The result consequently is, in nine cases 
out of ten, to place the parties wider apart. If, on the other hand, 
you seek points on which you harmonise as to essentials, your better 
feelings come into play towards each other, and when occasion calls 
naturally for a decided expression of opinion, it makes double the 
impression on a candid mind, from the very circumstance of your not 
having thrust it forward, I do not mean that one ought to hide his 
opinions, and seem to adopt those of another; far from it: but merely 
that on ordinary occasions it is right to meet on friendly grounds 
when you have it in your power. 

“The same principle makes me, as I said before, always very 
unwilling to speak about the unfavorable traits of a third party’s 
character, unless a direct occasion requires. It is the cultivation of 
the better feelings which gives true happiness, and alleviates the 
numerous evils to which we are subjected; and if, unnecessarily, we 
denounce any one’s failings, we are thereby stirring up an unfavor- 
able feeling towards him. In the case of that youth, Mr. ———, for 
example, if I had been asked before he was engaged, what I thought 
of him, I should have felt compelled to tell that I regarded him as 
very deficient in the higher qualities of intellect, and so much satisfied 
with his own talents and acquirements as would make him not a desi- 
rable tutor. But the thing being concluded, to have expressed this 
opinion afterwards, would have tended only to make his employer 
prejudiced against him, and to place him under an additional disad- 
vantage. I communicated my views to you, because good may after- 
wards come out of your knowing them; and I have full confidence 
that you will not, in the meantime, use this knowledge to his preju- 
dice.”—p. 301. 


Although Dr. Combe was keenly alive to the evils under which 
the labouring classes live, he was too cautious and far-seeing to 
plunge into any scheme for their welfare which was not founded 
upon sound and approved principles. In 1837 he writes thus 
concerning the English operatives as seen in Yorkshire :— 


“The road between Leeds and Manchester runs through a very 
hilly, densely-peopled, manufacturing country ; and the evidently over- 
wrought population astonished me not a little, and impressed me more 
strongly than all the eloquence I ever read or listened to, with the 
danger involved in neglecting the English operatives, and allowing 
them to continue in their present condition ; and with the imperative 
necessity of improving it by education, leisure, and a humanizing par- 
ticipation in some of the enjoyments of life. Physically, the people 
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are well off. That is, their habitations are tolerable, and their clothing 
sufficient. But their hard and unsmiling features, and general ex- 
pression, betoken frames habitually exhausted by excessive labour, 
and incapable of experiencing gladdening emotions. Even the very 
Quakers look grim, care-worn, and irritable. One cannot think, without 
shuddering, on the magazine of brute force thus collecting, ready to 
burst forth when thé day of adversity shall arrive, and human patience 
shall be able no longer to restrain it. Then the wealthy and the 
aristocratic will perceive that even selfishness should have prescribed 
kindness as the best means of their own security. But leisure must 
precede education, otherwise the latter will be a comparatively useless 
gift.”—p. 293. 


For want of similar caution, his brother Abram had, in 1827, 
fallen a victim to his exertions on behalf of the Socialist Society 
at Orbiston, which ended only in failure. The remarks upon 
this subject in a letter of A. Combe’s, p. 109, and the writer’s 
observations in pp. 142—5, will be found full of sorrowful inte- 
rest to the philanthropist. 

There are some readers of this work who will doubtless 
strongly object to the phrenological tone that pervades the whole. 
They will think the very same truths might have been expressed 
in less technical language, and that most of the beautiful and 
important views advocated might be equally well based upon 
systems of mental philosophy opposed to those of Gall and 
Spurzheim. However that may be, it is evident that Dr. Combe 
himself attributed to phrenology the power he possessed of dis- 
criminating character, and the happy change that was effected in 
his philosophical and religious views subsequent to childhood. 
Upon this subject he is very precise and explicit, and he brings 
the subject forward on more than one occasion. But his fullest 
remarks are to be found in a letter to his brother George, written 
in 1841, at a time that he felt himself slowly declining, with no 
expectation of recovery. He then felt regret at being debarred 
from prolonged usefulness in this world, but he was far from 
repining or seeing any hardship in his case. The whole pas- 
sage, where he estimates the value of his own views, deserves 
quotation :-— 


“ T dare say many good men, with their present lights, would look 
upon your estimate and mine of the value of the truths we try to dif- 
fuse, as ludicrously extravagant, and indicating only morbidly active 
self-esteem. But it may be truly said, that in placing faith in the 
principles we advocate, we place faith in God’s beneficent laws, and 
not in our own feeble faculties. I believe that I rate my own powers 
with a fair share of humility ; and yet I can see no traces of incon- 
sistency or presumption in declaring, in the face of the world, that I 
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am convinced that such of the principles expounded in my writings 
as are true will one day be widely diffused, and lead to an important 
improvement in the condition of man. I can say so with all humility, 
because the principles, so far as true, are of God’s making, not of 
mine, and I explain only what He has ordained. I am, of course, 
equally at liberty to speak as I think of the ultimate effects of your 
own works in this respect ; and with the prospect of early death before 
me, I am not in a condition of mind favorable for uttering phrases of 
mere flattery or inconsiderateness. 

“In regard to the influence of Phrenology on my religious views, 
I think it right to add, that I never knew what peace of mind on 
religious subjects was, till I arrived by slow degrees at my present 
views—most of them more than twenty years ago; and that, such as 
they are, they have stood the test of my illnesses in 1820-1-2, and 
1831-2-3, and continue to this hour to satisfy my judgment and sup- 
port my faith in unhesitating reliance upon the goodness of the Being 
who created me. In this reliance I am wholly uninfluenced by any 
real or supposed merits of my own—for I know my weakness on that 
score. As I told you in a former letter, I am naturally strongly 
susceptible of religious impressions, and my thoughts turn habi- 
tually to, and have always had great delight in, the investigation and 
contemplation of the works, laws, and attributes of God. . . . 
Almost from infancy, however, I felt repelled and puzzled by the 
representations, from the pulpit and in the Catechism, of the corrupt 
condition and dreadful prospects of man. Doubts thus arose in my 
mind regarding these points, from what I heard at church and was 
taught at home, and from the contradiction which I saw everywhere 
between doctrine and practice. I never had read any heterodox book 
or heard any heterodox conversation, or had any source but reflection 
on what I heard from the pulpit and read in the Bible, from which to 
form my opinions ; and I well recollect, that, even with you, I never 
touched upon the subject till after my own mind was made up—and 
then accident led to the discovery, that we had both passed through a 
similar process of thought, and arrived at the same conclusions on the 
points referred to. Phrenology was a great blessing to me in finally 
clearing up and giving consistency to my views, and consequently in 
giving me an abiding peace of mind. By explaining the source of my 
own feelings, and of certain prevailing dogmas, in the workings of the 
primitive faculties of the mind, often unregulated by knowledge or 
reason,—and elucidating the relations of man to his Creator and to 
the external world,—it effectually removed my difficulties, and threw 
a clear and sustaining light upon obscurities which had previously 
bewildered me. It thus gave me that firm and improving trust in 
God, which has been to me the source of much happiness, and I hope 
of some improvement, and has since been the abiding feeling of my 
mind.”—p. 406. 


He adds his views upon the discipline of the present world :— 
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“ Tf we act in harmony with the conditions under which the organism 
is placed, and with the moral laws, we not only reap happiness for 
ourselves, but become instrumental in increasing the happiness of 
others; at the same time our nature becomes improved, and we live 
and rejoice in a purer moral atmosphere. This is the certain result of 
rightly fulfilling the duties of the present world; and where can a 
more natural or lasting source of love and gratitude to God and sub- 
mission to His will be found, than in such conduct and such results? 
or what can be a better or more natural preparation for a higher 
sphere of existence? I think, therefore, that even those who regard 
this world as merely a place of preparation for a better, ought first to 
look to their duties in the world where they now reside, in the assur- 
ance that the God who presides everywhere, will never assign it as a 
reason for excluding them from future happiness, that they have been 
too steadfast in obeying His will here.”—p. 407. 


It was before this that Dr. Combe is found looking forward in 
perfect resignation to his own departure, in a letter to his brother 
George :— 


“Tam thankful to Providence for having spared me so long, and 
allowed me so much enjoyment. I am grateful, also, for present com- 
fort; and if the future be within my power of bearing easily, I shall be 
more thankful still. Many things 1 would have liked to do; but I 
have had years of usefulness beyond what I once expected; and if [ 
cannot do more, I have the satisfaction of having brought out my three 
books on Physiology, Digestion, and Infancy, not to mention that of 
Insanity ; which, I hope, will help to give a better direction to the 
inquiries of others, and turn the public mind to things that there is 
great need of attending to.”—-p. 395. 


That his works were all written more with a view to the public 
good than to profit or reputation, and that his success was unex- 
pected, we can easily believe, on the Doctor’s own testimony. 


“T should like to be remembered by my friends, and associated in 
their minds with pleasing recollections ; but for more than this I have 
no desire. I think I can say I never wrote a line from a hope of fame 
or emolument. Not that I was indifferent either to public opinion or 
to the value of money; for I wished that those who knew me at all 
should think well of me, and I was very well pleased if reward fol- 
lowed my labours. I can as honestly say, that though pleased and 
gratified, I never felt elated even by the warmest eulogiums on my 
writings. At first, 1 was doubtful whether I possessed the talent of 
clear exposition. The public satisfied me on that score; but I never 
varied in my estimate of the utility of the ideas I sought to com- 
municate. In like manner, I never felt carried away by expressed 
approval or praise in my private life, for I could never lose sight of the 
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3 
length I really fell short of what I wished to be or do. Often when 
most praised, my deficiencies came most strongly before me, and made 
me feel rather shame than pleasure. In the exercise of my professi¢n 
this was a common occurrence. People expressed obligations and 
gratitude where, in my inner man, I was conscious only of the short- 
comings of knowledge and usefulness, and of the really small amount 
of my own merits. In this way I have received more credit and 
kindness than I had any valid claim to. 

“T have been deeply sensible of the imperfections of medicine as a 
science in which principles are yet, in a great measure, to be sought 
for; and at times, when I felt my mind more than usually vigorous, I 
fancied that, if I had enjoyed sustained health and energy, I might 
have contributed to put things on a more solid foundation. But 
infirmity diminished my powers of application, and, along with my 
deficient Eventuality, prevented me from acquiring the necessary 
extent of knowledge, and commanding easily what I possessed. Views 
which I thought of some value thus passed through my mind, but 
these I could neither arrest nor elaborate; and now, I fear, the day 
has gone by even for the attempt. My books contain many of these 
views, but not systematised sufficiently to arrest the attention of an 
unreflecting mind.”—p. 399. 


It would be out of place, in a journal like this, were we to go 
largely, or in detail, into Dr. Combe’s more immediate relations 
to his profession, or to attempt to estimate the kind and amount 
of benefit he conferred by his writings, and by his example, upon 
the art of healing, in its most extended sense and highest sig- 
nificance. We do not know a worthier or more useful sub- 
ject for an essay in one of our larger Medical Journals, than to 
determine the just position of such a man as Dr. Combe in 
the history of medicine—showing what it was in theory and in 
practice, in its laws as a science, and in its rules as an art—when 
he made his appearance on its field, and what impression his 
character and doctrines have made upon the public as requir- 
ing, and upon his brethren as professing to furnish, the means 
of health. The object of such an essay would be to make out 
how far Dr. Combe’s principles of inquiry, his moral postu- 
lates, his method of cure, his views of the powers and range of 
medicine as an estimative, rather than an exact, science, his 
rationale of human nature as composite and in action,—how far 
all these influences may be expected to effect any future enlarge- 
ment, enlightenment, and quickening of that art which is, par 
excellence, the art of life, and whose advance, in a degree of 
which we can form little conception from its present condition, 
was believed by one of the greatest intellects of any age (Descartes), 
to be destined to play a signal part in making mankind more 
moral, wiser, and happier, as well as stronger, longer-lived, and 
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healthier. The cause of morality —of everything that is con- 
nected with the upward and onward movement of the race—is 
more dependent upon the bodily health, the soundness of the 
human constitution, than many politicians, moralists, and divines 
are ready to believe. 

Dr. Combe was not, perhaps, what is commonly called a man 
of genius; that is, genius was not his foremost and most signal 
and efficient quality. He made no brilliant discovery in phy- 
siology or therapeutics, like some of his contemporaries. He 
did not, as by a sudden flash of light, give form, and symmetry, 
and meaning to the nervous system, as did Sir Charles Bell, 
when he proved that every nerve is double; that its sheath, like 
the Britannia bridge, contains two lines, carrying two trains—an 
up and a down; the sensory, as the up, bringing knowledge from 
without of all sorts to the brain; the motory, as the down, carry- 
ing the orders from the same great centre of sensation and will. 
Neither did he, like Dr. Marshall Hall, make this discovery more 
exquisite, by adding to it that of the excito-motor nerves—the 
system of reflex action, by which, with the most curious nicety 
and art (for Nature is the art of God), each part of our frame, 
however distinct in function, different in structure, and distant 
from the others, may intercommunicate with any or every part, 
as by an electric message, and which thus binds in one common 
sympathy of pleasure and pain, the various centres of organic 
and animal life with each other, and with the imperial brain. 
Neither did he, as Lennec, open the ear, and through it the 
mind of the physician, to a new discipline, giving a new method 
and means of knowledge and of cure. Nor, finally, did he 
enrich practical medicine, as Dr. Abercrombie and others have 
done, with a selection of capital facts, of “ middle propositions,” 
from personal experience and reflection, and with the matured 
results of a long-exercised sagacity and skill in diagnosis and 
in treatment. He did not do all this for various reasons, but 
mainly and simply because his Maker had other and important 
work for him, and constituted and fitted him accordingly, by a 
special teaching from within and from without, for its accom- 
plishment, vouchsafing to him what is one of his best blessings to 
any of his creatures—an innate perception of law, a love of first 
principles, a readiness to go wherever they led, and nowhere else. 
He discovered—for to him it had all the suddenness of a first sight 
—that all the phenomena of disease, of life, and of health, every- 
thing in the entire round of the economy of man’s microcosm, 
move according to certain laws, and fixed modes of procedure— 
laws which are ascertainable by those who honestly seek them, 
and which, in virtue of their reasonableness and beneficence, and 
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bearing, as it were, the “ image and superscription” of their Divine 
Giver, carry with them, into all their fields of action, the double 
burden of reward and punishment ; and that all this is as demon- 
strable as the law of gravitation, which, while it shivers an erring 
planet in its anger, and sends it adrift to “ hideous ruin and com- 
bustion,” at the same moment, and by the very same force, times 
the music of the spheres, compacts a dew-drop, and guides, as of 
old, Arcturus and his sons. This is Dr. Combe’s highest—his 
peculiar distinction among medical writers. He burns, as with a 
passionate earnestness, to bring back the bodily economy of man 
to its allegiance to the Supreme Guide. He shows in his works, 
and still more impressively in his living and dying, the divine 
beauty, and power, and goodness, that shine out in every the com- 
monest, and what we call meanest instance, of the adaptation of 
man by his Maker to his circumstances, his duties, his sufferings, 
and his destiny. This may not be called original genius, perhaps ; 
we are sorry it is as yet too original; but in the calm eye of 
reason and thoughtful goodness, and we may in all reverence add, 
in the eye of the all-seeing Unseen, it is something more divinely 
fair, more to be desired and honored, than much of what is gene- 
rally called genius. It is something which, if acted upon with the 
simplicity, the energy, the constancy, the intelligence with which 
for twenty-five years it animated Dr. Combe, by say ten thousand 
men and women for as many years, would so transform the whole 
face of society, and work such mighty changes in the very sub- 
stance, so to speak, of human nature, in all its ongoings, as would 
as much transcend the physical marvels and glories of our time, 
and all the progress made thereby in civilization and human well- 
being, as the heavens are higher than the earth ; and as our moral 
telations, our conformity to the will and the likeness of God, 
are, more than any advance in mere knowledge and power, man’s 
highest exercise and his chief end. We are not so foolish as to 
think that in recognizing the arrangements of this world, and all 
it contains, as being under God’s law, Dr. Combe made a dis- 
covery in the common sense of the word; but we do say he 
unfolded the length and breadth, the depth and height of this 
principle as a practical truth, as a rule of life and duty, beyond 
any man before him. And thus it was, that though he did not, 
like the other eminent men we have mentioned, add signally 
to the material of knowledge, he observed with his own eyes 
more clearly, and explained the laws of healthy, and, through 
them, of diseased action, and promulgated their certain rewards 
and punishments more convincingly than any one else. He 
made this plainer than other men to every honest capacity, 
however humble. He showed that every man has an internal 
2D2 
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personal activity implanted in him by his Creator, for preserving 
or recovering that full measure of soundness, of wholeness, of 
consentaneous harmonious action, of well-balanced, mutually 
concurring forces, which constitutes health, or wholth, and for 
the use or abuse of which he, as a rational and responsible being, 
is answerable on soul and conscience to himseif, to his fellow- 
men, and to his Maker. 

Dr. Combe has so beautifully given his own account of this 
state and habit of mind and feeling, this principled subjection of 
everything within him to the manifestation of God’s will in his 
works and in his creatures, that we quote it here. 


“ The late Rev. Mr. of stopped me one day, to say 
he had read my Physiology with great satisfaction, and that what 
pleased him greatly was the vein of genuine piety which pervaded 
every page, a piety uncontaminated by cant. Some of my good friends 
who have considered me a lax observer of the outward forms of piety, 
might laugh at this. Nevertheless, it gave me pleasure, because in 
my conscience I felt its truth. There is scarcely a single page in all 
my three physiological works, in which such a feeling was not active 
as I wrote. The unvarying tendency of my mind is to regard the 
whole laws of the animal economy, and of the universe, as the direct 
dictates of the Deity ; and in urging compliance with them, it is with 
the earnestness and reverence due to a Divine command that I do it. 
I almost lose the consciousness of self in the anxiety to attain the 
end ; and where I see clearly a law of God in our own nature, I rely 
upon its efficiency for good with a faith and peace which no storm 
can shake, and feel pity for those who remain blind to its origin, 
wisdom, and beneficence. I therefore say it solemnly, and with the 
prospect of death at no distant day, that I experienced great delight, 
when writing my books, in the consciousness that I was, to the best 
of my ability, expounding ‘the ways of God to man,’ and in so far 
fulfilling one of the highest objects of human existence. God was, 
indeed, ever present to my thoughts.”—p. 401. 





This was the secret of his power over himself and others—He 
believed and therefore he spake; he could not but speak, and 
when he did, it was out of the abundance of his heart. Being 
impressed and moved, he became of necessity impressive and 
motive. Hence, if there be not in his works much of the lightening 
of genius, resolving error into its constituent elements by a 
stroke, unfolding in one glance both earth and heaven, and bring- 
ing out in bright eminence some long-hidden truth—if he but 
seldom astonishes us with the full-voiced thunder of eloquence ; 
there is in his pages, everywhere pervading them as an essence, 
that still small voice, powerful but not by its loudness, which 
finds its way into the deeper and more sacred recesses of our 
rational nature, and speaks to our highest interests and senses— 
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the voice of moral obligation to gratitude and obedience, to know 
the divine will as regards ourselves, and to do it. His natural 
capacity and appetite for knowledge, his love of first principles, 
his serious vivacity, his unfeigned active benevolence, his shrewd- 
ness, his affections, his moral courage and faithfulness, his clear 
definite ideas, his whole life, his very sufferings, sorrows and 
regrets, were all, as by a solemn act of his entire nature, con- 
secrated to this simple absorbing end. Thus it was that he kept 
himself alive so long, with a mortal malady haunting him for 
years, and was enabled to read to others the lessons he had learned 
tor himself in the valley of the shadow of death. 

We have been struck, in reading Dr. Combe’s works, and 
especially these memoirs, at the resemblance, not merely in prin- 
ciples and rules, and in the point from which they view their 
relations to their profession, but in more special characteristics of 
temperament and manner, between him and _ the illustrious 
Sydenham, and the still more famous “ divine old man of Cos.” 
We refer to the continual reference by them to Nature, as a 
regulating power in the human body; their avoiding specula- 
tions as to essence, and keeping to the consideration of conjunct 
causes ; their regarding themselves as the expounders of a law of 
life, and the interpreters and ministers of Nature. This one 
master idea, truly religious in its character, gives to them a 
steady fervour, a calm persistent enthusiasm or “entheasm” 
(ev and 6eos), which we regret, for the honour and the good of 
human nature, is too rare in medical literature, ancient or modern. 
The words “ Nature” and “the Almighty,” “the Supreme 
Disposer,” &c. occur in Sydenham’s works as frequently and 
with the same reference as they do in Dr. Combe’s. 

The following passage from Sydenham, on Nature, will illus- 
trate our meaning :-— 


“T here [in the conclusion of his observations on the fever and 
plague of 1665 and 1666] subjoin a short note, lest my opinion of 
Nature be taken in a wrong sense. Inthe foregoing discourse I have 
made use of the term Nature, and ascribed various effects to her, as I 
would thereby represent some one self-existing being, everywhere 
diffused throughout the machine of the universe, which, being en- 
dowed with reason, governs and directs all bodies—such an one as 
some philosophers seem to have conceived the soul of the world to 
be. But I neither affect novelty in my sentiments or expressions ; I 
have made use of this ancient word in these pages, if I mistake not, in 
a qualified sense ; for by Nature I always mean a certain assemblage 
of natural causes, which, though destitute of reason and contrivance, 
are directed in the wisest manner while they perform their operations 
and produce their effects ; or, in other words, the Supreme Being, by 
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whose power all things are created and preserved, disposes them all 
in such manner, by his infinite wisdom, that they proceed to their 
appointed functions with a certain regularity and order, performing 
nothing in vain, but only what is best and fittest for the whole frame 
of the universe and their own peculiar nature, and so are moved like 
machines, not by any skill of their own, but by that of the artist.” 


And Hippocrates briefly says, “ Nature in man is the aggregate of 
all things that concur to perfect health,and the foundation of all right 
reasoning and practice in physic”—exactly the same great truth 
which Dr. Combe and Dr. Forbes, thousands of years afterwards, 
are abused by their brethren for promulgating; and the old 
Ephesian cry is raised loud and long among the craftsmen who, 
like Demetrius and his crew, are more filled with wrath than 
with reason. 

As we have already said, Dr. Combe was neither distinguished 
as a discoverer nor as a practitioner. Owing to feeble health, he 
was not permitted the opportunity of being the latter, though he 
possessed some of the highest qualities of a great physician ; and 
the evenness of his powers probably would have prevented him 
from making any one brilliant hit as the former: for it is our 
notion, for which we have not space here to assign the reasons, 
that original geniuses in any one department, are almost always 
odd men—that is, are uneven, have some one dominant faculty, 
lording it over the rest. So that, if we look back among the 
great men in medicine, we would say that he was less like Harvey 
or Sydenham, than Locke, who, even though not generally thought 
so, was quite as much of a doctor during his life, as of a philoso- 
pher and politician. It was not merely in their deeper constitu- 
tional qualities—their love of truth, and of the God of truth— 
their tendency towards what was immediately useful—their pre- 
ferring observation to speculation, but not declining either, as the 
help and complement of the other ; their choosing rather to study 
the mind or body as a totum quid, a unit, active and execu- 
tive, and as a means to an end, than to dogmatise and dream 
about its transcendental constitution, or its primary and ultimate 
condition ; their valuing in themselves, and in others, soundness 
of mind and body, above strength or quickness; their dislike to 
learned phrases, and their attachment to freedom, political, reli- 
gious and personal—it was not merely in these larger and more 
substantial matters that John Locke and Andrew Combe were 
alike: they had in their outward circumstances and histories 
some curious coincidences. 

Both were grave, silent, dark-haired, and tall; both were un- 
married, and yet both were much in the company of superior 
women, and had much of their best pleasure from their society 
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and sympathy, and each had one of the best of the sex to watch 
over his declining years, and to close his eyes; to whose lot it 
fell, in the tender words of Agricola’s stern son-in-law—* assi- 
dere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu.” 
Moreover, both were educated for medicine, but had to relinquish 
the active practice of it from infirm health, and in each the local 
malady was in the lungs. Both, by a sort of accident, came 
in close contact with men in the highest station, and became 
their advisers and friends—we refer to Lord Shaftesbury, and to 
the Third William, and Leopold, two of the wisest and shrewdest 
of ancient or modern kings. They resided much abroad, and 
owed, doubtless, much of their largeness of view and their 
superiority to prejudice, to having thus seen mankind from 
many points. Both had to make the art of keeping themselves 
alive, the study of their health, a daily matter of serious thought, 
arrangement, and action. They were singularly free from the 
foibles and prejudices of invalids; both were quietly humorous 
in their natures, and had warm but not very demonstrative 
affections ; and to each was given the honour of benefiting their 
species to a degree, and in a variety of ways, not easily estimated. 
Locke, though he may be wrong in many of his views of the laws 
and operations of the human mind, did more than any one man 
ever did before him, to strengthen and rectify, and restore to 
healthy vigour, the active powers of the mind—the observation, the 
reason, and the judgment; and of him, the weighty and choice 
words of Lord Grenville are literally true: “With Locke com- 
menced the bright era of a new philosophy, which, whatever were 
still its imperfections, had for its basis clear and determinate con- 
ceptions; free inquiry and unbiassed reason for its instruments, 
and for its end truth,—truth unsophisticated and undisguised, 
shedding its pure light over every proper object of the human 
understanding, but confining itself with reverential awe within 
those bounds which an all-wise Creator has set to our inquiries.” 
While, on the other hand, Dr. Combe, making the body of man 
his chief study, did for it what Locke did for his mind; he 
explained rather the laws of physiology, than the structure of 
the organs; he was more bent upon mastering the dynamics than 
the statics of health and disease—of life and death; but we are 
too near his time, too imperfectly aware of what he has done for 
us, to be able to appreciate the full measure or quality of the 
benefit he has bestowed upon us and our posterity, by his simply 
reducing man to himself—bringing him back to the knowledge, 
the acknowledgment, and the obedience of the laws of his nature. 

Dr. Combe’s publications have been already mentioned. His 
best known are, his ‘ Physiology,’ his ‘ Physiology of Digestion,’ 
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and his ‘Management of Infancy.’ The first was the earliest, 
and is still the best exposition and application of the laws of 
health. His ‘ Digestion’ is perhaps the most original of the 
three. It is less taken up, as such treatises, however excellent, 
generally are, with what to eat and what to avoid, than with how 
to eat anything and avoid nothing, how so to regulate the great 
ruling powers of the body, as to make the stomach do its duty 
upon whatever that is edible is submitted toit. His book on the 
‘Management of Children,’ is to us the most delightful of all 
his works; it has the simplicity, and mild strength, the richness 
and vital nutriment of “ the sincere milk’’—that first food of man, 
and the best cooked. This /actea ubertas pervades the whole little 
volume ; and we know of none of Dr. Combe’s books in which the 
references to asuperintending Providence, to a divine Father, to a 
present Deity, to be loved, honored, and obeyed, are so natural, 
so impressive, so numerous, and so child-like. His ‘Observations 
on Mental Derangement’ have long been out of print. We 
sincerely trust that Dr. James Cox, who has so well edited the 
last edition of his uncle’s ‘ Physiology,’ may soon give us a new 
one of this important work, which carries his principles into 
this sad and most important region of human suffering and evil. 
Apart altogether from its peculiar value as an application of 
Phrenology to the knowledge and cure of Insanity—it is, as 
Dr. Abercrombie, who was not lavish of his praise, said, “ full of 
sound observation and accurate thinking, and likely to be very 
useful.” : 

There is, by the bye, one of Dr. Combe’s papers, not men- 
tioned by his brother, which we remember reading with great 
satisfaction and profit, and which shows how he carried his 
common sense, and his desire to be useful, into the minutest 
arrangements. It appears in ‘Chambers’ Journal’ for August 
30th, 1834, and is entitled “ Sending for the Doctor ;” we hope 
to see the nine rules therein laid down, in the next edition of 
the ‘ Life.’ 

We shall now conclude this cursory survey of Dr. Combe’s 
relations, general and direct, to medicine, by earnestly recom- 
mending the study of his ‘Memoirs’ to all medical men, young 
and old, but especially the former. They will get not merely much 
instruction of a general kind, from the contemplation of a 
character of singular worth, beauty and usefulness, but) they 
will find lessons everywhere, in their own profession, lessons 
in doctrine and in personal conduct; and they will find the 
entire history of a patient’s life and death, given with a rare 
fulness, accuracy, and impressiveness ; they will get hints inci- 
dentally of how he managed the minutest and most delicate 
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matters; how, with order, honesty, and au ardent desire to do 
good, he accomplished so much, against and in spite of so much. 
We would, in fine, recommend his letter to Sir James Clark on 
the importance of Hygiéne as a branch of medical education, 
(page 311); his letter to the same friend on medical education 
(page 341), in regard to which we agree with Sir James that 
the medical student cannot have a better guide during the pro- 
gress of his studies; a letter on the state of medical science, 
(page 400); his remarks on the qualifications for the superin- 
tendent of a lunatic asylum; and, at page 468, on scepticism on 
the subject of medical science. These, and his three admirable 
letters to Dr. Forbes, would make a valuable little book. We 
conclude with a few extracts taken from these papers at random. 
It would be difficult to put more truth on their subjects, into 
better words. 


“T have always attached much less importance than is usually 
done, to the abstract possibility or impossibility of finishing the com- 
pulsory part of professional education within a given time, and have 
long thought that more harm than good has been done by fixing too 
early a limit. The intelligent exercise of .medicine requires not only 
a greater extent of scientific and general attainments, but also readier 
comprehensiveness of mind, and greater accuracy of thinking and 
maturity of judgment, than perhaps any other profession ; and these 
are qualities rarely to be met with in early youth. So generally is 
this felt to be the case, that it is an all but universal practice for 
those who are really devoted to the profession, to continue their studies 
for two or three years, or even more, after having gone through the 
prescribed curriculum, and obtained their diplomas ; and those only 
follow a different course who are pressed by necessity to encounter 
the responsibilities of practice, whether satisfied or not with their own 
qualifications: and if this be the case, dves it not amount to a virtual 
recognition, that the period now assigned by the curriculum is too 
short, and ought to be extended? In point of fact, this latter period 
of study is felt by all to be by far the most instructive of the whole, 
because now the mind is comparatively matured, and able to draw its 
own inferences from the facts and observations of which it could 
before make little or no use; and it is precisely those who enter upon 
practice too early who are most apt to become routine practitioners, 
and to do the least for the advancement of medicine as a science.”— 
p. 343. 


“ The only thing of which I doubt the propriety is, requiring the 
study of logic and moral philosophy at so early an age. For though 
a young man, before eighteen, may easily acquire a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with one or two books on these subjects, such as Whately and 
Paley, to be able to answer questions readily, I am quite convinced 
that his doing so will be the result merely of an intellectual effort in 
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which memory will be exercised much more than judgment, and that 
the subjects will not become really useful to him like those which he 
feels and thoroughly understands, but will slip from him the moment 
his examination is at an end, and probably leave a distaste for them ever 
after. To logic, so far as connected with the structure of language, 
there can be no objection at that age; but as an abstract branch of 
science, I regard it, in its proper development, as fit only for a more 
advanced period of life. The whole basis and superstructure of 
moral philosophy, too, imply for their appreciation a practical know- 
ledge of human nature, and of man’s position in society, of his proper 
aims and duties, and of his political situation,—which it is impossible 
for a mere youth to possess; and, in the absence of acquaintance with, 
and interest in the real subjects, to train the mind to the use of words 
and phrases descriptive of them (but, to him, without correct mean- 
ing), is likely to be more injurious than beneficial. A man must 
have seen and felt some of the perplexities of his destiny, and begun 
to reflect upon them in his own mind, before he can take an intelli- 
gent interest in their discussion. To reason about them sooner, is 
like reasoning without data; and besides, as the powers of reflection 
are always the latest in arriving at maturity, we may fairly infer that 
Nature meant the knowledge and experience to come first.”—p. 348. 


Sir William Hamilton, who differs so widely from Dr. Combe 
in much, agrees with him in this, and, we think, with the greatest 


reason; vide note at page 420 of his edition of Reid, which we 
wish we had room to quote. 


“ Tf there is one fault greater than another, and one source of error 
more prolific than another, in medical investigations, it is the absence 
of a consistent and philosophic mode of proceeding ; and no greater 
boon could be conferred upon medicine, as a science, than to render 
its cultivators familiar with the laws or principles by which inquiry 
ought to be directed. 1 therefore regard what I should term a system 
of Medical Logic as of inestimable value in the education of the prac- 
titioner ; but I think that the proper time for it would be after the 
student had acquired a competent extent of knowledge, and a certain 
maturity of mind.”—p. 350. 


“ The one great object ought to be the due qualification of the 
practitioner ; and whatever will contribute to that end ought to be 
retained, whether it may happen to agree with or differ from the 
curricula of other universities or licensing bodies. The sooner one 
uniform system of education and equality of privileges prevails 
throughout the kingdom, the better for all parties.” —p. 359. 


“ The longer I live, the more I am convinced that medical educa- 
tion is too limited and too hurried, rather than too extended ; for, after 
all, four years is but a short time for a mind still immature to be occu- 
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pied in mastering and digesting so many subjects and so many details. 
Instead of the curriculum being curtailed, however, I feel assured 
that ultimately the period of study will be extended. Supposing a 
young man to be engaged in the acquisition of knowledge and expe- 
rience till the age of twenty-three instead of twenty-one, can it be 
said that he will then be ¢oo old for entering upon independent prac- 
tice? or that his mind is even then fully matured, or his stock of 
knowledge such as to inspire full confidence? It is in vain to say 
that young men will not enter the profession if these additions are 
made. The result would inevitably be to attract a higher class of 
minds, and to raise the character of the whole profession.”—p. 360. 


“ The bane of medicine and of medical education at present is its 
partial and limited scope. Branches of knowledge, valuable in them- 
selves, are studied almost always separately, and without relation to 
their general bearing upon the one grand object of the medical art, 
viz., the healthy working or restoration of the whole bodily and mental 
functions. We have abundance of courses of lectures on all sorts of 
subjects, but are nowhere taught to group their results into practical 
masses or principles. The higher faculties of the professional mind 
are thus left in a great measure unexercised. The limited and exclu- 
sive knowledge of the observing powers is alone sought after, and an 
irrational experience is substituted for that which alone is safe, because 
comprehensive and true in spirit. The mind thus exercised within 
narrow limits, becomes narrowed and occupied with small things. 
Small feelings follow, and the natural result is that place in public 
estimation which narrow-mindedness and cleverness in small things 
deserve. The profession seeks to put down quacks, to obtain medical 
reform by Act of Parliament, and to acquire public influence; and a 
spirit is now active which will bring forth good fruit in due time. An 
Act of Parliament can remedy many absurdities connected with the 
privileges of old colleges and corporations, and greatly facilitate im- 
provement ; but the grand reform must come from within, and requires 
no Act to legalise its appearance. Let the profession cultivate their 
art in a liberal and comprehensive spirit, and give evidence of the 
predominance of the scientific over the trade-like feeling, and the 
public will no longer withhold their respect or deny their influence.” 
—p. 400. 


“Tf you ask, Why did not God effect his aim without inflicting 
pain or suffering on any of us? That just opens up the question, Why 
did God see fit to make man, man, and not an angel? I can see why 
a watchmaker makes a watch here and a clock there, because my 
faculties and nature are on a par with the watchmaker’s ; but to under- 
stand why God made man what he is, I must have the faculties and 
comprehension of the Divine Being ; or, in other words, the creature 
must be the equal of the Creator in intellect before he can understand 
the cause of his own original formation. Into that, therefore, I am 
quite contented not to inquire.”—p. 403. 
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' JT should say that the province of Hygiéne is to examine the rela- 
tions existing between the human constitution on the one hand, and 
the various external objects or influences by which it is surrounded on 
the other; and to deduce, from that examination, the principles or 
rules by which the highest health and efficiency of all our functions, 
moral, intellectual, and corporeal, may be most certainly secured, and 
by obedience to which we may, when once diseased, most speedily and 
safely regain our health. But perhaps the true nature of Hygiéne 
will be best exhibited by contrasting what at present is taught, with 
what we require at the bed-side of the patient, and yet are left to pick 
up at random in the best way we can.”—p. 312. 


“ Hygiene, aceording to my view, really forms the connecting 
link by which all the branches of professional knowledge are bound 
together, and rendered available in promoting human health and hap- 
piness; and, in one sense, is consequently the most important subject 
for a course of lectures, although very oddly almost the only one 
which has not been taught systematically ; and I consider the absence 
of the connecting principle as the main cause why medicine has 
advanced so slowly, and still assumes so little of the aspect of a 
certain science, notwithstanding all the talent, time, and labor devoted 
to its cultivation.”—p. 319. 


Before we close these remarks we must thank Mr. George 


Combe, not merely for the admirable manner in which he has 
executed the personal details of his brother's life and the state- 
ment of his philosophical views, but for the judgment, good 
taste, and sagacity with which he has dealt with what more 
immediately relates to medicine. Very few non-professional 
men could have done it so discriminatingly ; and with all our 
admiration of the active virtues and general intelligence of our 
medical practitioners, we question if many of them could have 
handled this important but difficult portion of the work, with 
as much liberality and largeness of view, and as much logical 
acuteness. 

We cannot dismiss this volume without expressing an anxious 
wish to see it far more widely circulated than it can be in its 
present handsome but expensive form. The many thousands who 
possess Dr. A. Combe’s other works, will be anxious to entertain 
this as a household friend, as introducing them still more inti- 
mately into the mind of one to whom the world owes so much. 
If the instructive and entertaining, but much less important life 
of Francis Horner, can find its way through a half-crown key into 
the library of the working man, surely we may hope that before 
long a similar change may come over the form in which this more 
valuable record of a valuable life is presented to the public. To 
those who can afford it, and to all public libraries, this well- 
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printed, handsome work will be regarded as no less indispensable 
than those of Macaulay; but for the railway carriage, for the 
workshop, and for the cottage fireside, we would have the words 
of one who knew weli what all ought to know, rendered as ac- 
cessible as cheap print and paper and a large circulation will 
permit. 


Art. V.—1. How much longer are we to continue teaching nothing 
more than what was taught two or three centuries ago? By 


M.E. London: J. Hatchard and Son. 1850. 


2. Baccalauréat et Socialisme. Par M. F. Bastiat, Membre 
Correspondant de l'Institut. Paris: Libraire de Guillaumin 
et Cie. 1850. 


3. A Letter to Sir Robert Inglis on University Reform. By the 
Rev. C. A. Low, M.A. Ridgway. 


SNe is a growing feeling among thoughtful men, that some 

alteration is needed in our system of education. A rumbling 
sound of dissatisfaction at what is going on under the name of 
education in all our establishments, from the Universities down to 
the village schools, has been long making itself heard. At the 
present moment the call for more education is almost universal : 
but here and there, besides, is to be met with an observing, 
cautious inquirer, who wishes to learn something more about this 
education, the increase of which is so urgently called for; who 
asks, What is it, or what has it been hitherto?, What has it done 
for us thus far? What may be expected from it in future, if only 
increased in quantity, without being altered in quality ? 

Silent under-currents of thought and inquiry, in direct oppo- 
sition to those obvious to the eye, may prevail long before the 
surface of society is disturbed. Individuals, concealing their 
dissent and smothering their dissatisfaction, frequently shape 
their expressions and their conduct so as to adapt themselves to 
the opinions and practices that, sway with others, and submit to 
what, in their own private judgment, they may consider unwise, 
untrue, degrading, or demoralizing. Under-currents such as these 
have been for some time forcing their way among European com- 
munities. They are now coming to the surface, and are beginning 
to disturb the upper stream of thoughts and convictions, and 
threatening the stability of long-established systems, and of insti- 
tutions deemed perfect. 

The swelling thought that is at last bursting into utterance, 
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has been much quickened in its growth by the events of these 
three last years. Society has everywhere been convulsed ; govern- 
ments have been subverted; existing laws and usages—among 
others, those even of property and family—have been called 
in question; and a readiness to disregard them has been accom- 
panied by a disposition to force others to do the same. Even 
in our own country, which has been comparatively undisturbed, 
we are compelled to admit, with mixed feelings of alarm and 
anguish, that everything around us is neither creditable nor safe. 
To sit quiet in the midst of so many evidences of suffering in 
the present, and of danger for the future, is impossible. The 
fear cannot be repressed that the wealthy, the intelligent, and 
the well-conducted, are not beyond the reach of moral contamina- 
tion; although the destitute may submit to suffer without resisting, 
and ignorance, vice, and brutality, may seem to be circumscribed 
or kept out of sight. 

There is enough in all this to fix attention, and to arouse an 
anxious spirit of inquiry as to what can have brought about such 
a state of things. One of the most hopeful signs of our times is 
the increasing readiness to search for causes—for the causes of 
evil to be averted, of good to be secured. Moving in this direc- 
tion, who can escape being forced upon the consideration of what 
education has done, is doing, and is likely to do? Truly, educa- 
tion cannot but be admitted to be one of the most active of causes 
operating either for good or for evil. Those who approve of 
education as it is, do so on account of the good which they sup- 
pose it competent to achieve, or of the evil which it is competent 
to prevent. Those who disapprove of education as it is, do so on 
account of the good which, in their estimation, it neglects to 
achieve, or of the evil which it fails to prevent. 

The late debates in the House of Commons on the introduction 
of Mr. Fox’s Education Bill; the public meetings that have been 
held at Manchester, Leeds, Derby and other populous towns, all 
prove that one of the means relied on for mitigating destitution, 
diminishing immorality and crime, and guarding against danger, 
is “ more education.” The two works which we now wish to 
introduce to our readers, are written with a view to urge, not an 
increase in the quantity, but an improvement in the quality of the 
education, up to this time supposed to afford the requisite teaching 
and training. These little works, emanating, one from an English, 
the other from a French writer, differing as they do in style and 
method, agree in one important particular. They both deprecate 
that pertinacious adherence, observed by each in the Universities 
and schools of his own country, to a system of instruction esta- 
blished more than 200 years ago. All sciences and arts, say they, 
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attract to themselves and incorporate the knowledge and practice 
developed day by day; they profit by all experience up to the 
day, to suffice for the wants of the day that is coming. In other 
words, they place themselves in harmony with the age. According 
to them, all sciences and arts do this with one exception. That 
exception is, Education. And yet, continue they, Education ought, 
least of all, to neglect any appliance that might assist her to raise 
the rising generation, at starting, to the level of those most in 
advance of the generation that is passing away. The predomi- 
nance of what goes by the name of Classical Education, is most 
unhesitatingly condemned by them both. The English writer 
traces to this predominance—much good passively left undone; 
the French writer—much mischief actively inflicted. But these 
authors speak much too well to justify our speaking for them. As 
far as our limits will admit, they shall speak for themselves; and 
such of our readers as will allow themselves to be persuaded to 
turn to their works, will be amply rewarded for their pains. 

We will begin with our countryman. Whether first or last, 
M. Bastiat cannot fail to appear to advantage. M. E. opens his 
pamphlet with a rapid glance at the circumstances that brought 
about the introduction of classical litérature into our Univer- 
sities and schools. That now “old” literature was, as he shows, 
“new” when introduced—that, than which nothing better could 


then be taught, is now utterly inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of our age. He afterwards proceeds :-— 


“In the present day no one who, after he becomes his own master, 
acquires a taste for the pleasures of knowledge and of a cultivated 
mind, ever thinks of troubling himself about the acquisition of Latin 
and Greek. Every such person would have done so formerly, but no 
one does so now. Of the very great number of persons now alive, 
who, after they were grown up, began to take an interest in intellectual 
pursuits, the idea of acquiring a knowledge of the old learning did not 
so much as occur to one, perhaps, in an hundred. All turned, as a 
matter of course, to some department of natural science, or to the 
living languages and medern history. The number of fields into 
which natural science is divided is in some degree an indication of the 
number of labourers who are employed in them. There must be many 
in every man’s circle of acquaintance who are at work in, or who, at 
least, take an interest in what is being done in some one or other of 
these fields. With the exception of the constantly diminishing number 
of those whose ideas became fixed during the last century, and of those 
who inherited their ideas, this is the case with almost everybody we 
meet. Who ever hears any one speaking upon subjects of classical 
interest?—-while conversation upon history, and upon scientific subjects, 
is as frequent in society as conversation of a political or religious turn. 
The fact is, that the progress of events, and the circumstances of the 
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times, force these things upon the attention of even the most uncon- 
cerned: they belong to these times. 

“Now it must not be forgotten that all this is done against the 
current of ideas which our educational system has a strong tendency 
to fix in our minds. ‘There is no provision for anything of this kind 
in that system: it pre-occupies the ground with something else. Our 
schools and Universities ignore the whole of it. Nobody need be 
misled by the fact, that in our Universities there are professorships for 
modern history, and for some of the natural sciences. The students 
never hear these subjects mentioned in their colleges, or at their 
public examinations; they are subjects, indeed, which are most 
studiously excluded from the course of instruction. A student may pass 
through the whole system of education, and eventually leave Oxford 
with the highest honours and testimonials of merit and proficiency 
which that University can bestow, and yet know nothing of the 
language, literature or history of France, Germany or Italy; he may 
never have heard of the Italian republics of the middle ages; of the 
Hanseatic league ; of the commerce of the Dutch ; of the battle of 
Pavia ; of the time when the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, and the 
art of printing came severally into general use ; in what year the Turks 
took Constantinople, or in what year Columbus discovered America. 
And as to physical knowledge, he may be ignorant whether the 
Himalaya range is in Asia, or Africa, or America, and whether its 
highest peaks are loftier than Snowdon, or Etna, or Parnassus ; he may 
be ignorant that air is a ponderable fluid ; that the planets have orbits ; 
that plants have been classified, and that our earth has witnessed 
different epochs of animal and vegetable life. With respect to our 
history, it is very possible, as far as what he is taught, or supposed 
to know, goes, that he may believe that Cromwell was one of our 
regularly descended kings; he may never have heard of the Bill of 
Rights, or of the Act of Settlement; and, with respect to modern 
affairs, it is possible that he may think that any information on such 
subjects as iron, cotton, coal, manufactures, or Manchester, beneath a 
gentleman and a scholar. A person ignorant upon every one of these 
points may carry with him from the University of Oxford the very 
highest testimonials of proficiency. Care is taken that the whole time 
of the students shall be otherwise occupied than in the acquisition of 
such knowledge. The honour in which Daubeny, Henslow, Buckland, 
and Sedgwick are held within their respective Universities, is merely 
a reflection of the honour which they had previously received else- 
where.” —p. 4. 


Pursuing the same line of thought, he continues as follows :— 


“ And now we will again return to the strange fact, that in our 
English, that is, in what is really our national system of education, the 
system to which all the children of all the upper classes are entrusted, 
nothing is taught with the intention of giving, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any information upon the condition of man as he now exists in 
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the world, or respecting the causes which have produced his present 
condition, or which may throw any light upon the physical circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded; or upon the laws and operations 
and productions of nature, by availing himself of which, he carries on 
the work of civilisation and progress. The ancient learning is still 
taught alone, and taught, too, in a very incomplete, purposeless, and 
slovenly manner. 

“ Fortunately, however, with respect to physical science, and to a 
general knowledge of the past and present condition of man, it is now 
as it was formerly with the old learning. At the time when there 
was nothing better than the classics, and when acquaintance with 
these was the only means of obtaining intellectual enjoyment, and of 
gaining strength and weapons for the struggles of the day, nothing 
could keep men back from them. All obstacles, such as want of books, 
want of teachers, and want of opportunities, went for nothing. Men 
would, somehow or other, teach themselves. Just the same fact is 
now observable with respect to the different branches of modern 
knowledge; though it is true that the obstacles in the way of their 
acquisition are not nearly so great as was the case formerly with 
respect to the old learning. Without any provision being anywhere 
made for their encouragement, we everywhere see persons, tradesmen 
even, and mechanics, devoting themselves to their study. Men will 
learn what they find both pleasure and profit in knowing. 

“ The bearing of all this upon the subject of education is manifest. 
But first a word upon the let-well-alone argument. It is not well 
that such should any longer be the state of things. It is not well in 
these days, that, at so great a cost of money and time, we should be 
taught so little, and that little in a very incomplete manner, and in a 
manner which disconnects it from the body of our present knowledge ; 
whereas it would be quite as easy to give an education which embraced 
the whole range of human knowledge, and was equal to the require- 
ments of our free and busy age.”—p. 17. 

“The manner in which we continue to make the classics exclusively 
the means of education, will be cited, it may be hoped, at no very dis- 
tant day, as an instance of the manner in which men cling to bygone 
practices, although changes in the circumstances of society have for a 
long time required a corresponding change in their practice. We are 
maintaining what is now powerless, and quite inapplicable to, and 
unworthy of our times; when what is beyond all comparison better, 
and quite in accordance with the requirements of the day, and which, 
too, would include all that we now teach, may be had on quite as easy 
terms.”—p. 23. 


Two short extracts must suffice to give our readers a notion 
of what M. E. considers to be the moral tendency of classical 
education ; and with these we will take our leave of him. 


“There is a vague association in many persons’ minds hetween the 
study of classical literature and the formation of a virtuous character, 
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or at least some of the virtues. In the present state of society there 
is no ground for the supposed connexion. It would, indeed, be easier 
to prove the connexion with the reverse of virtue. There was a 
difference in this respect some centuries ago; men might then have 
found in the old literature many feelings and sentiments better than 
any of which they were themselves conscious. But the general tone 
of feeling is in these days very much in advance of what it was then; 
insomuch so, that a great deal of what we read in the old literature 
would be supposed to teach vice rather than virtue; or at all events, 
to blunt the edge of pure or benevolent feeling, if read in a living 
tongue.” —p. 24. 

“ And now we will ask which of the virtues in particular—we 
denied the connexion generally—classical literature has a tendency 
in these days to inculcate and produce ? Ofthe four cardinal virtues 
there is not one which may not be far more impressively taught by 
the common routine of our own everyday life, to say nothing of our 
own literature. It is hardly worth the trouble of showing that our 
English labourers and artisans understand better, and practise better, 
than even the best educated under the old civilisation, the principles 
of justice, or what is due from one man to another, or how men ought 
to treat each other ; were not this the case, both our religion, and our 
Sreedom, and our civilisation, would have been thrown away upon us. 
Or will any one deny that these same labourers and artisans do amongst 
ourselves submit with more resolution, and with more cheerfulness, to 
hardships and self-denial, than any class amongst the ancients? The 
virtues of our own population are in this respect perfectly astonishing, 
and very much greater than the old declaimers could have had any 
idea of. And have not our own countrymen, it may be said of our 
whole population, quite as much cocl and unflinching and unpretend- 
ing courage as the philosophers and soldiers of antiquity ? ‘This is 
not said from any wish to depreciate the ancients. No one is so fool- 
ish, or so ignorant, as to entertain any wish of the kind. They were 
very great people in their day; and we all admire what was great and 
good in them. Nor is this said from what would be an equally foolish 
wish, that is, a wish to elevate unfairly our own times. It is best 
that things should be seen as they are, and that they should not be 
looked at through a deceptive medium. We ought to know well what 
the ancients did and thought ; but we have no further need of them 
as instructors, especially as our sole instructors.”—p. 27. 


We must preface our notice of M. Bastiat by a short explana- 
tion of the circumstances which made him take up the pen on 
this occasion. It is well known that the question of education 
has lately undergone a lengthened discussion in the Chamber 
of Representatives at Paris. M. Bastiat is a member of that 
Chamber. Heis alsoa staunch advocate of freedom of education. 
Under this expression, he would not sanction a carelessness about, 
an indifference to, or a neglect of, the adequate intellectual teach- 
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ing and moral training of the mass of the people; but he does 
mean that, whatever the method of education resorted to by 
guardians and parents, no disadvantage ouglit to be inflicted by 
the State, upon those who have received their education under 
one system rather than another; unfitness for the work to be 
done, the service to be performed, or the oflice to be filled, being 
the only disqualifications which, in his opinion, ought to be 
recognised. With these views, he proposed, as an amendment 
to the Educational Bill, that University degrees should be abo- 
lished. But his health was not equal to the exertion requisite 
for the full development, in the tribune, of the reasons upon which 
he grounded his proposed amendment—hence the publication 
before us. Regretting the cause which compelled M. Bastiat to 
refrain from speaking, it would not be a small consideration that 
could reconcile us to the loss of what he has written, now that 
we know what it is; for it has seldom been our lot to meet, within 
so small a compass, so much matter suggestive of deep reflection, 
and at the same time pointing to practical amelioration. In our 
extracts we will begin with M. Bastiat’s statement of what that 
part of the Education Law is, against which he directs his attack. 


“The law of our country decides that the most honourable pro- 
fessions shall be closed against all who are not bachelors. It decides, 
besides, that to be a bachelor a man must have his head stuffed with 
Latinity to such an extent as to leave room for nothing else. Now, 
what is the consequence, according to the admission of everybody ? 
It is, that the young men have calculated to a nicety what it is neces- 
sary for them to learn in order to attain their degrees, and they con- 
fine themselves to that. You cry out, you groan. Eh! cannot you 
understand that it is a manifestation of the opinion of the public, who 
will not subject themselves to useless exertion ?”—>p. 6. 

“Ts it natural, is it right, that we should be thus managing matters 
in the nineteenth century? Is Latin an instrument required for the 
acquisition of knowledge? Is it in the writings which the Romans 
have left us that we can learn religion, physical science, chemistry, 
astronomy, physiology, history, jurisprudence, morality, industrial 
contrivance, or social science ? 

“To know a language, as to know how to read, is to possess an 
instrument. And is it not strange that we should pass all our youth 
in making ourselves masters of an instrument which is no longer good 
for anything—or but for little ; since as soon as we begin to know it, 
we hasten to forget it? Alas! why cannot we also forget as quickly 
the impressions which this baleful study has left upon us ¢”—>p. 5. 


The illustration with which M. Bastiat enforces his counter- 
statement to those who assert that education is free because it is 
open to all, is exceedingly felicitous. He maintains that it is an 
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illusion to imagine that there can be freedom under a system 
which confers privileges, such as described, exclusively upon 
bachelors :— 


“ Moi, pére de famille, et le professeur avec lequel je me concerte 
pour l'éducation de mon fils, nous pouvons croire que la véritable 
instruction consiste & savoir ce que les choses sont et ce qu’elles produi- 
sent, tant dans ordre physique que dans l’ordre moral. Nous pouvons 
penser que celui-la est le mieux instruit qui se fait Vidée la plus 
exacte des phénoménes, et sait le mieux l’enchainement des effets aux 
causes. Nous voudrions baser l’enseignement sur cette donnée ; mais 
Yétat a une autre idée. Il pense qu’¢tre savant, c’est étre en mesure 
de secander les vers de Plaute, et de citer, sur le feu et sur lair, les 
opinions de Thalés et de Pythagore. 

“ Or, que fait ’état? Il nous dit—Enseignez ce que vous voudrez 
2 votre éléve; mais quand il aura vingt ans, je le ferai interroger sur 
les opinions de Pythagore et de Thales; je lui ferai scander les vers 
de Plaute, et s'il n’est assez fort en ces matiéres, pour me prouver qu'il 
y a consacré toute sa jeunesse, il ne pourra ¢tre ni médecin, ni avocat, 
ni magistrat, ni consul, ni diplomate, ni professeur. 

* Dés-lors, je suis bien foreé de me soumettre, car je ne prendrai 
pas sur moi la responsabilité de fermer 4 mon fils tant de si belles 
carriéres. Vous aurez beau me dire que je suis libre; j’affirme que je 
ne le suis pas, puisque vous me réduisez a faire de mon fils, du moins 
i, mon point de yue, un pédant, peut-¢tre un affreux petit rhéteur,— 
et, 2 coup sir, un turbulent factieux.”—p. 8. 


M. Bastiat’s sketch of the proceedings in the Chamber, and 
the comments with which he accompanies them, must not be 
entirely omitted. Our abstract shall condense them as much as 
possible :— 


“ Throughout the debates, from their very beginning, criminations 
and recriminations pass freely between the University and the clergy. 
‘ You pervert the youth with your philosophical rationalism,’ say the 
clergy ; ‘ You stupify them with your religious dogmatism,’ replies 
the University. 

“Then intervene mediators, who say Religion and Philosophy are 
sisters; let us combine freedom of examination with authority. Uni- 
versity and clergy, you have each in your turn enjoyed monopoly— 
share it, and cease your contentions. 

“‘ We have heard the venerable Bishop of Langres thus address the 
University: ‘C’est vous qui nous avez donné la génération socialiste 
de 1848.’ 

“‘ And Mr. Crémieux hastened to retort in these terms: ‘ C’est vous 
qui avez élevé la génération revolutionnaire de 1793.’ 

“ Jf there be any truth in these allegations, to what conclusion do 
they necessarily lead? That the teachings of the two schools have 
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been disastrous, not on account of that wherein they differ, but of 
what is common to them both. 

“ Yes, this is my conviction: these two schools have one thing in 
common—the abuse of classical studies ; and, through that, they have 
both perverted the judgment and the morality of the country. They 
differ, inasmuch as one makes the religious element predominate, 
the other the philosophical element; but these elements, far from 
having caused the disorder which has been charged to them, have 
mitigated it. To these elements we are indebted that we are not so 
barbarous as the barbarians constantly held up, through Latinity, for 
our imitation. 

“Let me be permitted to adopt a supposition a little out of the way, 
in order to illustrate my meaning. 

“ I suppose, then, that there exists somewhere, at the antipodes, a 
nation which, detesting and despising labour, has founded all its means 
of subsistence upon the successive plunder of all the neighbouring 
people, and upon slavery. This nation has formed to itself a system 
of politics and of morality—a religion and a public opinion in harmony 
with the brutal principle in which it lives and grows. France gives 
to the clergy the monopoly of education, and the clergy thinks of 
nothing better than sending all the French youth among these people, 
to live their life, inhale their opinions, to be warmed with their enthu- 
siams, and to breathe their thoughts; care only is taken that each 
scholar shall go forth armed with a little volume called the ‘ Gospel.’ 
The generations thus brought up return to their native soil; a revo- 
lution explodes: it is easy to guess what part they will act in it. 

** Seeing which, the State tears from the clergy the monopoly of edu- 
cation, and hands it over tothe University. ‘The University, faithful 
to tradition, in her turn also sends the youth to the antipodes, among 
that people of robbers and slayeholders, taking the precaution to supply 
each with a little volume labelled ‘ Philosophy.’ Five or six gene- 
rations, thus brought up, have scarcely regained their native soil, when 
a second revolution bursts forth. Brought up in the same school, they 
show themselves worthy rivals of their predecessors. 

* Then comes contention between the monopolists. ‘ Your little 
book did all the mischief,’ says the clergy. ‘ No, it was done by 
yours,’ retorts the University. 

“ Not so, gentlemen ; your little books have had nothing to do in 
the business, What has caused the mischief is the strange idea, con- 
ceived and executed by you both, of sending the French youth, whose 
destiny ought to be work, peace, and intelligence, to be impregnated— 
to be saturated—with the impulses and opinions of a nation of brigands 
and slaves. 

“ This, then, is what I affirm: the subversive doctrines to which 
has been given the name of Socialism or Communism, are the fruit of 
classical education, whether that education be dealt out by the clergy 
or by the University.”—pp. 9-12. 


Further on, M. Bastiat proceeds in this strain :— 
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“ What are we to say of the morality of Rome? I do not speak 
here of the duties of father to son, of husband to wife, of patron to 
client, of master to servant, of man to God—duties which slavery 
itself alone could not fail to transform into a tissue of abominations ; 
I wish to dwell only upon what may be considered the bright side of 
the Republic, ‘ patriotism.’ What is this patriotism ?—The hatred of 
foreigners. To destroy all civilisation ; to stifle all progress; to tra- 
verse the world with fire and sword; to chain women, children, and 
old men to cars of triumph—that was glory, that was virtue. For 
atrocities such as these were reserved the marble of sculptors and the 
song of poets. How often have not our young hearts palpitated with 
admiration, alas! and with emulation at this spectacle. It is after 
this fashion that our professors—venerable priests, full of intelligence 
and love—(Eh! M. Bastiat, vous permettez vous le persiflage ?)—pre- 
pared us for a Christian and civilised life: so great is the power of 
conventionalism! 

“ The lesson has not been lost. And it is from Rome, without 
doubt, that we derive this expression—true if applied to theft, false 
if applied to work—one nation loses what another gains, a sentiment 
which yet governs the world.”—p. 16. 


To meet the objections of those who might contend that 
Socialism had taken hold of the classes which do not aspire to 
University honours, M. Bastiat fortifies himself by quoting from 


the report of M. Thiers, on the law of secondary instruction 
(1844) :— 


“ Secondary instruction teaches to the children of the easy classes 
the ancient languages. . . . . . It is not words merely that are taught 
to children when they are taught Greek and Latin; they are taught 
noble and sublime things (‘ spoliation, war, and slavery,’ observes 
M. Bastiat, parenthetically), the history of humanity under shapes 
simple, grand, and indelible. .... . Secondary instruction forms 
what may be called the enlightened classes of a nation. Now, if the en- 
lightened classes are not the entire nation, they characterise it. Their 
vices, their qualities, their propensities—good and bad, soon become 
those of the entire nation. They fix their stamp upon the people by 
the contagion of their ideas and their dispositions. . . . . . Antiquity, 
let us make bold to say to an age proud of itself, antiquity is the finest 
thing in the world (ce qwil y a de plus beau au monde). Let us, 
gentlemen, leave childhood in antiquity, as in an asylum—calm, 
peaceful and pure, fitted to preserve it fresh and undefiled. 

“The calm of Rome!” exclaims M. Bastiat; “the peace of Rome! 
the purity of Rome! Oh! if the long experience and the remarkable 
good sense of M. Thiers have not been able to preserve him from so 
strange an infatuation, how can we expect that our ardent youth 
should be preserved from it ?’—p. 21. 


M. Bastiat’s work is distinguished throughout for closeness 
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of reasoning, and general accuracy of observation and statement. 
Nevertheless it may be noticed, in the passage just quoted, with 
what facility he grants leave of absence to his logic, and substi- 
tutes the play of fancy for the formality of fact, in order to-point 
asarcasm. In the face of such outrageous nonsense, he calls 
M. Thiers a man of “long experience,” and of “ remarkable 
good sense.” M. Bastiat knows full well, that if experience is 
to be estimated by “ long measure,” the experience of M. Thiers 
is not longer than that of any other man of his years. M. Bastiat 
knows that a fiddler or a mob-orator, trained in a bad school, 
may, at the end of fifty years’ experience, exhibit very little 
either of concord or of good sense. The subject, however, is too 
grave for sarcasm. Let M. Bastiat imagine himself called to sit 
in judgment upon some unknown utterer of such language; let 
him imagige himself, diffident of his own sagacity and competency 
to decide in so difficult a case, calling M. de Montalembert to 
his assistance. They would, we think, without much hesita- 
tion, pronounce the unknown individual to be, not a man of 
“remarquable bon sens,” but an “ affreux petit rhéteur.” 

From examining what classical literature is, and what, in con- 
sequence, is likely to be the effect of classical education, M. 
Bastiat proceeds to show, by ample citations from all the most 
celebrated French writers, how far they have been imbued with 


classical notions of the character already described. Among the 
authors whom he cites are Corneille, Fénélon, Rollin, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, and Mably. For the quotations themselves, 
we must refer our readers to M. Bastiat’s masterly performance. 
At the close of them, for the double purpose of guarding against 
misconstruction, and of enforcing what is true and useful, he 
remarks in the following beautiful strain :— 


“In citing the absurd and subversive doctrines of such men as 
Fénélon, Rollin, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, I am far from pretend- 
ing that we do not owe to these great writers pages full of reason and 
morality. But what of false there is in their works comes from 
classical conventionalism, and what of true from another source. This 
is precisely what I contend for—the exclusive teaching of Greek and 
Latin literature makes of all of us living contradictions. It drags us 
violently towards the past, of which it glorifies even the atrocities ; 
whilst Christianity, the spirit of the age, and that fund of good sense 
which never entirely abandons its hold upon us, point out excellence 
to us in the future.”—p. 44. 


After the survey of modern literature, naturally follows that of 
modern action. Whoever may feel any doubt how far the inspi- 
rations of literature may give colour and direction to action, let 
him turn to the first memoir or history that comes within his 
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reach bearing upon the great French revolution. M. Bastiat 
summons all the great actors in that astounding social tragedy, 
to give evidence in the cause for which he pleads. Having 
examined some of them at length, he thus rapidly disposes of 
others :— 


“ L’esprit de la revolution, au point de vue qui nous oceupe, se 
montre tout entier dans quelque citations. Que voulait Robespierre ? 
‘ Elever les ames & la hauteur des vertus républicaines des peuples 
antiques. (3 nivose, an 3). Que voulait St. Just? ‘Nous offrir 
le bonheur de Sparte et d’ Athénes.’ (23 nivose, an 3.) Il voulait en 
outre, ‘ Que tous les citoyens portassent sous leur habit le couteau de 
Brutus,’ (Ubid.) Que voulait le sanguinaire Carrier? ‘ Que toute la 
jeunesse envisage désormais le brasier de Scevola, la cigiie de Socrate, 
la mort de Ciceron, et Tépeé de Caton. Que voulait Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne ? Que, suivant les principes des Crétois et des Spartiates, 
[état sempare de Thomme «és le berceau et méme avant la naissance.’ 
(16 Decembre, 1792.) Que voulait la section des Quinze-vingt ? 
* Qu’on consacre une église & la liberté, et qu’on fasse élever un autel 
sur lequel brilera un feu perpétuel entretenu par de jeunes vestales.’ 
(21 Novembre, 1794.) Que voulait la Convention tout entitre ? 
Que nos Communes ne renferment désormais que des Brutus et des 
Publicola.” (19 Mars, 1794.) 

* All these disciples of classical antiquity, it must be remembered, 
were in earnest, and were all the more dangerous in consequence ; for 
sincerity in error is fanaticism, and fanaticism is a power, especially 
when it acts upon masses prepared to submit to its action. Universal 
enthusiasm in favor of a social type will not always remain barren ; 
and public opinion, whether enlightened or misled, is not the less the 
queen of the world. When one of these fundamental errors, sueh as 
the worship of antiquity, penetrating through education into all minds, 
with the first glimpses of intelligence, fixes itself in them in a state of 
conventionalism, it is ready to pass on from opinion to action. Leta 
revolution cause the hour of action to strike, and who can tell under 
what terrible name that man will make his appearance, who a hundred 
years sooner would have been a Fenelon? He might have embodied 
his thoughts in a romance—he dies for them on the scaffold ; he might 
have been a poet—he submits to martyrdom ; he might have amused 
society—he subverts it. 

“Nevertheless, there is, in reality, a power superior to the most wide- 
spread conventionalism. When education has deposited in the social 
body the seeds of decay, the power of self-preservation, vis medicatriz, 
that is inherent in it, enables it at last, through suffering and tears, to 
rid itself of the deleterious germs.”—>p. 56. 

The battle between what M. Bastiat calls reality and conven- 
tionalims, or as Mr. Carlyle would say, facts and shams, is not 
yet fought out. State quacks and pedants, classical and clerical, 
have been hard at work, administering every kind of remedy but 
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the right one, to cure social disorders, and having succumbed in 
their efforts, they distort their limbs, tear their hair, and exclaim 
mournfully “ France is done for!” No, says M. Bastiat, France 
is not done for. The mind of the industrious masses, if not of 
the middle classes, has fastened upon great social questions. It 
will solve them. It will succeed in finding for these words— 
family, property, liberty, justice, society—other definitions than 
those furnished by your teaching. It will conquer not only the 
Socialism which avows itself, but also the Socialism which does 
not know itself. No, France is not done for! She will come 
out of the struggle more happy. more enlightened, better con- 
ducted, more good, more free, more moral, more religious than 
you have made her.” 

We must not do M. Bastiat the injustice to give in any words 
but his own, the beautiful remonstrance that he addresses to 
those who persevere in condemning society to undergo “ classical 
education.” 


“Vous étes trés convaincus qu’au point de vue social et morale le 
beau idéal est dans le passé. Moi, je le vois dans l’avenir. ‘ Osons le 
dire 4 un sitcle orgueilleux de lui-méme,’ disait M. Thiers, ‘l’antiquité 
est ce qwil y a de plus beau au monde! Pour moi, j’ai le bonheur 
de ne pas partager cette opinion désolante. Je dis désolante; car 
elle implique que, par une loi fatale, Phumanité va se détériorant 
sans cesse. Vous placez la perfection & l’origine des temps, je la mets 
ala fin. Vous croyez la société rétrograde, je lacrois progressive. 
Vous ¢royez que nos opinions, nos idées, nos meeurs doivent, autant 
que possible étre jetées dans le moule antique ; j’ai beau étudier l’ordre 
social de Sparte et de Rome, je n’y vois que violences, injustices, 
impostures, guerres perpétuelles, esclavages, turpitudes, fausse poli- 
tique, fausse morale, fausse religion. Ce que vous admirez, je 
Yabhorre! Mais enfin, gardez votre jugement et laissez-moi le mien. 
Nous ne sommes pas ici des avocats plaidant l’un pour l’enseignement 
classique, Yautre contre, devant une assemblée chargée de décider 
en violentant ma conscience, ou la votre. Je ne demande a I’état que 
sa neutralité. Je demande la liberté pour vous comme pour moi. 
J’ai du moins sur vous l’avantage de limpartialit¢é, de la modération 
et de la modestie.”—p. 64. 


In judging the general scope and spirit of M. Bastiat’s plead- 
ing, the English reader must bear in mind that great as may be 
the difficulties with which the education question is surrounded 
in France, those difficulties are not created by the predominance 
of polemical divines who can only agree together on one thing— 
to withhold their sanction from any plan for providing adequate 
secular instruction to all classes, unless it be accompanied by 
religious teaching, upon the character of which teaching they 
cannot agree. The would-be dominant party in France is the 
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University. With this caution, he will scarcely fail to allow due 
weight to another reason urged by M. Bastiat in favor of leaving 
education unshackled. 


“Under a system of freedom,” says M. Bastiat, “the clergy will 
not rule instruction, but instruction will rule the clergy. The clergy 
will not be able to stamp their character upon the age, but the age 
will mould the clergy in its own image. .... . Under a system of 
freedom, the study of the works of God and of Nature is the kind of 
instruction that will prevail. The young people who shall have received 
it, will show themselves, as regards reach of understanding, soundness 
of judgment, and aptitude for the business of life, vastly superior to 
the ‘affreux petits rhéteurs’ whom the University and the clergy 
have hitherto saturated with doctrines as false as they are superan- 
nuated. While the first will be fitted to perform the social duties of our 
age, the second will be reduced in the first place, to forget, if possible, 
what they have learned, and afterwards to learn what they ought to 
know. In the presence of such results, fathers of families will be 
inclined to prefer free schools, full of sap and life, to those other 
schools sinking under the weight of a slavish routine. 

“What then will happen? The clergy, always ambitious to pre- 
serve its influence, will have no other resource but that of substituting 
in its turn, the teaching of things for the teaching of words—the study 
of positive truths for that of conventional doctrines, and the substance 
for its shadow. 

“But to teach we must know, and to know we must learn. The 
clergy, theh, will be compelled to change the direction of their own 
studies, and improvement will force its way into the very schools in 
which the clergy are trained. Now does anyone think that an altered 
dietary will not produce a change of temperament? For, let us 
observe, it is not only a change in the subject matter of instruction 
that is in question, but also of the method of teaching the clergy. A 
familiar knowledge of the works of God and Nature is acquired by an 
intellectual process very different from that which brings us acquainted 
with theogonies. To observe facts and the order of their occurrence 
is one thing; to admit without examination a ¢abooed text, and deduce 
consequences from it, is another. When science takes the place of 
assumption, examination is substituted for authority, the philosophic 
method for the dogmatic ; the change of object requires a change of 
discipline, and the change of discipline produces different intellectual 
habits. 

“Tt cannot be doubted, then, that the introduction of science into 
the training schools of the clergy, the necessary consequence of edu- 
cational emancipation, must have the effect of modifying, in the very 
bosom of these institutions, even the prevailing intellectual habits. 

“T have already observed that classical conventionalism made of 
us all living contradictions—Frenchmen by necessity, and Romans 
by education. Might we not also say that we are living contradic- 
tions in a religious point of view ?”—p. 81. 
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Greatly as we are indebted to M. Bastiat for introducing to 
us all these important matters, out of which so much instruction 
and profitable application may be extracted, he has yet one more 
claim upon our gratitude that must not be left unnoticed. The 
repeated revolutions that have of late figured in France, and the 
alarm lest the one that occurred last is not destined to be really 
the last, which have called forth M. Bastiat’s profound medita- 
tions, have, among superficial, ignorant and low-minded people, 
suggested thoughts of very different import. 

To trace out the causes of events by means of careful observa- 
tion and patient investigation, is the work of genius: it is what 
M. Bastiat has attempted, at all events. To assign causes with- 
out examination, or to assert them without sincerity, has been 
the expedient, the refuge of others. The ignorant among them 
we pity, the insincere we abhor. But the good of society demands 
that they should both be exposed. How M. Bastiat has executed 
the former part of his work, we have seen; let us now see how 
he has addressed himself to the latter. Not entirely without 
profit to ourselves will be the meditation upon M. Bastiat’s 
words of rebuke to the religious shams among his countrymen— 
for religious shams exist elsewhere as well as in France. 


“Oh! it is a sad sight! We have lately heard deep groans at the 
diminution of religious belief ; and, strange as it may appear, the very 
persons who have allowed the last spark of faith to die out in their 
souls, are the readiest to find doubt misplaced—in others. ‘ Bow 
down your reason,’ is the language of one of these shams to the people, 
‘otherwise all is lost. It is very well for me to place reliance on 
mine, for it is altogether of a different stamp to yours; and, to keep 
the commandments, it is not necessary that I should believe them to 
be revealed. Allowing even that I deviate from them now and then, 
the mischief is not great, but with you it is different; you cannot 
break them without danger to society and to my repose.’ 

“In this way Fear takes refuge in Hypocrisy. People do not 
believe, but they pretend to believe. While scepticism rules within, 
a cloak of religion, made to pattern and suited tu the fashion, is dis- 
played on the exterior; and thus another conventionalism, and that 
of the worst kind, disgraces human intelligence.”—p. 85. 


It will not be out of place, before we conclude, to venture a 
few remarks for the purpose of pointing attention to the danger 
that cannot fail to attach to any interference, whether in educa- 
tional or other matters, that tends to check or impede what, for 
want of a better expression, we may call “ freedom of progress.” 
Degrees, certificates of merit, diplomas, must, as it appears to 
us, be classed among the useful contrivances of society. As with 
other useful things, so with them, they may be misemployed. 
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Of themselves, they are the means by which the public are 
informed that, in the opinion of some recognised authority, the 
persons holding them are possessed of certain qualifications. When 
such testimonials have other privileges legally attached to them, 
not only do they cease to be useful—they become worse than 
useless—they work mischief. 

Well-arranged shops, well-conducted hotels, well-organized 
banks and insurance offices, all afford facilities by which the public 
may learn where are to be found the means of satisfying some 
want, or gratifying some taste. The public require similar faci- 
lities to assist them in engaging the services of medical men, 
lawyers, teachers and captains. Degrees, diplomas and certifi- 
cates, afford these facilities. But neither as regards trades or 
professions ought any restriction to be imposed upon the public, 
to compel them to resort to one source of supply instead of 
another. Nor ought any advantages to be attached to testimo- 
nials, beyond those which naturally flow from them as evidences 
of supposed fitness to perform stated duties. 

There is always a certain portion of the public content to be 
their own judges of merit and fitness, and to trust to the services 
of those who do not carry about a stamp of merit officially affixed 
to them. ‘There is also a small number of persons who qualify 
themselves to execute professional work, otherwise than secundum 
artem. We can discern no reason why these persons should be 
obstructed in their endeavours to come together, or why restric- 
tions should be imposed on the one hand, or encouragements 
conferred on the other, independent of the natural consequences 
and responsibilities to which all are subject, whether certificated 
or uncertificated. 

If self-relying people will trust their lives and fortunes to the 
keeping of “quacks” and “unlearned brothers,” why should 
legislators attempt to prevent them ?—seeing that those excluded 
from colleges and universities in former times, are looked upon 
in our own as luminaries of their professions; while the con- 
temporary M.D. and A.M. are either lost in oblivion, or only 
remembered because their successful, though ignorant practice 
enabled them to purchase nicknames for their children. Surely 
the public are fully justified in saying to the legislature, “ Permit 
us to live by unauthorized remedies, and do not compel us to 
perish by recognised physic; permit us to enjoy our property in 
security, trusting to one whom we believe to be pains-taking, 
trustworthy, and well-informed in the law, and do not condemn 
us to a life-long chancery suit, by driving us to one whom you 
choose to designate ‘learned.’ You may be very wise and we may 
be very foolish, but we prefer the quack who restores us to health 
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and vigour, to the physician who consigns us to decrepitude or 
the undertaker. We prefer a safe voyage uncertificated, to a well- 
certificated shipwreck. Assist us, if you will, with instruction 
and direction; but thus advised and cautioned, leave us at liberty 
to take care of ourselves.” 

Hitherto technical education has been so conducted that dis- 
coverers and promoters of progress in the arts and sciences and 
civilization, havé most frequently been found among those whom 
it has not delighted colleges and universities to honour. Colleges 
and universities have occasionally honoured the ashes of such 
men. The methods adopted for stuffing all recognised knowledge 
into students, may be such as to incapacitate them for dealing 
with knowledge yet unrecognised, or to unfit them for bringing 
within the realms of knowledge, matter still lying in a state of 
chaos, enveloped in clouds and darkness. A day may come—it 
has not yet come—when students will imbibe the knowledge 
communicable by others, while undergoing that intellectual 
training which will best fit them to originate for themselves by 
their own powers, and to welcome from others those new inter- 
pretations of nature yet in store for our progressive humanity. 

When our practical teaching is so far improved, University 
attainments will not be coveted merely as a means of obtaining 
some tinsel distinctions. ‘A learned man” will no longer mean 
something quite different from “a man of knowledge,” and “a 
man of sense.” ‘Till that time, let all who wear the tinsel enjoy 
the satisfaction of displaying their bedizenments; but let the 
unbedizened have no impediments purposely thrown in the way 
of their acquiring all the advantages that would naturally attach 
to their several capabilities and proficiencies. If, in the mean- 
time, some must have their memories overloaded and their 
reasoning powers unexercised,—if some must have their mental 
vision so obscured by the rubbish of antiquity as to incapacitate 
them for contemplating the glorious vista of the future,—if the 
must form their models of moral excellence out of the filth, and 
violence, and superstition of times past,—at least let those be 
unfettered and untaxed who, while they seek to be acquainted 
with all that is useful and instructive. in the past, are eager to 
push forward to the more useful and more instructive yet to be 
developed in the future, and whose only motive for groping 
among the rubbish, and filth, and superstition of by-gone times, 
is to draw forth from them those elements which, properly com- 
bined, will assist us to build up the knowledge, the morality, and 
the conduct of the present and of future generations. 


W. E. 
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5.—Railway Returns. By Arthur Smith. E. Wilson, Royal 
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6.—Railway Property. By S. Smiles. E. Wilson, Royal 
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HE object of the following pages will be to convey an idea of 

the true position of railway companies at the present mo- 

ment; in reference both to the public interest and the interest 
of shareholders. 

Few prefatory observations are needed. The gravity of the 
subject is felt throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Within five years we have contrived to waste, upon the most 
moderate estimate, ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS STERLING! and 
the results have been scarcely less calamitous than would have 
attended the progress of a civil war. Distress and ruin have 
been brought extensively upon all ranks of the community 
(lawyers, landowners, and engineers perhaps excepted); multi- 
tudes of families have been reduced from opulence or easy cir- 
cumstances to beggary ; everywhere we see traces of suffering ; 
and a blow has been given to commercial enterprize, as con- 
nected with joint-stock associations, which is paralyzing the 
industry of this country, and inducing emigration to an extent 
unprecedented in British history. 

A brief retrospect of the history of railways and railway 
companies will be necessary. 

It carries us back to the time of the discovery, stumbled upon 
by accident, of the utility of railways as a means of transport. 
Railways had been long employed in the mining districts in the 
transport of heavy loads for short distances; and in the principle 
itself there was no novelty. The first attempt to extend 
its application was made with a view of superseding canals. The 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was planned solely with a 
view to goods traffic, and was intended to be worked by horses. 
The directors regarded it as an improvement upon tram-roads, 
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but nothing more. Steam carriages had often been tried upon 
common roads, but had always failed. An experiment was 
hazarded of a steam tug on the new railroad, and it not only suc- 
ceeded, but revealed a power of practically annihilating time and 
space, which had not been dreamed of; showing the practica- 
bility of a rate of speed previously altogether unattainable.* 

To the new company this discovery was the opening of a gold 
mine. The success of their speculation was at once established, 
and the subsequent first days of prosperity of the London and 
Birmingham Railway at once attracted the attention of every 
capitalist in the country to a new and legitimate source of profit- 
able investment. 

It attracted also, besides capitalists, the attention of the dealers 
and frequenters of the Stock Exchange, who were not slow to 
perceive that a new field was opened for their speculative opera- 
tions. And here let us give a few words of explanation, for 
the benefit of the uninitiated, of the manner in which Stock 
Exchange operations affect every object in this country proposed 
to be accomplished by public subscription. 

A joint stock capital may be raised in two ways: first, it may 
be subscribed as a bona fide investment by parties possessing 
surplus incomes ; or, second, it may be advanced as a mere tem- 
porary outlay by parties seeking only to make a profit by the 
sale of their scrip or shares. In the great majority of cases the 
original subscribers to a loan or a joint stock company, for no 
matter what object, belong to the latter class; and we are not 





* Two centuries have now passed since the ‘ way-leaves’ of the northern coal 
districts were found to economize horse-power. One horse was easily found 
capable of dragging as much as three, when the wheels of the coal truck 
passed over a smooth surface of wood or stone, instead of running in a deep 
rut, or over an uneven road. The iron tram-way, or sunken groove, which 
guided the wheels, gradually superseded the ‘ way-leave,’ and the tram-road 
in its turn, after the introduction of the locomotive, was improved into the 
present raised rail of iron, or ‘railway.’ The Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was projected by Mr. William James, an engineer, as early as. 
1822, after he had witnessed the capabilities of the Stockton and Darlington 
tram-way for the conveyance of coal and heavy materials; and his scheme 
was adopted by Mr. Sandars, a corn-merchant, who had experienced the 
evils of monopoly in the then existing mode of conveyance by canal. In 
1824, a committee of twenty-seven gentlemen, residing at Liverpool and 
Manchester, was formed, many of whom are still in the present direction : 
and the enterprize was authorized by parliament in the speculative years of 
1825. The line was opened for traffic in September, 1830. Long previous 
to the opening, many doubts were expressed as to the motive power hest 
adapted for working the traffic; some suggested horses; others, stationary 
steam engines and the rope; but the locomotive was ultimately adopted. 
—Digest of Railway Returns, by Arthur Smith. 
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about to assume, as many have done, that this class is one neces- 
sarily to be considered. Buying and selling scrip or shares, within 
prudential limits, is perhaps a-trade quite as legitimate as dealing 
in corn, or wine, or oil, or any other commodity of fluctuating 
value. Were there no dealing in shares but for permanent invest- 
ments, there would often be no market for this kind of pro- 
perty, and the difficulty of realizing it, in the event of death, or 
any other emergency, would be greatly increased ;—so mauch so, 
indeed, that to many persons it would be more prudent to hoard 
than to invest, unless in cases where the returns were immediate ; 
and the miracles which we have seen accomplished by the co- 
operation of men of comparatively small means, would be as rare 
in Europe or America as in the East, where capital has never 
been centralized for any great object, except under the influence 
of despotism. 

In share dealing, however, as in all other transactions affecting 
profit, there are certain tricks of trade by which the public suffer 
when not put upon their guard; and it is with shares as with all 
marketable commodities, there are delusions of value for which 
no one is exactly to blame, and for which there is no test but 
the sometimes fatal one of experience. 

The artifices often adopted to bring stock of a new loan or of 
a new company into favor should be generally understood. A 
broker is employed by the parties allotting the scrip of the new 
stock to buy at a premium of perhaps 5s. or 10s., or sometimes 
£1 and upwards, all that may be offered—they taking care, at 
the same time, that the market shall be scantily supplied. This 
creates a demand for the stock ; applications for letters of allot- 
ment, and payment of deposits—the object of the applicants 
being to realize the expected premium. As the demand in- 
creases, the market is gradually supplied ; and, when in its most 
buoyant state, the stock bought by the broker of the issuers is 
resold, and the whole of the scrip or shares left in the hands of 
the public. In the affairs of loan contractors, always relating to 
millions, it is deemed of little consequence that £100,000 should 
thus, in the first instance, be sacrificed to the creation of artificial 
premiums; because, the object is no sooner attained, than the 
loss is recovered. 

In some cases no such manceuvre is necessary; as, for instance, 
when the security is of the first class, money abundant, and the 
scrip offered at a price lower than the current rate of interest. 
It would not, for example, be necessary to ‘rig the market’ (to 
use the appropriate expression) for a loan to the British Govern- 
ment at the present moment; but in the case of loans to second- 
rate powers, or of shares issued by boards of unknown directors, 
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the stock is only brought into notice by the creation of artificial 
premiums. If this stratagem be neglected, there are either no 
buyers when the stock is offered for sale, or buyers only at a 
discount; as in the instance of the first Greek loan, with which, 
it will be remembered, some of our leading reformers were con- 
nected, and who were novices in the business. 

The facility, therefore, with which large capitals were raised 
in the autumn of 1844 and the spring of 1845, for railway pur- 
poses, need not be a mystery. ‘There were reasonable grounds 
for confidence in railway companies, from the success of those 
first formed. The shares of companies for branch lines in con- 
nexion with the old companies were naturally in request, without 
any effort on the part of the directors; and this lessened the 
difficulty of bringing others upon the market. A small fund 
and a little dexterous management were sufficient to raise any 
stock to a premium, for the issuing of which there was a color- 
able pretext. Few persons were in a position to discriminate 
between a fictitious and a bond fide demand; the public were in 
the mood to be deceived, and caught eagerly at the bait. The 
profits realized by allottees caused the circle of applicants for 
shares to widen from day to day. Fortunes were made by scrip, 
and the instances of persons who had risen from poverty to 
wealth by scrip speculations, became sufficiently numerous to 
infect the whole nation. 

For a time the world went mad; but it is worth our while to 
note that the mania of 1844-5 was not strictly a railway mania, 
although it has been commonly so called: it was a mania for 
stock jobbing. Railways had no more to do with the object of 
the speculators in them, than bulbs with the tulip mania of 
1635 ; or than whale oil, and the fertility of land in America 
in the years 1719 and 1720, with the South Sea bubble and 
Missisippi shares. 

With the profits of railway scrip the real railway interest 
became entirely demoralized. The legitimate profits to be 
derived from the economical and efficient working of railways 
were made altogether a secondary consideration, with the pro- 
moters and managers of a line, to that of the position of their 
company on the Stock Exchange. 


We must dwell somewhat upon this, to account for the fact to 
which we have principally to call the reader’s attention, the 
absence of all improvement in the working of railways during the 
last five years, and the resistance to improvement still manifested 
on most of the main lines. 


Vo..—LIII. No, II. 
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We need not say a word upon the class of delinquencies with 
which Mr. Hudson’s name has become connected. Everybody 
knows that accounts have been “cooked,” and dividends paid out 
of capital to keep up the market value of stock; but we regard 
such cases only as exceptions to the general rule. 

Railway directors have not, as a body, been less honourable than 
other men; but they have not been exempt from the weaknesses 
of other men. They have all, more or less, had their attention 
turned from considerations of railway traffic to the profits of 
share trafficking. Profits to be secured not for themselves exclu- 
sively, but also for the companies they represented; and of 
which profits, be it observed, the great body of shareholders 
generally were always eager recipients, For there is this to be 
said in behalf of directors, that the accusations made against 
them by original shareholders—of having been misled into ruinous 
engagements for branch lines, leases and amalgamations—are 
often grossly unjust. The shareholders who voted for these 
engagements, and accepted the scrip offered them whenever new 
capital was to be raised, were not misled at all in the matter. 
They saw, with perfect distinctness, that every new project 
realized a present advantage in the price of shares; and seeing 
that advantage, they very willingly shut their eyes to the future. 
The most prophetic certainty that the engagements they were 
entering into would in the end prove disastrous, would rarely 
have deterred a shareholder from supporting them so long as 
the new scrip offered him would command a premium of £5 or 
£10 per share. He would simply have hastened to realize his 
profit, and shift the ultimate responsibility upon other parties. 

Some persons still ask, with expressions of wonder, how it was 
that a company like the London and Birmingham (now the 
London and North Western), originally started with a capital of 
£3,500,000 should have been led into the false calculations 
which have raised its capital to £30,000,000, and reduced its 
dividends one-half. There is nothing wonderful in the matter ; 
but wonderful it would have been if shareholders and directors 
had resisted the temptation to which they were exposed. 

When, in the height of the scrip mania, a new quarter share of 
the London and Birmingham, with only £2 paid, would readily 
sell for £32, the power of issuing such quarter shares, or other 
corresponding stock whenever a reasonable pretext could be 
found, was the power of converting rags into gold; and it would 
have been strange, indeed, if a voice had been raised against such 
conversion by any parties entitled, either as directors or share- 
holders, to a portion of the fruits of such skilful alchymy. 

The mere rumour that a new stock, certain to command a 
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premium in the market, was about to be issued, produced an 
immediate rise, perhaps of 20 per cent., in the price of the old 
stock, of which the holders would be entitled to the benefit of 
the new shares. Here was an argument in favour of the wisdom 
of the project! If the public thought so well of the proposed 
scheme, why were shareholders to protest against it? True, 
dividends might ultimately be reduced, but of what consequence 
was a future possible loss compared with the present certain 
gain? The “pressure from without ” upon members of Boards 
was not against new branches, new leases, new amalgamations, 
but in favour of them. A director, although he might have no 
project of his own to be turned to profitable account, was yet 
surrounded with projectors, and applicants for new scrip; and 
was of course expected to use his personal influence for his 
friends on the day of allotment. The seductions to which he 
was exposed will be seen by a glance at the following figures :— 
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An allotment of a hundred Birmingham quariers, or Midland 
news, or of news in other favourite lines, was equal to a present of 
£2,000 and upwards. These were times to turn men’s heads ; 
and upon the fact that they were turned, and that shareholders, 
directors, members of pafliament, and even heads of government 





* Prices have since somewhat recovered from this extreme depression, by the 
usual reaction which follows bear speculations; but, without a horough reform in 
working expenditure, the improvement, except in a few cases, cannot be expected 
to be permanent. 
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departments, allowed themselves to be influenced by such pre- 
sents, we need not comment. 

The factitious prosperity of railway companies naturally led 
to an extravagant scale of expenditure in every branch of rail- 
way administration. Men rapidly enriched are generally liberal 
in their payments, and rarely close scrutineers of accounts. 
Engineers, surveyors, architects, lawyers, and tradesmen, were 
therefore allowed to fix the tariff of their own charges pretty 
much as they pleased, and those charges were for the most part 
regulated on the principle that railway companies, being wealthy 
corporations, of which each member might become a Creesus, 
were legitimate plunder. Remarks have frequently been made 
by shareholders upon the sums claimed by landowners, which 
now appear almost incredible, but these were no exceptions 
to the general rule of exaction. In 1844-5 a railway com- 
pany could not order a brass plate without having to pay for 
it three times its value. The assistant clerk of a surveyor, 
who had perhaps been accustomed to receive but 20s. per week, 
would expect his guinea a-day ; and a printer of scrip certificates, 
who for work done would have been overpaid with a cheque of 
£30, has been known to send in a bill for upwards of £200, and 
receive the money. 

The most striking item of these lavish disbursements was that 
of parliamentary costs. Every project for a new line was met 
by a competing project ; and sometimes half a dozen schemes for 
a railway between the same towns were brought before the legis- 
lature at the same time, by as many different companies. ‘The 
market value of the stock of each company depending upon the 
favorable progress of their bill before parliament, and the rejec- 
tion of rival schemes, no expense was spared to effect this object. 
If an act for a line of fifty miles was obtained at a cost for 
parliamentary proceedings (counsel, witnesses, and agency), of 
£100,000, it was deemed cheap. The cost of the act for the 
line now completing from London to York, to the Great Northern 
Company, was £434,000; and the expenses of the London and 
North Western, the Midland, and other companies by whom that 
line was opposed, if accurately known, would probably raise this 
amount to a million sterling ! 

Sometimes enormous sums were spent by a company in buy- 
ing off the opposition of another; and it was a common ruse to 
purchase the shares of a rival company in the market in sufh- 
cient quantities to outvote its directors at a meeting of share- 
holders, so as to compel them to abandon the project, or accept 
prescribed terms of compromise.. The late Board of the Caledo- 
nian Company have been severely condemned for so misapplying 
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the money of shareholders, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
they stood alone in adopting such a course. This policy was 
recognised and acted upon, more or less, by all the great com- 
panies, when engaged in contests which could not otherwise be 
brought to a successful issue. Defeated, no price was thought 
too high to pay for preserving the integrity of a monopoly. ‘lhe 
terms of amalgamation between the London and North Western 
Company and the Trent Valley Company, were, a premium of 
£23 per share, paid upon £20 shares! 

Under the fostering influence of such a system railway schemes 
naturally grew and multiplied, until as many as 1750 projects 
for as many different lines of railway, the execution of which 
would have required a capital two or three times exceeding that 
of the National Debt, were at one time before the public. The 
large majority of these were bubbles, which had but a momentary 
existence ; but since the opening of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway upwards of £200,000,000 have been actually raised 
and spent by railway companies; no less than £120,000,000 of 
which have been paid on calls, or borrowed, in the three years of 
1845-6 and7. For this expenditure, Great Britain and Ireland 
have to show only about 3,500 miles of railway, while in other 
countries a total of 13,000 miles of railway have been executed 
at a less cost.* Although the example of reckless waste set by 
England was to some extent infectious on the continent, the 
people of Germany have yet contrived to execute 3,000 miles of 
railway at an average cost of £13,000 per mile,t while we have 
spent nearly 40,000 per mile. We repeat—for the fact is one to 
be impressed upon the mind—one hundred millions sterling is 
the lowest estimate of the capital wasted, that is, spent in excess 
and unproductively, upon existing railways; with this general 
result, that six per cent. dividends must be earned to pay three. 


When this uncomfortable truth began to develope itself practi- 
cally, so that the original market value of even the best lines in 
the kingdom could no longer be maintained, a stop was of course 
put to the further progress of extensions, and bills of leasing and 
amalgamations. Shareholders and directors became of one mind 
as to the folly of issuing new scrip, the moment it became unsale- 





‘Digest of Railway Returns.’ By Arthur Smith. (E. Wilson.) 
t * Lardner’s Railway Economy,’ p. 477. Dr. Lardner gives the following 
particulars of the cost of other foreign railways :— 
No. of Miles. Cost per Mile. 
Belgian State Railways.......... 353 .......0.. £18,016 
French Railways)... 0020.2 2s 050. 8,996 22.0.2 ee es. 26,832 
United States Railways 6a be 00 05-6, 065. dwcden ’ B,129 
Land is, of course, cheaper in hence hen in Reange, and American railways 
are chiefly single lines. 
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able, and angry charges and recriminations upon the share of 
each and all in past transactions, followed. Railway Boards met 
the storm as well as they could by putting the best face possible 
on their affairs ; and shareholders, finding that, at every dividend 
meeting, their affairs were really becoming worse and worse, began 
to accuse their directors of concocting fraudulent accounts. The 
instances, however, in which fraudulent accounts could be proved 
have not been numerous ; and the necessity of an improved system 
of audit, which has of late been vigorously demanded, has, we 
think, been greatly exaggerated. Even on Mr. Hudson’s lines, 
there has been little, comparatively, actual falsification of figures, 
and sufficient data have generally been given to enable prudent men 
to anticipate the conclusions of experience. Directors, it is true, 
have been accustomed to speak hopefully of the prospects of a 
company when there have been real grounds for despondence; 
they have often over-valued their assets, and shut their eyes to 
the full extent of their liabilities; but we pass lightly over these 
faults, for in every enterprise a hopeful spirit is essential to suc- 
cess, and in the competitive struggle of life no one can be expected 
to proclaim his approaching insolvency, while a chance remains of 
averting ruin. If he does so, he at once destroys his credit, alarms 
his creditors, and precipitates the catastrophe.* 

It would be a singular mistake to suppose that an honest 





* The experience of the Caledonian Company is tolerably conclusive on 
this point; and the policy of the opposition that succeeded, in this case, in 
procuring the resignation of the original Board, will not probably find many 
imitators. The directors had committed grave errors, but not greater errors 
than those of many other Boards, that have hitherto weathered the storm. 
Their difficulties arose from the traffic returns of the company proving about 
one-fourth less than had been anticipated, or than will probably be realized 
within another year; and from the want of powers to capitalize a portion of 
the floating debt—powers which other companies, having the confidence of 
their shareholders, have often obtained from the legislature, in a similar 
dilemma, without difficulty. The Caledonian Committee of Inquiry put the 
worst possible complexion on the affairs of the company ; aad the effect was 
to force down the price of original shares from £12 to #7 ; preference shares 
from £10 to £5; and guaranteed shares in a corresponding proportion ; and 
to produce a panic even among the debenture holders, although amply 
secured. To the embarrassments of the company are now added that of a 
credit annihilated. The new Board place their hopes of retrieving their 
position upon the preference and guaranteed shareholders agreeing to abandon 
a portion of their claims, to which the majority appear willing to consent, 
provided unanimity can be obtained on the part of the whole. But Captain 
Plunkett, the present chairman, should have been aware that unanimity among 
crediturs, in such cases, is rarely or never obtained, without an appeal to the 
insolvency or bankruptey courts. Some always insist upon being paid in full; 
and were there a single dissentient, the legislature could not constitutionally 
pass an ex post facto law, to compel his acquiescence. 
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accountant is the only thing essential to the prosperity of a railway 
company; and yet this seems to have been the idea of share- 
holders very generally at some late railway meetings. Correct 
book-keeping may detect dishonesty and incompetency, but will 
not prevent either. An army of clerks will not supply the place 
of good business management, which is the great want of rail- 
way companies. Some Boards pride themselves upon a com- 
plicated system of double entry; but it is quite as possible to 
waste time and money in this way as in any other. A good 
tradesmen will not neglect his day-book and ledger, but he will 
not be always found at his desk. It is much better to abolish 
useless offices, and simplify the transactions of a company while 
extending them, than to multiply checks. A chairman who em- 
ploys himself without intermission in the investigation of details, 
would be apt to lose sight of the principles by which details should 
be regulated, and perhaps, after all, to have his attention fixed upon 
details of the least importance, in reference to general results. 

This has obviously happened in the case of the Brighton 
Company, the accounts of which have been held up by some 
persons as a model. A multitude of jtems are given, showing 
great painstaking and industry upon comparatively immaterial 
questions ; while upon the points upon which the prosperity 
of a railway company must chiefly turn, and upon which the 
fullest information should be in the possession of both directors 
and shareholders, the accounts are a blank. Directors might 
sometimes take a useful hint from visiting some of the large 
mercantile firms of the City, and remarking the absolute insig- 
nificance of the counting-house expenditure, compared with 
the magnitude of the returns. The success of such establish- 
ments—say, for example, that of the house of Morrison, Dillon 
and Co., returning £2,000,000 per annum—is not dependent 
upon their weekly or quarterly balance sheets, but upon the 
business heads of the managers of the firm. 

And this leads us to remark that the agitation in some com- 
panies for a reduction of the salaries of secretaries and clerks, 
and other officers, has taken a too exclusive direction. Doubt- 
less there is room and range enough for reform in this respect ; 
for the abuses of patronage by Railway Boards have certainly 
equalled that of any Treasury administration; but there are prior 
questions for consideration. First, whether the offices to which 
the salaries are affixed are at all needed; or if needed, whether 
certain of them might not be judiciously consolidated? Second, 
whether the persous by whom the offices are filled are equal to 
the duties they undertake to discharge ?—whether, for example, if 
their advice be paid for, it can, from past experience, be depended 
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upon as sound ?—an invidious subject for discussion, but never- 
theless the one more important to the interests of the share- 
holders than any other; and it is astounding to find companies 
fast hastening on to ruin under their present guidance, continuing 
to repose a blind confidence on the same servants, and only 
anxious to obtain their assistance upon somewhat cheaper terms. 

With regard to salaries, we uphold the principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire! It is good policy on the part of 
all employers to pay not merely the market price for labour, but 
somewhat more than the market price, to obtain the greatest 
amount of skill, industry, and integrity, that are to be found in a 
choice of individuals. But high salaries do not create talent. 
Any man receiving £1,000 per annum can with ease find a host 
of friends to testify to his qualifications for no matter what 
office, but the qualifications and the income are not necessarily 
inseparable. It is quite as possible to pay liberally for incom- 
petency as for capacity, for blundering as for intelligence, for 
self-seeking as for honest counsel. 

Whether the implicit trust shown by railway companies in 
their principal officers,—solicitors, surveyors, engineers, super- 
intendents, and secretaries, is not in excess, and requires to be 
moderated, is one of the questions we propose to examine. 

To understand it, we should bear in mind that the principal 
officers of a new company, or indeed of any new association, 
whether connected with railways or other objects, have usually 
been its promoters, and naturally therefore look to be its masters, 
whatever may be the position, nominally subordinate, which they 
assume. ‘The numerous charitable institutions of this country 
are the admiration of foreigners, who marvel at the philanthropic 
earnestness of our wealthy aristocracy; but the commercial 
spirit in which many of these institutions originate is equally 
characteristic of our middle classes, and is deserving of study. 
A physician with a slender practice, is struck with the necessity 
of a public hospital or free dispensary for the medical relief, in a 
certain district, of the sick poor who come to him for relief, but 
bring no fees in their hands. An appeal is at once made to the 
public; and no matter that hospital wards for the sick poor are 
provided at the expense of the rate-payers in every union of the 
United Kingdom ; no matter, if in London, that in the City the 
income of the five endowed royal hospitals amounts to £360,000 
per annum, while private hospitals and dispensaries, where gratui- 
tous aid may be obtained, swarm in every other part of the 
metropolis; a case is triumphantly made out, sufficient to satisfy 
the indolent rich, and subscriptions are obtained. Our benevo- 
lent physician becomes a consulting physician, with a salary, 
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and establishes a profitable connexion among the patrons of his 
new hospital or dispensary ; which then slumbers on, few know- 
ing of its existence till the subscriptions begin to fall off ; and 
then, when they have dropt to an extent insufficient to support 
the staff of the establishment, there is another appeal to the 
charitable sympathies of the public. 

We shall not attempt to moralize upon the good or evil that 
may arise out of such a system. Self-interested motives are not 
the only guiding principles of action, and are not always to be 
condemned. They may take a right and useful, as well as a 
wrong and mischievous direction. We confine ourselves to the 
fact as one with which all should be acquainted who would con- 
nect themselves with public associations, whether for philan- 
thropic or commercial objects ; and those who enter into railway 
undertakings, which are formed exclusively with a view to the 
latter, should do so with their eyes open. 

Surprise has sometimes been expressed at the continued 
influence of a solicitor over the affairs of a railway company, in 
cases where that influence has been notoriously exerted in pro- 
moting litigation, and where the result has been bills of legal 
charges sufhcient to absorb the dividends of several years. The 
surprise would cease if the obligations of a Board to their solicitor 
were always frankly avowed ; but the statement would sometimes 
be found inconvenient. The solicitor was, perhaps, the party 
who, when the company was first started, advanced the funds 
for the preliminary expenses, and probably had to give each of 
-the directors a letter of guarantee against any personal claims, in 
the event of the project falling to the ground. The solicitor, in 
all the preliminary difficulties of the company, was necessarily 
the negotiator of its debenture loans ; and, more important still, 
when the directors themselves were in arrear of calls, the solicitor 
was the useful instrument of obtaiming for them advances to the 
required amount, upon a security which prudent bankers might 
have refused. Under such circumstances, the bills of a solicitor, 
and the costly tendency of the advice he gives, are not to be 
rashly questioned, and he is necessarily as irremoveable from 
office as a Bishop of London from his episcopal see. At the 
meetings of a Railway Board sits a little quiet man in black, who, 
to a stranger, would appear to take little part in the discussions of 
the directors; but presently you observe him whisper something 
to the chairman ; that whisper decides the subject in debate,—it 
is “the still small voice” of the solicitor. 

Near the solicitor sits the surveyor of the company, with a 
voice almost as potential. The surveyor has also been one of 
the original patrons of the company, and he has been the nego- 
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tiator of all its purchases and sales ; he has had the arrangement 
of the terms of compensation given to landowners and others for 
injury to their property; some of those landowners directors 
and influential shareholders, for whom, in his private capacity, 
he acts as land agent and architect. He knows better than an 
other man the value of every bit of property connected with the 
line, and can give advice to friends seeking profitable investments 
in land or houses, not to be neglected. In return, when asked 
for station-houses, he sends in designs for palaces, and gets them 
adopted ; and he and the engineer settle between them, almost 
without interference from the Board, every item of expenditure 
incurred upon buildings, plant, and rolling stock; perhaps re- 
ducing their estimates when there is a demand for economy, but 
when there is none, allowing them to expand. 

The solicitor, the surveyor, the engineer, and sometimes the 
secretary, form the great imperium in imperio of railway com- 
panies. The directors enjoy the patronage of appointments, but 
as far as any real control of their own business arrangements is 
concerned, they are, in a majority of cases, mere puppets in the 
hands of this professional junta. What director or shareholder 
would dream of opposing a resolution on which he had the 
united influence against him (all-powerful in obtaining proxies) 


of the solicitor, the surveyor, the engineer, and the secretary ?* 
An instance of its futility may be noticed, en passant, in the 
cuarrels of the Blackwall and the Eastern Counties Railway 
Companies. For years past the shareholders of these companies 


* The report of the Committee of Investigation of the Bristol and Exeter 
Company, states that the Committee were met, 

«“ From the very commencement of their labours, with the most determined and 
vexatious opposition by the secretary of the company, and ultimately have been 
compelled to bring their inquiries to an abrupt conclusion, by his refusal, under the 
advice of the company’s solicitors, to produce to them the books and documents 
necessary to the elucidation of a matter then under examination, of very grave 
importance as affecting both the character of the Board, and the administration of 
a very large amount of the capital.’ 

“ The Committee discovered that in the stores’ department, neither stock nor 
the books of the storekeeper had ever been examined since his appointment in 
November last. 

“ The Committee express their strong disapprobation of the power given to the 
secretary to draw cheques on the West of England Bank. One instance had been 
brought to the knowledge of the Committee, in which a cheque was drawn for pay- 
ment of an account which had been previously discharged, an irregularity which 
induced the chief accountant to give a written notice to the secretary, that he, the 
chief accountant, would not be responsible for any payments the vouchers for which 
did not emanate from his office.” 

We should not quote the above were it a solitary case of the business of 
Railway Boards being entrusted to deputy management ; but unfortunately it 
is a rule rather than an exception of the present system. 
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have been desiring and expecting an equitable arrangement for 
the adjustment of their mutual traffic, which has never been 
brought about by their respective Boards. Year after year the 
two companies have continued at loggerheads, spending, in the 
aggregate, many hundred thousand pounds in thwarting each 
other’s projects. What is the explanation? In part, at least, 
it could be supplied, we doubt not, by Mr. Duncan, the Solicitor 
to the Eastern Counties, and Mr. Bidder, the late partner of their 
Engineer-in-chief. The Blackwall Railway was laid out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Bidder ; the directors were dissatisfied 
with its execution, and Mr. Bidder was induced or compelled 
to resign, and converted into an uncompromising opponent. 

The narrow and broad gauge controversy was an engineering 
feud upon a larger scale. Practically, whether the width between 
the rails should be 4 ft. 84 in., or 7 ft., upon a long trunk line, 
is of far inferior moment to many others connected with railway 
working. A break of gauge at points of junction is only incon- 
venient as necessitating a change of carriages; but a change of 
carriages for branch lines is everywhere found indispensable, 
whether the gauge be different or the-same. Yet this simple 
question of whether the gauge should be 4 ft. 84 in., or 7 ft., was 
sufficient to set the whole railway world on fire; and of the one 
hundred millions wasted, no inconsiderable portion of them were 
devoted to this unprofitable contest,—a contest upon which the 
salvation of the country was said to depend by the parties engaged 
in it, but which was really only a struggle of rival chieftains ; the 
point at issue being whether the Brunel or Stephenson influence 
should govern the destinies of railway enterprise. 

We mention these names without wishing to detract from the 
respect due to men of acknowledged ability and private worth ; 
but we must not be deterred, by considerations of mere conven- 
tional courtesy, from saying this, and pursuing further the subject 
of professional interests as connected with railways; for the pudblic 
interests and the interests of shareholders can now only be served 
by plain speaking. 

Economy having of late been the order of the day, great 
reductions have been made in the working expenses of railways ; 
and these reductions have been carried by some companies as 
far as is perhaps practicable without departing from the system 
of working adopted; that system being to work the traffic by 
few and heavy trains, drawn by powerful and heavy engines. But 
it has recently been demonstrated that this is a system founded 
upon an error in engineering science, and an imperfect know- 
ledge or total disregard of the laws of traffic; and that by the 
opposite principle of frequent and light trains, drawn by light 
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engines, the present working expenses of railways might be 
diminished one half, and the traffic increased in a corresponding 
proportion. 

This opinion, which has been advocated with great strength and 
clearness by Mr. William Bridges Adams, in his pamphlet entitled 
* Road Progress,’* and so much so, that the press has returned an 
almost unanimous verdict in its favour, has hitherto made no 
impression upon the Boards of the old railway companies; and 
the reason is apparent. The fact compromises the reputation of 
the professional scientific advisers by whom these Boards are 
practically governed ; and although this is not the fault of Mr. 
Adams, we suspect that he finds himself, as a railway reformer, in 
precisely the same position as Mr. Rowland Hill when he first 
proposed a penny postage —the object of official jealousy and 
detraction. It will be remembered, that every official in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, from Colonel Maberly the chief, down to 
the humblest letter-carrier, condemned Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
proposition as utterly wild, visionary, and impracticable; and 
now we have Robert Stephenson, Joseph Locke, Isambard 
K. Brunel, Captain Huish, William Cubit, and their assistant 
engineers, all alike shaking their heads, and unanimous in 
assuring their respective Boards that Mr. Adams’s statements 
are greatly exaggerated,—that light engines are only available 
for branch lines with little traffic, but that for main trunk lines 
the most powerful engines that can be constructed have not 
more than strength enough. The same obstinate defence of 
established engineering rules was encountered by the Sanitary 
Commissioners, when they were investigating the question of 
water supply. Mr. Hawksley had proved, at Nottingham, that 
the system of constant supply was more economical, as well as 
more advantageous to the public in every other respect, than that 
of intermittent supply ; and this is now very generally admitted 
to be the case: but nearly every member of the College of 
Engineers, examined at the time by the Commissioners on the 
subject, was ready with his testimony that there could be no 
improvement upon the London expensive system of cisterns and 
ball-cocks to every house, and turncocks to every street ! 

A glance at the pamphlet of Mr. Adams will suffice to shew 
that the question not only of railway dividends, but of cheap 
fares, greater facilities of intercourse, and better accommodation 
in travelling than is now afforded by railway companies, is alto- 
gether dependent upon the correctness of the arguments he has 
adduced, and we hold it therefore a duty to assist in bringing 
them before the public. 





* G. Luxford, Whitefriars Street. 
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The science of railway engineering, as connected with the use 
of locomotives, is not yet twenty-five years old. Railway engi- 
neers, therefore, can put in no claim to infallibility on the 
score of experience. Thirty years ago the ablest among them 
knew less of the power they were about to exert than the hum- 
blest mechanic of the present day. The construction of the first 
locomotive was considered a hazardous experiment, and would 
probably not have been ventured upon but for the stimulating 
influence of the premiums offered by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Company. It was at that time the opinion of engineers 
that the wheels would not dite or adhere to the rails, and that 
both rails and wheels would have to be changed and made to 
work with cogs. Experience dissipated this error. Experience, 
but at a woeful cost to the South Devon Company, dissipated 
the confidence of Mr. Brunel in the success of the atmospheric 
system. Experience is now demonstrating to the Admiralty and 
the directors of the Chester and Holyhead company, that the 
tubular bridge of Mr. Stephenson over the Menai Straits, which 
has cost £674,000,* is “a magnificent mistake ;” that with light 
engines, the suspension bridge at the same spot was morejthan 
strong enough for her Majesty’s mails, and all the passengers 
ever likely to accompany them ; and the facts of experience have 
only to be marshalled, to convince the public that engineering 
and economical errors of the most startling character pervade 
every part of the system upon which railway working is still 
conducted. 

The first locomotive—the Rocket—was what would now be 
called a light engine, weighing 7} tons ; but it was built after the 
model of stationary engines, tall and square; and wanting length, 
(the principle for which a stick is applied to a rocket, and which 
gives steadiness to its course), it had an incurable tendency to 
jump off the line when at high speeds, or when passing curves. 
This led to the prevailing prejudice in favour of heavy engines of 
great power. It was supposed that by increasing the weight of 
a locomotive (which at the same time would be constructed of 
greater power), it would gain increased steadiness. ‘The result 
answered the expectation of engineers ;—not, however, because 
of the weight, but because with the weight they were obliged to 
give additional length—heavier machinery requiring a greater 
base to rest upon. But although it was the length and not the 





* “Being nearly three times the amount of the original estimate of the 
bridge, as designed in the first instance, by their engineer.” —Speech of the 
Chairman (Captain Moorsom, R.N.), March 14th, 1890. 
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weight that gave the steadiness, they have continued to overlook 
this circumstance up to the present moment, and to attribute the 
effect to the wrong cause. 

A rivalry now sprang upamong railway companies, as to which 
should produce a locomotive capable of travelling at the greatest 
speed and drawing the heaviest load. Out of this rivalry arose 
the broad gauge of the Great Western lines. Mr. Brunel saw 
very clearly that upon the broad base of a 7-foot gauge, he could 
construct more heavy and more powerful machinery than could 
be safely built upon a narrow gauge of 4 feet 84 inches—a fact 
which is indisputable: but the narrow gauge engineers were not 
willing to be outdone; and although Robert Stephenson took 
alarm at the destruction of the rails, and pointed out the 
fact that heavier rails would be required for heavier engines, he 
and all the engineers of his school, did his best to outbid Mr. 
Brunel for popularity as a creator of railway Frankensteins. 


Dr. Lardner tells us that— 


“The weight of the engines was successively augmented to ten, 
twelve, and fifteen tons, and now there is actually an engine on one 
of the English railways* which, with its tender, weighs about sixty 
tons; and in the service of a single company there are at present 
more than thirty-six engines, weighing, with their tenders, forty tons 
each.” f 


According to the experiments of Tredgold and others, good 
wrought iron begins to crush under a weight of from eight to 
eleven tons to the square inch. A little further addition, there- 
fore, to the weight of locomotives, would render rails as useless 
for road purposes as rolls of dough.{ As it is, the rails originally 





* The London and North Western. This engine is kept as a show at 
Wolverton. 

+ ‘Railway Economy,’ p. 44. A very useful statistical work; but the 
author has neglected the conclusions which he ought to have drawn from the 
facts he has collected on this part of his subject. 

{ It has been sought to remedy this pressure on the rails by distributing 
the weight on four wheels coupled together, so as to make all four propel by 
their adhesion ; but this mode involves great waste of power and grinding of 
the rails. It is practicably impossible to construct rails and wheels, so that 
four wheels shall revolve in unison, without the one baffling the other. Even 
with two wheels fast to one shaft there is much difficulty ; and it is sliding, or 
sledging, on the rails, and not rolling, which is the result. The best practical 
proof of this is, that Mr. Hancock, when working on the common roads 
without rails to slip on, could not work with his two wheels in gear, but was 
obliged to work with one, or he commonly broke his axle when trying two. 
And on railways crank axles are continually breaking by the torsion produced 
from unequal diameters unsuited to the track of the rails. For great speeds 
the coupled engines are most destructive. 
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laid down, which were of 35 lbs. weight to the yard, have been 
found totally inadequate to resist the constantly increasing 
pressure, and have been successively replaced by rails of 50 lbs., 
65 lbs., 72 lbs., and latterly of 92 lbs. No strength, however, 
can fully avail against the enormous pressure to which rails are 
now subjected, for the simple reason that the pressure affects not 
merely the rails, but the road underneath them, which, from the 
softening effect of the continuous rains and differences of strata, 
cannot be rendered of uniform solidity. The subsoil sometimes 
swells, and then subsides unequally ; upon which the rail, under 
a heavy load, breaks or bends. The jolting or bumping motion 
experienced by passengers in passing over lines much out of 
repair, is occasioned by this unequal subsidence. On examination, 
the rails present an appearance something like the following— 











Mr. Brunel thought he had found a remedy for this unequal 
subsidence by placing his rails on longitudinal sleepers, instead 
of sleepers placed crosswise to the road, the usual method. 
Longitudinal sleepers somewhat equalise the pressure by spread- 
ing it over a greater surface, but do not prevent the evil. Under 
the weight of the mammoth engines of the Great Western, the 
rails, where there is less absolute displacement, show a greater 
tendency to bend or spring than upon other lines. The deflec- 
tion of the rails of this line, on the passing of a train, may be 
detected by the most ordinary observer. The locomotives create 
a continuous wave before them, the effect of which, in the waste 
of power required to overcome the resistance thus occasioned, is 
of course the same as if they were travelling up-hill. The follow- 
ing diagram will illustrate our meaning :— 














Mammoth engines produced the system of monster trains. 
After constructing locomotives capable, upon the average, of 
dragging a load of 200 tons at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
it was obviously spendthrift economy to employ them for the 
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service of a well-filled omnibus. A movement, therefore, arose 
in favour of a reduction of fares; the idea being that low fares 
would keep the public travelling in crowds all the year round, 
so that a railway train would then always carry a paying load. 
When, however, it was found that, although low fares increased 
the average of daily travellers, it did not do so in a ratio suffi- 
ciently corresponding to the expense of heavy locomotives, the 
current of opinion among directors and engineers set in the 
opposite direction. It was then said, “we must confine our low 
fares to holiday excursions, and attain our object of forcing ordi- 
nary travellers to travel in crowds by reducing the number of 
trains ;” and this is the policy pursued by railway companies at 
the present moment—the blind policy which is hurrying them 
to the gulf of bankruptcy. 

Monster trains led to a necessity for further additions to the 
weight of the non-paying load, and to increased expensiveness of 
rolling stock. It was found that the passenger carriages, which, 
as originally constructed, weighed three tons each, were too 
frail for longitudinal concussion. On the slightest collision of 
trains, or even when a train was so suddenly pulled up as to 
force the carriages against each other, they crumpled saith other 
up as if made, like band-boxes, of pasteboard. The timbers, 
therefore, were strengthened, and buffer springs, to diminish the 
force of a thrust, placed before and behind each. The weight of 
a passenger carriage now sometimes exceeds four and a half tons* 
(carrying only the same number of passengers as one of the fast 
coaches on the old roads, the weight of which was less than one 
ton), and the weight of goods waggons has been increased in a 
like proportion. In a train, therefore, of twenty carriages there 
is an excess of dead weight of twenty tons and upwards (in itself 
a load for a moderate engine), due solely to the monster train 
principle—the linking together of a great number of separate 
carriages, better adapted for separate conveyance. 

To the destructive effects on the rails of excessive weight, we 
have next to add that of momentum. This is very clearly 
explained by Dr. Lardner :— 


“ A railway passenger train, having a gross weight of seventy tons 
(this is the average, the weight of monster trains is of course greater), 
when in full speed, at forty miles an hour, cannot be stopped, as may 
easily be understood, very suddenly. It must be deprived of its 
enormous momentum by slow degrees. In proportion as it is sud- 
denly stopped, will be the damage done both to the rolling stock and 
the permanent way. 





* Lardner’s ‘ Railway Economy,’ p. 45. 
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“From the moment that the steam is cut off, and that the speed 
begins to be slackened, either by the ordinary friction and resistance 
of the air, or by the aid of brakes, the momentum which is lost is 
spent upon the permanent way; and the shorter the space over which 
it is expended, the more severe will be the action upon the rails. 
It is therefore a matter of economy, with regard to the wear of the 
permanent way, not to attempt to stop the trains within too short a 
distance. In all cases, stoppage produces a considerable wear and 
tear of the rails; and hence it arises that the rails which are adjacent 
to stations, and especially to chief stations, where trains of all classes 
stop, are subject to much more rapid wear than are the rails elsewhere 
upon the road.” * 


Notwithstanding the importance of stopping a train gradually, 
and the instructions given to that effect, all railway travellers 
are aware that these instructions are continually broken: some- 
times from necessity to avoid a collision ; and sometimes because 
the engine-driver, to make up for lost time, has delayed shutting 
off his steam till the last moment. A brake cannot be applied 
to a heavy train at full speed without the risk of tearing up the 
rail, or destroying its own machinery; but there will be damage 
from this cause as long as there are heavy trains. 

The cost of maintenance of way from these various agencies of 
deterioration is necessarily serious. On the line between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, it is stated by Captain Huish at £410 per 
mile per annum. The average cost for the whole of the London 
and North Western line he estimates at £420 per annum, exclu- 
sive of those repairs that are incidental to station buildings, 
adjoining roads and wharfs, The average cost for the whole 
line of the Great Western is, according to the last Report of the 
directors, £357 per annum, without any reserve for contin- 
gencies ; and one line with another, when the accounts are fairly 
stated and due allowance is made for every kind of depreciation, 
£300 per mile per annum is about the cost on all our great 
trunk railways, of simply maintaining a line in working condition 
under the destructive influences to which it is now exposed. 
The charge thus incurred being chiefly for repairs in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of stations, for the reasons assigned, and 
the stations being usually about four miles apart, it may be con- 
sidered that every station on a trunk line costs a railway com- 
pany £1,000 per annum under the present system of heavy 
trains. 

A further loss, inseparable from the heavy trains, arises out 
of the well known mechanical law, that what we gain in power 
we lose in time. A heavy train can neither be suddenly stopped 





* ©Railway Economy,’ p. 194. 
Vou. LIII.—No. II. 2G 
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with safety, nor can it be suddenly put in motion. The time 
required to prepare for the stoppage of a heavy train by gradually 
diminishing its momentum, and again to get up its speed after 
the stoppage, is estimated at two and a half minutes *—a loss of 
half an hour on every twelve stoppages, exclusive of the time 
allowed for standing to take up or set down passengers. This 
loss of time is so serious a delay to the through traffic of a line, 
that rather than incur it many companies are at the present 
moment sacrificing the whole of the local traffic; a very general 
rule adopted being, that where the stations are less than ten 
miles apart, to allow them only morning and evening trains.t 

With light engines and light trains, ready to start like a race- 
horse on the word being given, and stopped with equal facility, 
these delays would be avoided, and no such sacrifice of traffic 
would be necessary. 

We may judge from these facts of the amount of business 
capacity hitherto brought to bear upon the question of railway 
traffic. After spending at the rate of £40,000 per mile upon 
iron roads, of which the superiority was to consist in their being 
hard and level, they encourage a system of working by which 
the level is constantly destroyed, and which in other respects is 
the most costly and wasteful that could possibly be devised. 

Turning to the reports of the Great Western, the Brighton, 
and many other companies, we find the directors taking credit to 
themselves for having diminished the number of trains, and aug- 
mented their loads. We see them, at the present moment, filling 
the papers with advertisements, offering every possible induce- 
ment to the public to desert the week-day trains for holiday 
excursion trains; and when a thousand persons can be got to- 
gether by this means in one train, the directors think they have 
accomplished a great feat, instead of having committed a great 
blunder. 

It is almost a self-evident proposition that locomotives, engines, 
and passenger conveyances should be constructed or adapted to 
the average daily traffic of a line, and not to the exceptional 
traffic of holiday seasons, artificially stimulated by a reduction of 
the ordinary fares. At holiday seasons additional trains are 
required—trains perhaps every fifteen minutes instead of every two 
hours ; but better give up altogether the holiday traffic than 
attempt to concentrate it in the monster trains, for which the per- 
manent way must be sacrificed, and an enormous disproportion 





* Lardner’s ‘ Railway Economy,’ p. 194. 


+ The rule, for example, of the Brighton Company, for the regulation of 
their traffic beyond Croydon. 
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established between the amount of steam power and weight of 
rolling stock really required. 

Occupied with the delusions of holiday traffic, Railway Boards 
never, obviously, trouble themselves to inquire into the average 
requirements of their lines. A member, for example, of the 
Brighton Board, will talk with complacency of the multitudes 
carried by the trains of his company at the Epsom races, but is 
himself perhaps not aware that the locomotive engines employed 
on these occasions are at other times, and much more frequently, 
wasting their power upon a Liliputian load of twenty or thirty 
passengers, and that the average load drawn by these engines for 
the entire year is only fifty-four. Not a word on this subject, 
although so material to dividends, is mentioned in the Brighton 
report for the past half-year, nor indeed is the subject alluded to 
in the reports of any one of the great railroad companies, as if the 
fact had no significance; but the information is supplied by 
Dr. Lardner from an analysis of the aggregate returns of pas- 
sengers carried, and the mileage of passenger engines, and we 
invite every railway proprietor to make his own reflections upon 
the following statement. : 


Average Number of Average Number of 
Name of Company. Passengers carried Miles travelled 


per Train. by each Passenger. 

London and North Western (for the 

Yearending December 31st, 1848). 48 he 32 
Great Western (for the Year ending 

December 31st, 1848) 41 he 27 
London, Brighton and South Coast (for 

the Year ending June 30th, 1849). 54 A 19 
Belgian lines (1845} 80 
North of France (1848) 60 


The above figures will surprise many of our readers. A rail- 
way train of the most ordinary kind has a very imposing appear- 
ance. There is the locomotive engine, the tender, the brake van, 
and carriages for three and sometimes four different classes of 
passengers whom the railway regulations require to be kept 
separate, and it is difficult to believe that all this formidable array 
is without any adequate object. The Great Western shareholder 
attends a half-yearly meeting at the Paddington station ;—the 
thunder of the arriving trains prevents his listening to the pro- 
ceedings; the vibration they occasion shakes the building and 
almost alarms him for its safety; he sees by the report of the 
directors that one effect of the power that causes this thunder 
and these vibrations is £357 per mile per annum spent upon 
“mamtenance of way” over and above the ordinary “ working 
expenses ;” but he sits there in happy unconsciousness that the 


2G 2 
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actual work done under these heads by the mammoth engines of 
his line is only forty-one passengers per engine, carried a distance 
of twenty-seven miles! With that 


—“‘blindness to the future, kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by heaven,” 


he asks no question of Mr. Saunders or Mr. Brunel upon the 
wisdom and economy of such traffic arrangements, but grumbling 
perhaps a little at £2,000 per annum being paid to the one, and 
£3,000 per annum to the other,* he votes with the directors to 
uphold the existing management, and returns home to dream of 
impossible dividends. 


A word more upon the distinction of classes as a source of 
waste of power. Under the present system there are four dif- 
ferent kinds of passenger carriages—first, second, third, and 
parliamentary, all of which may sometimes be found in the same 
train, and that train not conveying more than the common 
average number of passengers—fifty-four. It is rare to see these 
carriages all filled. The whole of the passengers might often be 
put into a single carriage, and the weight of a train reduced per- 
haps ten or twelve tons, but for this distinction of classes. Yet, 
it is worthy of remark, no such distinctions have ever been 
called for in London omnibuses. Rich and poor jumble together 
from the city to the west-end without apparent inconvenience to 
each other; and no one has yet thought it policy to imitate the 
example of our railway companies so far, as to build dung-carts 
and prison vans for the exclusive use of the working classes in the 
streets of London. In America the omnibus principle of con- 
veyance is also that of railways. 


“ The form and structure of American railway carriages is a source 
of considerable economy in the working of the lines. The passenger 
carriages are not distinguished, as in Europe, by different modes of 
providing for the ease and comfort of the traveller. There are no 
first, second, and third classes. All are first class; or rather, all are 
of the same class. The carriage consists of a long body, like that of 
a London omnibus, but much wider, and twice or thrice the length. 





* The report of the Committee of Consultation of the Great Western Com- 
pany, dated September 20th, 1849, recommended the following arrangement 
for the remuneration of the services of Mr. Brunel, which was subsequently 
adopted by the shareholders :-— 

‘*To close existing claims, and to settle all accounts to this time, £5,000; remu- 
neration for all professional services to the company, for 1850, £3,500; for 1851, 
£3,000; and for 1852, £2,000. In addition to these sums, Mr. Brunel is to be 
allowed for office and all other expenses, for 1850, £2,500; for 1851, £2,000; and 
for 1852, £1,000.” 
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The doors of exit and entrance are at each end; a line of windows 
being placed at each side, similar exactly to those of an omnibus. 
Along the centre of this species of caravan is an alley or passage, just 
wide enough to allow one person to walk from end to end. On either 
side of this alley are seats for the passengers, extending cross-ways. 
Each seat accommodates two persons, four sitting in each row, two at 
each side of the alley. There are from fifteen to twenty of these 
seats; so that the carriage accommodates from sixty to eighty passen- 
gers. In cold weather a small stove is placed near the centre of the 
carriage, the smoke pipe of which passes out through the roof; and a 
good lamp is placed at each end, for illumination during the night. 
The vehicle is perfectly lighted and warmed. The seats are 
cushioned; and their backs, consisting of a simple padded board, 
about six inches broad, are so supported that the passenger may at 
his pleasure turn them either way, so as to turn his face or his back 
to the engine. For the convenience of ladies who travel unaccom- 
panied by gentlemen, or who otherwise desire to be apart, a small 
room, appropriately furnished, is sometimes attached at the end of the 
carriage; admission to which is forbidden to gentlemen.” * 

The adoption of such a plan here would perhaps involve too 
great a stride in the direction of low fares and democratic customs 
to be deemed acceptable. The most feasible improvement would 
be to reduce the number of classes to two. In steamboats, fore and 
aft passengers are the only distinctions ; on railroads there should 
be only first and second class passengers, superseding third class 
and parliamentary carriages, by adopting as the maximum fares 
for the second class the parliamentary standard of a penny per 
mile; a scale of charge which, as we shall presently show, would, 
upon the sytem of frequent and light trains, be found far more 
profitable to railway companies than their existing rates. 

In the annexed lithograph we give a plan of the kind of car- 
riages and engines adapted for this object, as proposed by Mr. 
Adams ; and with it, by way of contrast,a sketch of the carriages 
and engines at present employed, for less than the same amount 
of average service. The juxtaposition of the two designs tells 
its own story, but a few words of explanation will assist the 
judgment of the reader. 

Mr. Adams provides in one long, wide, and lofty carriage, for 
the comfortable accommodation ot the same number of passen- 
gers that are now conveyed in four well filled first and second 








* Lardner’s ‘ Railway Economy,’ p. 400. 

Carriages of this description have been introduced on the railways of Austria, 
and they have been tried on the Waterford and Limerick line ; but from defects 
inthe mechanism of their framework, were found to run off the rails, when at 
high speeds. They have consequently been abandoned on the Waterford and 
Limerick, and we are informed that they are about to be altered to Mr. Adams’s 
plan on the Vienna lines. 
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class carriages of the description in use on the Eastern Counties, 
the Brighton, and other lines of the narrow gauge. 

By this arrangement he saves at once the friction, weight, and 
expense of eight pairs of wheels ; the weight and expense of six 
pairs of buffer springs; and reduces in a similar proportion the 
weight and expense of the tender and iron framework.* And this, 
without any niggardly provision for the comforts of his passen- 
vers. He gives them height sufficient, not only for sitting, but 
for standing upright (in itself a most pleasurable relief on a long 
journey), and large plate glass windows for the full enjoyment of 
a prospect. 

The saving of wheels Mr. Adams effects by the increased width 
and length of his carriage—a distribution of space which enables 
him to dispense with numerous points of support. By the in- 
creased length he also gains increased steadiness of motion, as 
well as the advantage of diminishing the dangers of longitudinal 
concussion. 

The carriage is divided into four compartments—two of them 
fitted up for first class, two of them for second class passengers ; 
and he calls it a double carriage, because it may be separated into 
two halves when required to be placed upon a turn-table, or put 
away under a shed. 

In the place of the tender and brake van of ordinary trains, 
Mr. Adams provides what he calls a composite tender, large 
enough to carry coke and water sufficient for a journey of from 
sixty to one hundred miles, and with space enough besides for the 
guard, luggage, and ten second class passengers. This composite 
tender he attaches by a vertebrated coupling (vertebrated on 
account of curves) to his locomotive ; so as practically, and with 
a view to steadiness of the engine upon the rail, to render loco- 
motive and tender one carriage. 

Here, again, Mr. Adams effects a saving in wheels of no less 
than ten out of eighteen, and in buffer springs of four out of six. 

His locomotive is a light engine,+ weighing ten tons only instead 
of thirty (the average weight of other engines), but with sufficient 





* Two pairs of buffers and springs, with the machinery connected withthem, 
alone weigh ha/fa ton. The weight of a pair of railway wheels is about one 
ton and a quarter. 

+ “Cylinders, 9 in. and 15 in. stroke. Driving wheels, 5 ft. diameter. 
Leading wheels, 3 ft. Centres of wheels, 10 ft. Barrel of boiler, 10 ft. 6 ins. 
and 2 ft. Gins. diameter. Square fire box, 2 ft. 3ins. by 2 ft. 4ins.; 4 ft. deep 
inside, and made of copper. Outside of ditto, 2 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. 9ins.; 4 ft. 
10 ins. deep. Area of fire grate, 5.33 ft. Heating surface in fire box, 374 ft. 
Tubes, 86 m number, 10 ft. 10 ins. long; 1 in. external diameter. Sectional 
area, 206 ft. 83ins. Inside heating surface of tubes, 385 ft. Tank under 


engine, 250 gallons; besides a tank under brake van for 600 gallons.”— 
Road Progress. 





as used 
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power to travel on a level at the rate of forty miles an hour, with 
its long carriage and composite tender attached ; or with two long 
carriages and 240 passengers at the rate of thirty miles per hour. 
And by changing its driving wheels, which are five feet in diamcter, 
for wheels of four feet diameter, it could be converted into a 
goods engine, able to travel with a load of one hundred tons on a 
level at the rate of twenty miles an hour, or with sixty tons at 
the same rate, up a gradient of one in one hundred. 

The weight of engine, composite tender, and double carriage, 
with its full load (nine tons) of one hundred and twenty-four 
passengers, is under thirty-four tons. The average weight of an 
ordinary passenger train, with its average load (four tons) of only 
fifty-four passengers, is, as we have shown from the statements 
of Dr. Lardner, seEVENTY TONS. 

Were we to write a volume on the subject we could not put 
the business incapacity of existing Railway Boards, or the pro- 
fessional blundering or jobbing of which shareholders are the 
victims, more strongly than by the statement of this simple fact. 


We are not indulging in vague generalities. All the state- 
ments we are making of the saving that might be effected by 
light engines and large carriages have been verified by actual 


experiment. Light engines and large carriages have been 
adopted during the last twelvemonths in numerous instances 
with the most satisfactory results, of which the particulars are 
given in ‘Road Progress.* We believe it used to be said that 





* Light engines have been introduced on the Enfield and Woolwich 
branches of the Eastern Counties Railway; on the Norwich line; on the 
Clevedon branch of the Bristol and Exeter; on the Cork and Bandon line ; 
and on several of the Scottish ralways. The light engines of the Cork and 
Bandon line are of 8-inch cylinders, with 12-inch stroke ; and the following is 
the report of Mr. Nixon, engineer to the Company, of their working :— 


“ The passenger trains are conveyed by the ‘light’ or small engines (two), which 
continue to afford most satisfactory proof of their efficiency and economy in working 
the passenger traffic on your line. 

“ The trains frequently consist of the following stock, all fairly laden:— 

“ One large 1st and 2nd class carriage for 58 passengers. 
“ One 3rd class carriage for 40 passengers. 

“ One horse box for 3 horses. 

“ One carriage truck, 

“Such trains are conveyed between Bandon and Ballinhassig station in 20 
minutes, being at the rate of 30 miles per hour, including stoppages. (Gradient 34 
miles, 1 x 100; total distance 10 miles.) 

“The daily consumption of coke for each of these engines has been most particu- 
larly registered by your able station-master at Bandon, Mr. Coghlan, from whose 
— I find the average quantity of Newcastle coke consumed per diem, as 

ollows:— 
“ Consumed in lighting engine, time occupied 2 hours 2 016 
“Consumed standing in steam, time occupied 8 hours 117 
“ Consumed in running 60 miles, time occupied 2 hours ......... 3 26 


“ Total daily consumption ewt.6 2 38 
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the new system of traction was an untried theory, to be received 
with distrust’ because its principal advocate, Mr. Adams, a loco- 
motive manufacturer and carriage builder, was an interested 
party. The theory has now been reduced to practice; and the 
public, with many thanks for the caution not to’ be misled by 
advice given with interested motives, are beginning to perceive 
that interested motives may be at the bottom of the caution. 
Mr. Adams is favorably known to many, not only for his mastery 
of mechanics, but as a man of great observation and superior 
inte!ligence, whose judgment has been ripened by travel. ‘That 
he may have a bias in favour of those schemes of locomotion 
which will furnish him with profitable employment is natural, 





Which is equivalent to 12} lhs..per mile per day of 12 hours; but it, will be seen 
that the running time is only 2 hours, during which the consumption is not more 
than 3? lbs. per mile. 

“ The average daily consumption of the Company’s ordinary-sized engine, with 
the same work, is 224 lbs. per mile per day, or nearly double that of the light 
engines ; and the same difference also arises between the two classes of engines in 
the consumption of oil, grease, &c., so that an important saving has been effected in 
the ‘working expenses, by the adoption of engines whose powers and dimensions are 
in proportion to the loads they are required to convey. 

“TJ have also to notice, that on referring to the ga expenses of your railway, 
as per balance sheet, ending 31st December last, I find the total expenditure for 
working the line for five months, is £621 18s. 6d., and which amount, if divided 
by the mileage, 9,780 of that period, will show that the nett cost of working 
the traffic, inclusive of every expense except maintenance of way, has been 154d. 
per mile per train, inclusive of the frequent use of ea for sundry special 
purposes; and by adding interest and’ depreciation on rolling stock, the cost per 
mile, per train, will be about 17d. 

“ From the above statement it will be manifest, that the working of your railway 
has been commenced on the most economical principles.” 


Mr. Adams, commenting upon the above, remarks that 


“ The size of train described above would be sufficient for the transport of 150 
passengers instead of 98, stpposing the horse-box and carriage-truck changed for 
passenger carriages. Adding 54 cwt. of extra coke for running, and 2 cwt. for 
lighting an extra engine, with a second driver, stoker, and guard, 24 trains might 
be run per diem, instead of 6, at an increased expense of about 25s. per diem. 

“* The present cost for six trains is 85s. per diem, or 17d. per mile for sixty miles, 
which covers every expense, save maintenance of way. Adding the increase would 
make up 100s. Dividing this by the increased mileage 240 would give .~ per 
mile per train, or 4s, 7d. for the transit of 150 passengers over ten miles of line, or 
3,600 passengers per diem at a cost of £5 10s. 

“ But to keep working, a spare engine would be requisite, at a cost of 10s. extra 
per diem for interest, making up 6d. per train per mile, or £6 per diem, total. 

“Tt is obvious, therefore, that with a small addition to the stock, when the twenty 
miles of the Cork and Bandon line are completed, 1,800 passengers may be carried 
over the whole distance at a cost of £6 per diem, or 650,000 per annum for less 
than £2,100, acleting every charge except maintenance of way, which, when well 
laid and traversed by light engines, will be nearly ni. 

“ Supposing the trains to be half full, at one shilling per head average, the annual 
amount would be £16,050, from which, deducting expenses £2,100, the net profit 
would be £14,150, or five per cent. on a capital of £283,000, or seven per cent. on 
the intended capital of £200,000, without parcels or goods traffic.”"—Road Progress. 
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but it.is equally natural that. other men of education and talent, 
with opposite interests, should have a similar bias. It is not 
a reproach to Mr. Robert Stephenson that he, a consulting 
engineer, is also. a locomotive manufacturer, and that when con- 
sulted about steam power, he should recommend engines of the 
class which, he and the firms with which he is connected have 
been accustomed to construct; but it is a fact to bear in mind, 
along with that of the position of Mr. Adams, when we see Mr. 
Stephenson, at the Birmingham Institution of Engineers, depre- 
cating the introduction of light engines, excepting for branch 
lines. The policy of Railway Boards should be to open their eyes 
to every such fact. whether as affecting rival engineers or rival 
manufacturers ; and, discarding all merely personal considerations, 
to employ only those professional men or tradesmen who will 
make their interest square with the public interest in getting their 
work done cheapest and best. 

As before observed, a very opposite policy has been pursued. 
Railway directors have been intent upon the share market ; and 
secretaries, engineers, surveyors, and superintendents and con- 
tractors. have been allowed to have their,own way in every branch 
of the question of railway working, until a family and quasi- 
partnership connexion has grown up among a large class of rail- 
way functionaries, who play into each others’ hands as occasion 
offers, and make common cause against all innovation. (Honor- 
able-minded men among them will not be offended by our stating 
this as a general fact, to which there are of course exceptions ; 
but will wish, with us, that the exceptions were more numerous). 
Among men of business it has been long understood that on 
certain lines contracts and railway appointments always go toge- 
ther. The forms of a public tender are gone through, but, some- 
how or other, always with an uniform result: the contract falls 
into the hands of a favored party,—to any one else it is rendered 
impossible. 

Of the extraordinary laxity that has been allowed to prevail on 
our main trunk lines, in this respect, we must give one or two 
illustrations. 

Some years ago, one of the contractors for the supply of 
engines, wheels, turn-tables, and iron work generally, to the 
London and Birmingham Railway Company, was—whom think 
you, reader ?—the locomotive superintendent of the line ; the very 
officer whose duty it was to report upon the work of any rival 
contractor, and settle all questions that might arise out of it, of 
qualities and prices. Why he left the London and Birmingham, 
we do not know; but we find him subsequently engaged in the 
same capacity on a rival line; where, however, a stipulation had 
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been made with him that he should not be interested in any 
contract given out by the company; a stipulation which was not 
observed. The firm to which this gentleman belongs are wheel 
manufacturers ; and his custom was to force carriage contractors 
to the company to purchase their wheels of him, at his own 
prices, by an intimation that if they did not, their carriages would 
be returned. With the same object, he insisted upon strength- 
ening the coal waggons of the company, by an addition of one- 
third the number of wheels to the number found necessary by 
other companies. Under the skilful management of such a 
superintendent, advertisements for tenders were of course a farce. 
On one occasion sixty contractors were summoned by circulars 
and advertisements to put in tenders; and when assembled and 
waiting for the decision of the Board, a wager was laid among 
them that three parties named would. be successful, whether 
below or above the terms offered by the rest, and the wager was 
won. The Board had been persuaded to give 20 per cent. above 
the fair market price, on the ground of the respectability of the 
three parties, and superior quality of their goods. This knavery 
was at length carried so far as to lead to his downfall, or com- 
pulsory resignation. A contract for fifty sets of wheels was 
given out to a firm at Liverpool, who were known not to have 
a single wheel-tool in their possession; and it was discovered 
that this firm, who were boiler-makers, were merely the Jocum 
tenens for the firm of our locomotive superintendent, by whom 
the wheels were really manufactured. The price charged to the 
company was £48 per set, £15 per set above the price which 
other companies had paid for the same wheels a twelvemonth 
before, when iron was dearer. ‘The facts were brought home, 
and the Board lost no time in getting rid of their officer; but 
being somewhat ashamed of their own part in the matter, they 
have not thought proper to report the case to the shareholders. 

It is no small advantage to the Great Northern Company that 
they have had their attention called to these and similar abuses 
before they had arranged for the purchase of the rolling stock 
required for the main portions of their line. They will now have 
an opportunity of working their traffic upon the system of light 
and frequent trains, at half the expense of the two companies 
with which they are competitors; and we have some confidence 
that they will embrace it. 

We trust that the directors of the Great Northern will also 
have the good sense to avoid the error of the London and North 
Western, and some other railway companies, in becoming manu- 
facturers of their own stock. ‘This is even a greater blunder 
tiian that of allowing officers to share in the profits of a contract ; 
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for it opens a door to jobbing of the same kind in the purchase 
of raw materials, and plunges the capital of a company into a 
bottomless pit of prodigal and wasteful expenditure. To succeed 
in any manufacturing enterprise, a perfect knowledge is required 
of every branch of the business by those who conduct it. It is 
ruined the moment the business is left, in any of its details, to 
the guidance of subordinates. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether the chairman of the 
London and North Western Company would not, with all the 
private capital he could command, find some difficulty in opening 
an account with respectable timber merchants or iron merchants, 
were he to resign his present position and open an establishment 
in Long Acre as a carriage-builder. The remarks that would be 
made upon him, we are pretty sure, would be to this effect :— 
“ Here is a banker who doubtless understands accounts, but 
knows nothing of the construction of carriages, and is unable 
to direct his workmen in a single step of the process. A man 
who cannot distinguish between soft iron and steel, wrought iron 
and cast, battens and deals, white spruce timber and yellow; who 
must therefore purchase all his materials through the medium of 
agents unknown to him, who will make a profit for themselves on 
every transaction, in the shape of fees or a commission, and, in 
fact, will plunder him right and left,—if a rich man now, in five 
years he will be in the Gazette.” Mr. Glyn, we are inclined to 
think, if the case were put in reference to any other person than 
himself, would be of the same opinion, and would carefully guard 
his own property from the risks certain to be incurred by any such 
act of folly. Yet this very act of folly he does not hesitate to 
commit as a trustee for the property of others; and, sitting in his 
counting-house in Lombard-street, occupying himself with the 
use to be made of his customers’ balances (of which those of 
railway companies are not the least), he lends his name and sanc- 
tion to the expenditure of £400,000 per annum* in the manu- 
facture and repair of rolling stock, upon not one single item of 
which is he qualified to pronounce an opinion. 

We draw attention to this fact, because we quite share the 
impression which it is known to have made on the minds of 





* We take the following figures from the report of the auditors, presented 
at the last half-yearly meeting :— 
Stock charged to revenue account (exclusive of Yorkshire 
stock, in the years 1847, 1848, and 1849) see «» £759,484 
Repairs and replacement of stock, during the same period 456,433 
Interest on capital expended in workshops and plant, and 
depreciation of tools and machinery, for the same period 42,407 


£1,258,324 
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competent observers, that except possibly in some of our govern- 
ment dockyards, there is no such waste of public money to be 
seen in the United Kingdom as may be daily witnessed in the 
two establishments of Crewe and Wolverton; which, under the 
fostering influence of this expenditure, have grown into flourishing 
towns. 

The present value of the whole of the rolling stock of the 
London and North Western Company, now in use, is estimated 
by the auditors at the sum of £1,802,779 ; and there is something 
very naive in that part of their report, where they speak of “ the 
addition which a manufacturer’s profit would make to the amount 
had this work not been executed in the workshops of the Com- 
pany.” Manufacturers’ profits are made out of economical savings, 
which can never be realized by public companies, when they 
meddle with multifarious operations, for the want of that watchful 
superintendence and undivided attention which is always charac- 
teristic of private enterprize ina higher degree than of joint-stock 
associations. Public companies are only safe when they confine 
themselves, like water companies, canal companies, and assurance 
companies, to the simplest possible sources of revenue, where 
everything is done by rule, and as little as possible left to indi- 
vidual discretion.* The statements published by Captain Huish of 
the details of the stock, show that instead of saving “ the manu- 
facturers’ profit,” every branch of the Company’s manufacture is 
carried on at a heavy loss. In his valuation of January Ist, 1848, 
he estimates the first-class carriages of the Company at £420 
each ; and he now informs the public, through Dr. Lardner, that 
the company are at the present time making the same carriages 
at a cost of £380 each.t But we learn, on inquiry, that carriages 
of the same class, and with equal accommodation for passengers, 
have sometimes been supplied to other companies, by private 
manufacturers, at £310 each; and the same difference, a differ- 
ence of 20 per cent., runs through every item of the account. 
A difference of 20 per cent. between the cost of the work done at 
Crewe and Wolverton and the fair market price, is a loss of 





* It may here be remarked that the great wealth of the New River Company, 
the shares of which are usually quoted at £20,000, but which are rarely to be 
obtained, is not derived from the supply of water, but ground-rents. Large 
tracts of land, originally purchased to make the New River, were subsequently 
let upon building leases, and these constitute the principal revenue of the 
Company. Railway companies should have taken a hint from this, of the 
profits they might have derived from a judicious outlay of capital in the 
neighbourhood of their stations. 

t ‘ Railway Economy,’ pp.88 and 112. (The price, we presume, is exclusive 
of the rates and taxes paid upon the Crewe and Wolverton establishments, of 
which there is no mention), 
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£80,000 per annum. Need we marvel at the reports current 
that there are parties connected with Crewe and Wolverton who 
have made large fortunes at the Company’s expense ! 

But the waste of capital incurred at these establishments is 
really much greater than these figures imply; and this will at 
once appear, if we compare the cost of the carriage accommoda- 
ticn provided by Captain Huish, and that by Mr. Adams, for a 
like number of passengers. 

Cost of one first-class carriage of the London and North Western 





Company, to carry 18 passengers i a - -- £380 

Cost of four second-class carriages, to accommodate 32 passengers 
each—#£260 per carriage os os ee os .. 1,040 
£1,420 


Cost of a long double carriage, as used on the North Kent Rail- 
way, constructed by Mr. Adams, to carry 28 first-class, and 96 


second-class passengers oe 560 





Difference (less the accommodation for two passengers, say £20) £860 





£12 10s. per head in the one case, and less than £5 per head in 
the other! ; 

Our readers will see that the rolling-stock of the London and 
North Western Company is a mill-stone round the neck of the 
proprietors, with which they must necessarily roll down hill; for 
It is not merely the fact that assets put down at £1,800,000 are 
really not worth the half of that sum, as measured by the cost of 
the new stock which might be provided for working the same 
traffic, but that the keeping up of the kind of stock represented 
by this £1,800,000, is the keeping up of an excess of steam 
power, and an extravagant expenditure for “maintenance of 
way,” for the mere purpose of passing daily to and fro, over the 
line, an enormous mass of heavy and useless lumber. It is a 
startling fact, but railway proprietors must make up their minds 
to it, including the proprietors of the Great Western, the Mid- 
land, the Caledonian, the Brighton, the South Western, and the 
Eastern Counties,* that it would be cheaper at once to give away 
two-thirds of their heavy engines and carriages, or sell them for 
the value of old materials, than continue their present system of 
working. 





* The Eastern Counties was the first line on which the experiment of light 
engines and roomy carriages was first tried, upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Samuel, the resident engineer, sanctioned by Mr. Waddington. The experi- 
ment having been attended with the most complete success, Mr. Samuel drew 
up a report on the subject, and pointed out to his Directors the waste of power 
involved in the working of the Company’s heavy engines and heavy carriages. 
His report states that 


“The greatest number of passengers in any main line train of the Eastern 
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We would dwell, however, less upon the saving to be effected 
by a better adaptation of weight to paying load, than upon the 
profits that would arise from that greater development of traffic 
that would ensue upon the adoption of the principle of light and 
frequent trains; frequency of departure and arrival being as 
essential a condition of increasing traffic, as frequency of dispatch 
is a condition of an increasing postage revenue. We have ob- 
served, that with trains of seventy tons weight carrying an average 
of fifty-four passengers, it was found necessary to diminish the 
number of trains just as it would be necessary to diminish the 
number of omnibuses now plying to the Bank, if the conductors, 
after taking the advice of some eminent engineer, were to insist 
upon linking their omnibuses together as a string of caravans, and 
harnessing to them elephants instead of horses. The result ma 
be illustrated by the following extract from the last half-yearly 
report of the Great Western Company :— 

“Tt must not be forgotten that the diminished number of passenger 
trains, although a measure calculated to save expense to the company, 
has obviously tended to reduce the number of travellers, from the less 
frequent opportunity to them of moving, especially for short distances, 
between intermediate stations. ‘The amount received for passengers 
is £12,414 14s. 4d. less than in the corresponding period of 1848; but 
the directors are happy to report, that on the other hand, the merchan- 


dise business has increased, and shows a tendency to improve.” 


Goods traffic and passenger traffic ought obviously to increase 
pari passu. When they do not, we are justified in concluding 





Counties, for the week ending May 7th, 1849, was 231, and the least number 7. 
The greatest number in any of the branch lines was 82, and the least number 3. 
And, by another return from the books of the Company, it appears that there were 
conveyed on the Eastern Counties branch lines, during the year 1847, 42,644 tons 
of passengers (calculating each passenger, with his luggage, at 168 lbs.), and the 
weight of engines and carriages required to convey them was about 1,112,500 tons ; 
being in the proportion of 26 to 1.” 


The result of this report has been, not a general improvement in the working 
of the line, as our readers might imagine, but a notice to Mr. Samuel that the 
Board had found it necessary to dispense with the services of a resident engi- 
neer. Offence is supposed to have been given by the publication of the 
report in Mr. Whitehead’s useful publication, entitled ‘A Key to Railway 
Investment ;’ but apart from this, the influences that govern the Board are not 
of the kind that can be expected to patronize, or to be foremost in promoting, 
a reduced scale of railway working expenditure. Mr. Robert Stephenson is 
the engineer-in-chief of the line ; and the Chairman (successor to Mr. Hudson) 
is Mr. Betts, of the firm of Peto and Betts, railway contractors. 

A rumour is afloat, that it is intended to recommend to the shareholders, 
that the line shall be let, to be worked by contract. If so, we trust they will 
not allow the facts connected with the light system to be kept back, until, as 
in the instance of several other Companies, they have been driven into an 
improvident bargain, 
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that passengers are prevented, by bad regulations, from going in 
person to make purchases, and that they then stop at home and 
send their orders through the penny post. 

We notice a corresponding disproportion between the ratios of 
increase and decrease of the passengers and goods traffic on the 
Brighton line; and from the same cause. ‘The passenger traffic for 
the thirteen weeks ending April 29, had decreased £1,276, as 
compared with the same period last year; while the goods traffic 
had increased £5,209. The old expedient of reducing the fares 
for holiday excursions, aided by an unusually fine holiday season, 
has, latterly, slightly turned the scale; but the crowds carried to 
Epsom races are a poor compensation for the loss of a steadily- 
increasing local traffic. 

The resignation of Mr. Rowland Hill, the former chairman of 
the Brighton Board, has proved a misfortune both to the Brighton 
Company and the railway public. We have some reason for 
believing that Mr. Hill’s present experience in the post-office, as 
connected with the dispatch of the mails, has placed before him 
in so strong a light, the importance of light and frequent trains 
to the public interest, that he would have hastened to introduce 
them on the Brighton line had he remained at the Board; and 
to the great improvement of Brighton dividends. The fact, that 
under the present system, railway companies will not undertake 
to carry a bag of letters, without putting a train in motion that 
shall weigh seventy tons, and charging accordingly, has limited toa 
very serious extent that frequency of delivery, of which it was 
Mr. Hill’s object every part of the country should have the 
benefit. The engines of the Brighton Company are not so heavy 
as those of the London and North-Western ; but the carriages 
are of similar construction, and the difference between the trains 
of the two companies, in the dead lumber carried by each, is 
practically not great. The present management, instead of 
reducing that dead lumber, fell into the vulgar error we have 
exposed, of reducing the number of trains,* and raising the fares 
(excepting for holiday seasons), so as to cut off all the traffic 
connected with local fairs and markets, and to stop the progress 
of building at numerous points of the line. In the place of the 
revenue which might be derived from local traffic, they have 
adopted the notable scheme (worthy of Rosemary-lane), of making 
a profit out of advertising placards, which are permitted to be posted 
on the sides and ceilings of their second class carriages ; and 





_ * At several of the stations of this line there are no trains for nine hours 
in the day, to the great discontent of the local residents, who complain that 
they have now fewer facilities of travelling from one market town to another 
than before the long stage coaches were driven off the road. 
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from motives of parsimony rather than a judicious economy, they 
have allowed the Brighton Railway to remain the only line, out of 
London, without an electric telegraph ! 

It is curious to observe that, while on Mr. Hill’s retirement 
the present Board raised the price of day tickets twenty-five per 
cent. for the ordinary traffic, and raised, generally, the fares as far 
as they were allowed to do so by Act of Parliament, they adopted 
the inconsistent course of issuing season tickets, at a scale which 
allows the rich man to travel daily from Brighton at a cheaper 
rate by an express train, than a poor man with a day ticket in the 
prison vans they provide as parliamentary carriages. The price 
of an annual season ticket is 50/., which is less than $d. per mile, 
or about 2s. per journey for those who travel to Brighton and back 
every day in the year; 1d. per mile, or about 4s. per journey 
to those who travel to London and back every day for six months 
in the year. Now, although it is true that no poor man travels 
so frequently on a line as a rich man, this difference is more 
than made up by the greater number of poor travellers as com- 
pared with that of the rich, which is inconsiderable. It is obvi- 
ously an improvident, as well as a somewhat whimsical bargain, to 
give privileges to the few which are to be denied to the many, for 
no other reason than that they do not pay their money before- 
hand; an object of no importance to any public company. We 
believe it is a mistake to suppose that the parties who purchase 
season tickets do not get their fair money’s worth out of them; 
and, were it otherwise, to count upon the miscalculations of the 
public is hardly a legitimate or an honest means of obtaining a 
revenue. 

The following is the result of an analysis of the different classes 
of passengers on railways, as given by Dr. Lardner :* 


Average number of passengers carried daily per mile, in the year ending 
June 30, 1847, on 3036 miles of railway, 


First class <i ‘es -. 157 
Second class .. - _ oe i oe Bl 
Third class is aa aa nis ies .. 289 

Total .. on ox oan 


From a recent tabular statement published by the Secretary of 
the Brighton Company, it appears that the number of passengers 
carried by the Company during the four days of the Whitsuntide 
holiday traffic of the present year, from Saturday to Tuesday, 
inclusive, was 55,649; of which the proportions.of the different 
classes were as follows. 





oy, * “Railway Economy,’ p. 183. 
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First-class se ees - nis 5,734 
Second-class a on ae. ae -. 18,420 
Third-class .. pos ee re aca .. 31,495* 

The proportion of first-class passengers to second and third- 
class passengers is, therefore, on the yearly average as 1 to 5; 
and at holiday seasons, when the fares are reduced, only as 1 to 
10. Thus it is clear that the middle and working classes are the 
true customers of railways, and it is their interest that should 
be studied, not the superior accommodation of the wealthy. To 
make it as profitable for railway companies to carry one rich 
man as to carry five travellers of the humbler classes, the rich 
man should pay 5s. where each second and third-class passenger 
pays 1s., and at holiday times 10s. to their 1s. Yet, wonderful 
to say, comfortable accommodation, cushioned seats, and express 
trains are provided for the rich at even lower rates than for the 
poor, in return for no other consideration than the payment of 
certain round sums in advance. 

The Whitsuntide traffic of the Brighton Company has some- 
times been referred to as an objection to the system of working 
we have recommended. It is contended that heavy engines and 
heavy trains must be provided for the multitudes to be carried 
on such occasions. The objection is an idle one, as we shall 
see ; for, First, the greater the number of passengers, the greater 
is the propriety of not adding to their weight a useless mass of 
dead lumber. Second, light and frequent trains, at equal rates 
of cheapness all the year round, would diffuse the trafic more 
equally over the year, instead of concentrating it upon particular 
days. Travellers on business, now, to avail themselves of the 
benefit of reduced fares, put off their journeys till they see an 
excursion train advertised, and so swell the numbers of the 
pleasure-seeking crowds collected under this forcing process, and 
seeing their object defeated by the fighting and scrambling for 
tickets and seats which are inseparable from such arrangements. 
Third, the carrying of 55,000 passengers in four days would be 
by no means an extraordinary feat for light engines and long 
carriages of the class we have described. 55,000 passengers 
carried in four days means 7,000 persons carried each day by up 
trains, and 7,000 by down trains. It does not exceed, nor 





* Total number of passengers carried during the half-year ending Debember 31, 
1849, by the undermentioned railways :— 


First-class. Second-class. Third -class. 
Great Western ............065 173,594 .... 819,633 ... 227,204 
Eastern Counties ............ 199,011 .. 715,867 ... 583,082 
East Lancashire..............+ 52,804 ... 156,870 ... 651,417 


Railway Times, June &. 
Vou. LITI.—No. II. 2H 
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always equal, the summer traffic of the Blackwall Railway, 
worked by quarter-of-an-hour trains.* 

The daily average of trains running on the aare and Epsom 
branch of the Brighton, is stated by the time tables to be 36 (one 
every hour, from 7.15 a.m. to 10.15 p.m.) ; and supposing, for 
the sake of argument, the whole 14,000 to have been carried on 
this branch without extra trains, the proportion would have been 
388 per train; with half-hour trains, 194 per train ; with quarter- 
of-an-hour trains, only 97 per train. Now, with a train consisting 
of a light engine, composite tender, and two double carriages, such 
as are shown in our lithograph, Mr. Adams engages to convey 
240 passengers. The supposed difficulty, therefore, of working a 
holiday traffic upon the light system, vanishes into air. 

The difference in expense may be judged of by a comparison 
of the last reports of the Cork and Bandon Company with those 
of the Brighton. The consumption of coke with the light engines 
of the Cork and Bandon is 12; lbs. per mile per engine ; the total 
working expenses 1s. 5d. per mile per train. The consumption 
of coke on the Brighton, Mr. Laing states at 22 lbs. 6 oz. per 
mile per engine; the total working expenses at 2s. 5d. per train 
per mile—a loss, therefore, of something like £60,000 per annum 
upon the total working expenditure of this company, which is 
£126,158. 

ls. 5d. per train per mile, on a train of only 68 passengers, is 
half-a-farthing per mile for each passenger; on a train of 134 
passengers, one-eighth of a farthing per mile per passenger; on 
an extra full train of 268, one-sixteenth of a farthing per mile per 





* It will perhaps be objected thatlight engines have been recently tried on the 
Horsham branch of the Brighton Railway, on the Blackwall, and several other 
lines, and have failed. We have before remarked that the light engines: first 
used on railways, twenty years ago, also failed. The reader must therefore 
distingush between badly constructed light engines of inadequate power, and 
light engines of superior mechanism, fully equal to their work. We ma 
observe, that Mr. Adams is not the only party who has built light engines wit 
success. Recently a light engine for express purposes, constructed as an 
omnibus to carry twelve passengers, has been built, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Fernehough, of the South Eastern line, by which great speeds have 
been attained. 

It is remarkable that the Brighton and Blackwall Boards, in experiment- 
ing upon the principle of light engines, should not in the first instance have 
made themselves fully conversant with the mechanical requirements of such 
engines, and that neither company should have attempted to apply the same 
principle to their passenger carriages. As if the object were solely the benefit 
of some manufacturer of wheels and springs, the Blackwall carriages have 
more than double the number of wheels and buffer-springs employed on the 
carriages of the North Woolwich line, and, of course, with a corresponding 
increase of weight, and loss of power by friction. 

The Blackwall carries 6} passengers per wheel. The North Woolwich 143 
per wheel. 
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passenger. It is obvious, therefore, that the parliamentary scale of 
a penny per mile might, upon the light system, be adopted as a 
maximum charge, yielding a handsome profit,* and with more 
frequent trains than is possible under the existing system (includ- 
ing both express trains and stopping trains)—promoting traffic 
to an extent, compared with which the present returns of railway 
companies would appear utterly insignificant. 


Sooner or later these facts must lead to an entire revolution 
in the policy of Railway Boards ; and when, instead of carrying the 
poorer classes of passengers like sheep or cattle on their way to 
market, in open trucks exposed to the weather, with their eyes 
blinded by the smoke, and their clothes covered with ashes from 
the locomotive chimney, or else shut up in a prison van, from 
which no prospect of the country can be obtained ; and conveying 
timid females as second-class passengers through dark tunnels, 
without lights,—the pleasurable accommodation of the middle and 
working classes shall be studied, so that a railway trip shall be 
rendered to the poorest not only a cheap but an enjoyable 
excursion ; and when with cheap and pleasurable accommodation 
the convenience of all travellers to and from all stations shall be 
consulted by light and frequent trains—then, and not till then, 
will the traffic of railway lines be fairly developed, and the days 
of remunerative dividends dawn upon long-expectant and disap- 
pointed shareholders. 





* A precedent has already been established. On the North Woolwich line 
the charge to first class passengers, for a distance of nine miles, including the 
ferry across the Thames, is only sixpence. Scarcely more than three farthings 
per mile, 
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Art. VII.—1. De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris. Par 
Parent-Duchatelet. 


2. Miseries of Prostitution. By James Beard Talbot. 
3. Prostitution in London. By Dr. Ryan. 
4. Letters in the Morning Chronicle—Metropolitan Poor. 


fFYHERE are some questions so painful and perplexing, that 
I statesmen, moralists, and philanthropists shrink from them 
by common consent. The subject to which the following pages 
are devoted, is one of these. Of all the social problems which 
philosophy has to deal with, this is, we believe, the darkest, the 
knottiest, and the saddest. From whatever point of view it is 
regarded, it presents considerations so difficult and so grievous, 
that in this country no ruler or writer has yet been found with 
nerve to face the sadness, or resolution to encounter the diffi- 
culties. Statesmen see the mighty evil lying on the main path- 
way of the world, and, with a groan of pity and despair, “ pass 
by on the other side.” They act like the timid patient, who, 
fearing and feeling the existence of a terrible disease, dares not 
examine its symptoms or probe its depth, lest he should realise 
it too clearly, and possibly aggravate its intensity by the mere 
investigation. Or, like a more foolish animal still, they hide 
their head at the mention of the danger, as if they hoped, by 
ignoring, to annihilate it. 

It is from a strong conviction that this is not worthy behaviour 
on the part of those who aspire to guide either the actions or the 
opinions of others, that, after much hesitation and many mis- 
givings, we have undertaken to speak of so dismal and delicate a 
matter. We are aware that mischief is risked by bringing the 
subject prominently before the public eye, and that the benefit 
to be derived from the discussion should be so clear and certain, 
as unquestionably to overbalance this risk. We are aware that 
it is a matter on which it is not easy to speak openly—not always 
possible to speak with confidence as to facts, causes, or conse- - 
quences ; we are aware that we shall expose ourselves to much 
scoffing from the vulgar and light-minded; much dishonest mis- 
representation from those who recklessly echo any popular cry ; 
muck unmerited anger from those who deem that refinement 
forbids them to speak of things which it does not forbid them 
to do; much serious blame on the part of those who think that 
no object can justify us in compelling attention to so revolting 
a moral sore. We have weighed all these obstacles; and we 
have concluded that the end we have in view, and the chance 
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of the good we may effect and the suffering we may mitigate, 
warrant us in disregarding them. We think that such con- 
siderations have already too long withheld serious and benevolent 
men from facing one of the sorest evils that the English sun now 
shines upon. Our divines, our philanthropists, our missionaries, 
nay, even our seurs de la charité, do not shrink from entering, in 
person, the most loathsome abodes of sin and misery,—or from 
penetrating into the lowest dens of filth and pollution, where 
human despair and degradation ever dragged itself to die,— 
when led thither by the impulse of compassion and the hope of 
good. Why, then, should we allow indolence, disgust, or the fear 
of misconstruction, to deter us from entering upon an inquiry as 
to the possibility of mitigating the very worst form which human 
wretchedness and degradation can assume? The best and purest 
of our race do not feel themselves repelled from, or tarnished 
by, the darkest haunts of actual.guilt and horror, where pain is 
to be assuaged, or where souls are to be saved. Let us act by 
subjecis, as they act by scenes. 

Feeling, then, that it is a false and mischievous delicacy, and 
a culpable moral cowardice, which shrinks from the consideration 
of the great social vice of Prostitution, because the subject is a 
loathsome one ;—feeling, also, that no good can be hoped unless 
we are at liberty to treat the subject, and all its collaterals, with 
perfect freedom, both of thought and speech ;—convinced that 
the evil must be probed with a courageous and unshrinking hand 
before a cure can be suggested, or palliatives can safely be 
applied ;—we have deliberately resolved to call public attention 
to it, though we do so with pain, reluctance, and diffidence. 

And, first—to preclude misrepresentation, as far as this is pos- 
sible—we must show our colours by expressing our own feelings 
as to fornication. Our morality will be considered by the divine 
as strangely lax and inconsistent, and by the man of the world, 
the ordinary thinker, and the mass who follow current ideas 
without thinking at all—as savage and absurd ; nevertheless, we 
conceive it to harmonise with the ethics of nature and the dictates 
of unsophisticated sense. We look upon fornication, then (by 
which we always mean promiscuous intercourse with women who 
prostitute themselves for pay), as the worst and lowest form of 
sexual irregularity, the most revolting to the unpolluted feelings, 
the most indicative of a Jow nature, the most degrading and 
sapping to the loftier life,— 


“The sin, of all, most sure to blight,— 
The sin, of all, that the soul’s light 
Is soonest lost, extinguish’d in.” 


Sexual indulgence, however guilty in its circumstances, however 
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tragic in its results, is, when accompanied by love, a sin according 
to nature ; fornication is a sin against nature ; its peculiarity and 
heinousness consist in its divorcing from all feeling of love that 
which was meant by nature as the last and intensest expression 
of passionate love; in its putting asunder that which God has 
joined; in its reducing the deepest gratification of unreserved 
affection to a mere momentary and brutal indulgence; in its 
making that only one of our appetites, which is redeemed from 
mere animality by the hallowing influence of the better and 
tenderer feelings with which nature has connected it, as animal 
as all the rest. It is a voluntary exchange of the passionate love 
of a spiritual and intellectual being, for the mere hunger and 
thirst of the beast. It is a profanation of that which the higher 
organization of man enables him to elevate and refine. It is the 
introduction of filth into the pure sanctuary of the affections. 

We have said that fornication reduces the most fervent ex- 
pression of deep and devoted human love to a mere animal 
gratification. But it does more than this: it not only brings man 
down to a level with the brutes, but it has one feature which 
places him far, far below them. Sexual connexion, with them, is 
the simple indulgence of a natural desire mutually felt : in the case 
of human prostitution, it is in many, probably in most instances, 
a brutal desire on the one side only, and a reluctant and loathing 
submission, purchased by money, on the other. Among cattle, 
the sexes meet by common instinct and a common wish ;—it is 
reserved for the human animal to treat the female as a mere 
victim for his lust. The peculiar guilt of prostitution, then, 
consists, in our view of the matter, in its being unnatural; a 
violation of our truer instincts—not a mere frailty in yielding to 
them. On this matter, therefore, we feel at least as strongly as 
any divine can do. 

In the second place, we feel called upon to protest against the 
manner in which prostitutes are almost universally regarded, 
spoken of, and treated in this country, as dishonouring alike to 
our religion and our manhood. This iniquity pervades all classes, 
and both sexes. No language is too savage for these wretched 
women. They are outcasts, Pariahs, lepers. Their touch, even 
in the extremity of suffering, is shaken off as if it were pollution 
and disease. It is discreditable to a woman even to be supposed 
to know of their existence. They are kicked, cuffed, trampled 
on with impunity by every one. Their oaths are seldom regarded 
in a court of justice, scarcely ever in a police court. They seem 
to be considered far more out of the pale of humanity than 
negroes on a slave plantation, or fellahs in a pasha’s dungeon. 
We shall all recognise the truth of the following picture :— 
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“ Women whose poverty drives them to sin against religion and 
morality—prostitutes for bread—are regarded with that sort of scorn 
which a Turk expresses when he says ‘ Dog of a Christian!’ The 
English show profound respect for their devil, in comparison of the 
way in which they treat their women of the town. For these, such 
epithets as wicked, vile, nasty; such terms as slut, strumpet, wretch, 
are too good. You must not mention them at all in public; you can- 
not allude to them in a book without staining your pages. Recom- 
mend that they should be treated like fellow-creatures, as in the 
Netherlands, and if you are not prosecuted for blasphemy, many will 
say that you deserve to be hanged. In America or Holland, if you 
strike a woman of this class, she will take the law of you: in England 
her evidence might be rejected, or at all events would not be believed. 
‘Gentlemen of the Jury,’ the counsel for the accused would say, ‘ this 
charge rests on the evidence of a common (meaning pocr) prostitute: 
faugh! my respectable (rich) client is already acquitted.’ I do not 
pretend that such a speech was ever made; but I asst (admitting 
the hypothesis to be absurd) that if by chance a respecfable English- 
man was prosecuted for assaulting a woman of the town, then this 
would be the way to get him acquitted. The English constitution 
recognizes parish apprentices, but not prostitutes. Prostitution is one 
thing, the prostitutes another. The laws and customs of England 
encourage prostitution, but do not even protect the prostitutes. The 
laws and customs of England combine to sink this class of English- 
women into a state of vice and misery beyond that which necessarily 


belongs to their condition. Hence their extreme degradation, their 
troopers’ oaths, their love of gin, their desperate recklessness, and the 
shortness of their miserable lives.”* 


If the extremity of human wretchedness—if a condition which 
combines within itself every element of suffering, mental and 
physical, circumstantial and intrinsic—is a passport to our com- 
passion, every heart should bleed for the position of an English 
prostitute, as it never bled at any form of woe before. We wish 
it were in our power to give a picture, simple, faithful, uncoloured, 
but “too severely true,” of the horrors which constitute the daily 
life of a woman of the town. The world—the unknowing world— 
is apt to fancy her revelling in the enjoyment of licentious 
pleasures; lost and dead to all sense of remorse and shame; 
wallowing in mire because she loves it. Alas! there is no truth 
in this conception, or only in the most exceptional cases. Passing 
over all the agonies of grief and terror she must have endured 
before she reached her present degradation ; the vain struggles 
to retrieve the first false, fatal step; the feeling of her inevitable 
future pressing her down with all the hopeless weight of destiny; 
the dreams of a happy past that haunt her in the night-watches, 


* © England and America,’ vol. i. p. 74. 
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and keep her ever trembling on the verge of madness ;—passing 
over all this, what is her position when she has reached the last 
step ,of her downward progress, and has become a common 
prostitute? Every calamity that can afflict human nature seems 
to have gathered round her,—cold, hunger, disease, often absolute 
starvation. Insufficiently fed, insufficiently clad, she is driven 
out alike by necessity and by the dread of solitude, to wander 
through the streets by night, for the chance of earning a meal by 
the most loathsome labour that imagination can picture, or a 
penal justice could inflict. For, be it remembered, desire has, 
by this time, long ceased; the mere momentary excitement of 
sexual indulgence is no longer attainable; repetition has changed 
pleasure into absolute repugnance; and these miserablewomen ply 
their wretched trade with a loathing and abhorrence which only 
perpetual semi-intoxication can deaden or endure. The curses, 
the blows, the nameless brutalities they have to submit to from 
their ruffianly associates of the brothel and saloon, are as nothing 
to the hideous punishment inherent in the daily practice of their 
sin. Their evidence, and the evidence of all who have come in 
contact with them, is unanimous on this point—that gin alone 
enables them to live or act ; that without its constant stimulus 
and stupefaction, they would long since have died from mere 
physical exhaustion, or gone mad from mental horrors.* The 
reaction from the nightly excitement is too terrible to be borne, 
and gin is again resorted to as a morning draught. Even this 
wretched stimulus often fails; and there can be few of our readers 
who have not seen some of these unhappy creatures, after a 
winter’s night spent in walking wearily to and fro for hours, 
amid snow, frost, or piercing winds, in dress too flimsy even for 
the hottest season, sink down upon a door-step, fainting and 
worn out; too feeble to be able, and too miserable to desire to 
rise. All this time, too, disease of many kinds is busy with its 
victim ; and positive pain is added to severe privation and dis- 
tracting thought. Do not let it be supposed that they are 
insensible to the horrors of their situation ;+ we believe this is 





* The evidence of all these poor girls is unanimous on this point. ‘“ No 
girl could lead the life we do without drink,” is the common expression. (See 
the Letters in the Morning Chronicle, Letter XXIX. especially). 

+ “ Si on n’examine les prostituées que dans les rues et dans l’exercice de 
leur métier; si on ne fait attention qu’a leur ton, 4 leur impudeur, et aux 
mots lubriques qui sortent de la bouche de quelques unes, on pourrait croire 
qu’elles considérent ce métier comme un autre, qu’elles n’ont pas pour lui de 
Vantipathie, et que peu s’en faut qu’elles ne s’en fassent un titre de gloire. 
rere Mais ce n’est pas dans ces circonstances que l’on peut étudier le 
coeur et esprit de ces femmes; e’est en prison, dans leurs moments de peines 
et de souffrances ; c’est surtout lorsqu’on a su, par de bons procédés, s’attirer 
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rarely the case altogether; where it is so, they owe it to the 
spirits in which they invariably indulge. 





leur confiance, que l’on découvre ce qui se passe dans leur ame, et combien 
est pesant pour elles le poids de leur ignominie. . . . . . . Elles connaissent 
toute leur abjection, et en ont, a ce qu’il parait, une idée bien profonde ; elles 
sont a elles-mémes un sujet d’horreur; le mépris qu’elles ont pour elles 
dépasse souvent celui que leur portent toutes les personnes vertueuses ; elles 
regrettent d’étre déchues, elles font des projets, et méme des efforts pour 
sortir de leur état; mais tous ces efforts sont infructueux, et ce qui les 
désespére, c’est de savoir qu’elles passent, dans l’esprit de tout le monde, pour 
la fange et la boue de la société. . . . . . En effet, qui pourrait souffrir sans 
effroi, sans trouble, et sans abattement, l’oubli général des hommes, et a plus 
forte raison leur haine, leur mépris, et leur universel dédain? La seule pensée 
de cet état a fait tomber plusieurs prostituées dans l’aliénation mentale. . . . 
Quelques traits acheveront de donner une idée de cette particularité du carac- 
tere des prostituées. Lorsqu’on les mit a la Piti¢, il n’y avait pas de chapelle 
dans leur division ; on y érigea enfin un autel, ce qui fit sur elles ’impression 
la plus vive, et les combla de joie. Croirait-on que ce fut par un sentiment 
de religion ?—non assurément; c’etait, pour me servir de leur expressions, 
parcequ’on ne les considerait plus comme des chiens, et qu’on faisait autant 
pour elles que pour les autres. Un médecin n’entrait jamais dans leur salles 
sans Oter Iégérement son chapeau; par cette seule politesse, il sut tellement 
conquérir leur confiance, qu’il leur faisait faire tout ce gu’il voulait; et que 
Yordre le plus parfait régnait dans ses salles; ce qui n’avait pas lieu dans 
7 om autre médecin qui affectait 4 leur égard le dédain le plus grand.” — 
Jol. i. p. 108. 

The eaiitiddanen of these unhappy creatures to their situation, and the 
crushing sense of degradation which clings to them throughout, in spite of 
their meretricious ornaments, their frightful language, and their hollow laugh- 
ter, seem to us such an important point to establish, in order that the world 
may form a just estimate of their condition, that we must quote one more 
testimony. The original MS. from which the following lines are taken, was 
discovered, by the medical man who attended her on her death-bed, among the 
papers of a poor penitent prostitute, who died of want in a garret in Glasgow. . 

“VERSES FOR MY TOMBSTONE, IF EVER I SHOULD HAVE ONE. 

* The wretched victim of a quick decay, 
Relieved from life, on humble bed of clay, 
The last and only refuge from my woes, 
A love-lost, ruined female, I repose. 
From the sad hour I listened to his charms, 
And fell, half forced, in the deceiver’s arms, 
To that, whose awful veil hides every fault, 
Sheltering my sufferings in this weleome vault,— 
When pampered, starved, abandoned, or in drink, 
My thoughts were racked in striving not to think ; 
Nor could rejected conscience claim the power 
To improve the respite of one serious hour. 
I durst not look to what I was before ; 
My soul shrank back, and wished to be no more. 
Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 
Old, ere of age—worn out when scarce mature ; 
Daily debased to stifle my disgust, 
Of forced enjoyment in affected lust ; 
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The following, though in a work of fiction, is a faithful picture 
of the feelings of thousands of these poor wretches :— 


“¢ And now listen to me, Esther. You loathe the life you lead, 
else you would not speak of it as you do. Come home with me; and 
tomorrow I will see if some honest way of living cannot be found for 
you. Come home, I say,’ 

“¢T tell you, I cannot. I could not lead a virtuous life if I would. 
I should only disgrace you. If you will know all,’ said she, as he 
seemed inclined to urge her, ‘ I must have drink. Such as live like 
me, could not bear life without drink. It’s the only thing to keep us 
from suicide. If we did not drink, we could not stand the memory 
of what we have been, and the thought of what we are, for a day. 
If I go without food, and without shelter, I must have my dram. 
Oh! you don’t know what awful nights I have had in prison, for want 
of it,’ said she, shuddering, and glaring round with terrified eyes, as 
if dreading to see some spiritual creature, with dim form, near her. 

“¢ Tt is frightful to see them,’ whispering in tones of wildness, 
although so low spoken. ‘ There they go, round and round my bed, 
the whole night through. My mother, carrying little Annie (I wonder 
how they got together), and Mary—and all looking at me, with their 
sad, stony eyes. Oh! Jem, it is so terrible. They don’t turn back, 
either, but pass behind the head of the bed, and I feel their eyes on 
me everywhere. If I creep under the clothes, I still see them; and, 
what is worse,’ hissing out her words, with fright, ‘ they see me. 
Don’t speak to me about leading a better life. I must have drink. I 
cannot pass to-night without a dram—lI dare not.’ 

“ Jem was silent, from deep sympathy. ..... ‘ Stay a minute, 
said he, as she was on the point of departure. ‘I may want to speak 
to you again. I must know where to find you. Where do you live? 

She laughed strangely. ‘And do you think one sunk so low as I 
am, has a home? Decent, good people have homes—we have none. 
No; if you want me, come at night, and look at the corners of the 
streets about here. The colder, the bleaker, the stormier the night, 
the more certain you will be to find me. For then,’ with a plaintive 
fall in her voice, ‘it is so cold sleeping in entries, and on door-steps ; 
and I want a dram more than ever. ”* 


The career of these women is a brief one ; their downward path 
a marked and inevitable one ; and they know this well. They are 
almost never rescued; escape themselves they cannot. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. The swindler may repent, the drunkard may 





Covered with guilt, infection, debt, and want— 
My home a brothel, and the streets my haunt. 
For seven long years of infamy I’ve pined 

And fondled, Toathed, and preyed upon mankind; 
Till the full course of sin and vice gone through, 
My shattered fabric failed at twenty-two.” 


* “Mary Barton,’ vol. i. p. 258. 
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reform; society aids and encourages them in their thorny path 
of repentance and atonement, and welcomes back with joy and 
generous forgetfulness the lost sheep and the prodigal son. But 
the prostitute may not pause—may Nor recover : at the very first 
halting, timid step she may make to the right or to the left, with 
a view to flight from her appalling doom, the whole resistless 
influences of the surronnding world, the good as well as the bad, 
close around her to hunt her back into perdition. 

Then comes the last sad scene of all, when drink, disease, and 
starvation have laid her on her death-bed. On a wretched pallet 
ina filthy garret, with no companions but the ruffians, drunkards, 
and harlots with whom she had cast in her lot ; amid brutal curses, 
ribald language, and drunken laughter; with a past—which, 
even were there no future, would be dreadful to contemplate— 
laying its weight of despair upon her soul; with a prospective 
beyond the grave which the little she retains of her early religion 
lights up for her with the lurid light of hell,—this poor daughter 
of humanity terminates a life, of which, if the sin has been 
grievous and the weakness lamentable, the expiation has been 
fearfully tremendous. 

We have seen that even in their lowest degradation these 
poor creatures never wholly lose the sense of shame or sensitive- 
ness to the opinions of the world. It is pleasing also to find 
that another of the chief virtues which belong to the female 
character, seems never to become extinct with them or even to 
be materially impaired. Their kindness to each other, when 
sick or destitute, and indeed to all who are in suffering or dis- 
tress, has attracted the attention and called forth the admiration 
of all who have been thrown much into contact with them. 
“The English Opium Eater” bears eloquent testimony to the 
unquenchable tenderness of their nature, and the ready gene- 
rosity with which they lavish aid to the needy out of their 
scanty aud precarious means. Duchatelet states that their 
affection for children, whether their own or not, is carried to a 
point surpassing that common to women, and that, in conse- 
quence, they make the most careful and valuable of nurses. 
Furthermore, he tells us :— 


“Un des caractéres distinctifs des prostituées est de se secourir 
et de s’entr’aider dans leurs peines et leurs malheurs. Si lune 
delles tombe malade, toutes les autres sont a l’instant désolées, elles 
sempressent de lui procurer tous les secours dont elle a besoin, elles la 
conduisent 4 l’hépital, et viennent regulitrement la visiter. 

“Tl faut voir dans la prison avec quel empressement se font les 
cotisations pour fournir un vétement ou des chaussures 4 celles qui 
doivent sortir, et qui se trouvent dans une nudite absolue ; elles se 
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depouillent elles-mémes de ce qui leur est nécessaire, quoiqu’elles 
suchent souvent que les personnes qu’elles secourent les ont plusieurs 
fois trompées, et qu’elles n’ont pas a en attendre de reconnoissance. 

“Cette particularite du caractére des prostituées est générale et 
constante Ce caractére généreux, qui les rend prodigues 
de tout ce qu’elles ont, les porte souvent a secourir des gens étrangers 
a leur classe, mais qu’elles savent dans le besoin. On ma cité et fait 
remarquer un grand nombre de filles qui ont fourni, dans des temps 
difficiles, un pain par semaine, et quelquefois par jour, & des vieillards, 
a des infirmes, ou & des familles nombreuses qui demeuraient dans 
leurs voisinage.”—Vol. i. p. 144. 


A very touching instance of these amiable feelings was related 
to us a short time ago. A poor girl who, after a few years spent 
in infamy and wretchedness, was rapidly sinking into a decline, 
had still no means of livelihood but in the continued practice of 
her calling. But, with a mixture of kindness and of conscience 
which may well surprise us under such circumstances, her com- 
panions in degradation resolved among themselves that, as they 
said, “at least she should not be compelled to die in sin,’ and 
contributed out of their own poor and sad earnings a sufficient 
sum to enable her to pass her few remaining weeks in comfort 
and repentance. This is not a trait of the wholly lost. 

But if sympathy be due to these unhappy women on the mere 
ground of the sufferings they undergo, it will perhaps be even 
more readily rendered when we examine a little into the antece- 
dents which have led them to their fate. There is, we think, a 
very general misapprehension, especially among the fair sex, as 
to the original causes which reduce this unfortunate class of girls 
to their state of degradation—the primary circumstances of their 
fall from chastity. On this matter, those who know the most will 
assuredly judge the most leniently. Those who think of this class 
of sinners as severely as closet moralists, and voluptuaries with 
filthy fancies and soiled souls, and—alas! as most women are apt 
to do—fancy the original occasion of their lapse from virtue to 
have been either lust, immodest and unruly desires, silly vanity, 
or the deliberate exchange of innocence for luxury and show. 
We believe they are quite mistaken: it is the first never, or so 
rarely, that in treating of the subject we may be entitled to 
ignore the exceptions; it is the latter only in a small portion of 
the cases that occur. It is very important to a true view and a 
sound feeling on these matters, to set this error right. Women’s 
desires scarcely ever lead to their fall; for (save in a class of 
whom we shall speak presently) the desire scarcely exists in a 
definite and conscious form, till they have fallen. In this point 
there is a radical and essential difference between the sexes : the 
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arrangements of nature and the customs of society would be 
even more unequal than they are, were it not so. In men, in 
general, the sexual desire is inherent and spontaneous, and 
belongs to the condition of puberty. In the other sex, the desire 
is dormant, if not non-existent, till excited; always till excited 
by undue familiarities; almost always till excited by actual 
intercourse. Those feelings which coarse and licentious minds 
are so ready to attribute to girls, are almost invariably conse- 
quences. Women whose position and education have protected 
them from exciting causes, constantly pass through life without 
ever being cognizant of the promptings of the senses. Happy 
for them that it is so! We do not mean to say that uneasiness 
may not be felt—that health may not sometimes suffer; but 
there is no consciousness of the cause. Among all the higher 
and middle classes, and, toa greater extent than would commonly 
be believed, among the lower classes also, where they either come 
of virtuous parents, or have been carefully brought up, this may 
be affirmed as a general fact. Were it not for this kind decision 
of nature, which, in England, has been assisted by that correct- 
ness of feeling which pervades our education, the consequences 
would, we believe, be frightful. Ifthe passions of women were 
ready, strong, and spontaneous, in a degree even remotely 
approaching the form they assume in the coarser sex, there can 
be little doubt that sexual irregularities would reach a height, of 
which, at present, we have happily no conception. Imagine for 
a moment, the sufferings and struggles the virtuous among them 
would, on that supposition, have to undergo, in a country where, 
to hundreds of thousands marriage is impossible, and to hundreds 
of thousands more, is postponed till the period of youth is passed; 
and where modesty, decency, and honour, alike preclude them 
from that indulgence which men practise without restraint or 
shame. No! Nature has laid many heavy burdens on the delicate 
shoulders of the weaker sex: let us rejoice that this at least is 
spared them. 

The causes which lead to the fall of women are various ; but 
all of them are of a nature to move grief and compassion rather 
than indignation and contempt, in all minds cognizant of the 
strange composition of humanity—the follies of the wise, the 
weakness of the strong, the lapses of the good ; cognizant, also, 
of those surprising and deplorable inconsistencies “by which faults 
may sometimes be found to have grown out of virtues, and very 
many of our heaviest offences to have been grafted by human 
imperfection upon the best and kindest of our affections.” 

The first and perhaps the largest class of prostitutes are those 
who may fairly be said to have had no choice in the matter— 
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who were born and bred in sin; whose parents were thieves and 
prostitutes before them; whose dwelling has always been in an 
atmosphere of squalid misery and sordid guilt ; who have never 
had a glimpse or a hearing of a better life ; whom fate has marked 
from their cradle for a course of degradation ; for whom there is 
no fall, for they stood already on the lowest level of existence ; 
in whom there is no crime, for they had, and could have, neither 
an aspiration, a struggle, nor a choice. Such abound in London, 
in Dublin, in Glasgow; and, though to a less extent, in almost 
all large towns. Their families form the classes dangereuses of 
French statisticians ; and it is from these that is recruited the 
population of the gaols, the lowest brothels, the hulks, and 
latterly, to some extent, the ragged schools. How this class is 
to be checked, controlled, diminished, and finally extirpated, pre- 
sents one of the most difficult practical problems for English 
statesmen, and one, to the solution of which they must address 
themselves without delay ; but it is one with which, at present, we 
have not todo. All that we wish to urge is, that the prostitutes 
who spring from this class, are clearly the victims of circum- 
stances ; and therefore must on all hands be allowed to be objects 
of the most unalloyed compassion. 

Others, unquestionably, and alas! too many, fall from the 
snares of vanity. They are flattered by the attentions of those 
above them in station, and gratified by a language more refined 
and courteous than they hear from those of their own sphere. 
They enjoy the present pleasure, think they can secure them- 
selves against being led on too far, and, like foolish moths, 
flutter round the flame which is to dazzle and consume them. 
For these we have no justification, and little apology to offer. 
Silly parents, and a defective or injudicious education, form 
their most frequent excuse. Still, even these are not worthy of 
the treatment they meet with, even from those of their own sex, 
who cannot be unconscious of the same foibles—still less from 
men. Let those who are without sin among us, cast the first 
stone at them. 

Some, too, there are for whom no plea can be offered—who 
voluntarily and deliberately sell themselves to shame, and barter, 
in a cold spirit of bargain, chastity and reputation for carriages, 
jewels, and a luxurious table. All that can here be urged is the 
simple fact—too notorious to be denied, too disgraceful for the 
announcement of it to be listened to with patience—that in this 
respect the unfortunate women who ultimately come upon the 
town, are far from being the chief or the most numerous delin- 
quents. For one woman who thus, of deliberate choice, sells 
herself to a lover, ten sell themselves to a husband, Let not 
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the world cry shame upon us for the juxtaposition. The barter 
is as naked and as cold in the one case as in the other; the 
thing bartered is the same; the difference between the two 
transactions lies in the price that is paid down. 

Many—and these are commonly the most innocent and the 
most wronged of all—are deceived by unreal marriages; and in 
these cases their culpability consists in the folly which confided 
in their lover to the extent of concealing their intention from 
their friends—in all cases a weak and in most cases a blameable 
concealment; but surely not one worthy of the fearful punish- 
ment which overtakes it. Many—far more than would gene- 
rally be believed—fall from pure unknowingness. Their affec- 
tions are engaged, their confidence secured ; thinking no evil 
themselves, they permit caresses which in themselves, and to 
them, indicate no wrong, and are led on ignorantly and thought- 
lessly from one familiarity to another, not conscious where those 
familiarities must inevitably end, till ultimate resistance becomes 
almost impossible; and they learn, when it is too late—what 
women can never learn too early or impress too strongly on 
their minds—that a lover’s encroachments, to be repelled suc- 
cessfully, must be repelled and negatived at the very outset. 

We believe we shall be borne out by the observation of all 
who have inquired much into the antecedents of this unfortunate 
class of women—those, at least, who have not sprung from the 
very low, or the actually vicious sections of the community—in 
stating that a vast proportion of those who, after passing through 
the career of kept mistresses, ultimately come upon the town, 
fall in the first instance from a mere exaggeration and perversion 
of one of the best qualities of a woman’s heart. They yield to 
desires in which they do not share, from a weak generosity 
which cannot refuse anything to the passionate entreaties of the 
man they love. There is in the warm fond heart of woman a 
strange and sublime unselfishness, which men too commonly 
discover only to profit by,—a positive love of self-sacrifice, —an 
active, so to speak, an aggressive desire to show their affection, 
by giving up to those who have won it something they hold 
very dear. It is an unreasoning and dangerous yearning of the 
spirit, precisely analogous to that which prompts the surrenders 
and self-tortures of the religious devotee. Both seek to prove 
their devotion to the idol they have enshrined, by casting down 
before his altar their richest and most cherished treasures. This 
is no romantic or over-coloured picture ; those who deem it so 
have not known the better portion of the sex, or do not deserve 
to have known them. We refer confidently to all whose memory 
unhappily may furnish an answer to the question, whether an 
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appeal to this perverted generosity is not almost always the final 
resistless argument to which female virtue succumbs. When 
we consider these things, and remember also, as we must now 
proceed to show, how many thousands trace their ruin to actual 
want—the want of those dependent on them—we believe, upon 
our honour, that nine out of ten originally modest women who 
fall from virtue, fall from motives or feelings in which sensuality 
and self have no share; nay, under circumstances in which 
selfishness, had they not been of too generous a nature to listen 
to its dictates, would have saved them. 

We now come to speak of that hard necessity—that grinding 
poverty approaching to actual want—which, by unanimous 
testimony, is declared to be the most prolific source of prosti- 
tution, in this and in all other countries. In Paris the elaborate 
researches of Duchatelet have established this point in the 
clearest manner. After speakiig of the prostitutes supplied by 
those families who live in vice and hopeless abandonment, he 
proceeds thus :— 


* Of all causes of prostitution in Paris, and probably in all great 
towns, there are none more influential than the want of work, and 
indigence resulting from insufficient earnings. What are the earnings 
of our laundresses, our sempstresses, our milliners ? Compare the wages 
of the most skilful with those of the more ordinary and moderately _ 
able, and we shall see if it be possible for these latter to procure even 
the strict necessaries of life ; and if we further compare the price of 
their work with that of their dishonour, we shall cease to be surprised 
that so great a number should fall into irregularities thus made almost 
inevitable. This state of things has naturally a tendency to increase, 
in the actual state of our society, in consequence of the usurpation by 
men of a large class of occupations, which it would be fitter and more 
honourable in our sex to resign to the other, Is it not shameful, for 
example, to see in Paris thousands of men in the prime of their age, 
in cafés, shops, and warehouses, leading the sedentary and effeminate 
life which is only suitable for women ?”—Vol. i. p. 96. 


M. Duchatelet adds some other facts, which fully confirm the 
testimony we shall have to bring respecting an unfortunate class 
in our own country, viz.: that filial and maternal affection drive 
many to at least occasional prostitution, as a means, and the only 
means left to them, of earning bread for those dependent on them 
for support. 


“Tt is difficult to believe the trade of prostitution should have been 
embraced by certain women as a means of fulfilling their maternal or 
filial duties—nothing, however, is more true. It is by no means rare 
to see married women, widowed, or deserted by their husbands, and in 
consequence deprived of all support, become prostitutes with the sole 
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object of saving their family from dying of hunger. It is still more 
common to find young girls, unable to procure from their honest occu- 
pations an adequate provision for their aged and infirm parents, 
reduced to prostitute themselves in order to eke out their livelihood. 
I have found too many particulars regarding these two classes, not to 
be convinced that they are much more numerous in Paris than is 
generally imagined.”—vol. i. p. 98. 


He afterwards sums up the results of his investigations into 
the cases of 5,183 Parisian prostitutes, as follows :— 


“2,696 driven to the profession by parental abandonment, excessive 
want, and actual destitution. 
89 to earn food for the support of their parents or children. 
280 driven by shame to fly from their homes. 
2,118 abandoned by their seducers, and having nothing to turn to. 


5,183 ” 


We shall not take much pains in proving that poverty is the 
chief determining cause which drives women into prostitution in 
England, as in France; partly because we have no adequate 
statistics, and we are not disposed to present our readers with 

_mere fallacious estimates, but mainly because no one doubts the 
proposition. Granting all that is or can be said of the idleness, 
extravagance, and love of dress of these poor women, the number 
of those who would adopt such a life, were any other means of 
obtaining an adequate maintenance open to them, will be allowed 
on all hands to be small indeed. But we are particularly desirous 
to direct attention to some evidence recently laid before the 
public in Mr. Mayhew’s letters to the Morning Chronicle, as to the 
severity of distress which daily drives many well-disposed and 
otherwise well-educated women to this disastrous and degrading 
resource. 


“ During the course of my investigation into the condition of those 
who are dependent upon their needle for their support, I had been so 
repeatedly assured that the young girls were mostly compelled to 
resort to prostitution to eke out their subsistence, that I was anxious 
to test the truth of the statement. I had seen much want, but I had 
no idea of the intensity of the privations suffered by the needlewomen 
of London until I came to inquire into this part of the subject. But 
the poor creatures shall speak for themselves. I should inform the 
reader, however, that I have made inquiries into the truth of the 
almost incredible statements here given, and I can in most of the par- 
ticulars at least vouch for the truth of the statement. Indeed, in one 
instance—that of the last case here recorded—I travelled nearly ten 
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miles in order to obtain the character of the young woman. The first 
case is that of a good-looking girl. Her story is as follows :— 

“«¢ IT make moleskin trowsers. I get 7d. and 8d. per pair. I can 
do two pairs in a day, and twelve, when there is full employment, in 
a week. But some weeks I have no work at all. I work from six 
in the morning to ten at night; that is what I call my day’s work. 
When I am fully employed I get from 7s. to 8s. a week. My expenses 
out of that for twist, thread, and candles are about 1s. 6d. a week, 
leaving me about 6s. a week clear. But there’s coals to pay for out 
of this, and that’s at the least 6d. more; so 5s. 6d. is the very outside 
of what I earn when I’m in full work. Taking one week with another, 
all the year round, I don’t make above 3s. clear money each week. I 
don’t work at any other kind of slop work. The trowsers work is 
held to be the best paid of all. I give ls. a week rent. My father 
died when I was five years of age. My mother is a widow, upwards 
of 66 years of age, and seldom has a day’s work. Generally once in 
the week she is employed pot-scouring—that is, cleaning publicans’ 
pots. She is paid 4d. a dozen for that, and does about four dozen and 
a half, so that she gets about 1s. 6d. in the day by it. For the rest 
she is dependent upon me. I am twenty years of age the 25th of this 
month. We earn together, to keep the two of us, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
each week. Out of this we have to pay ls. rent, and there remains 
3s. 6d. to 4s. to find us both in food and clothing. It is of course 
impossible for us to live upon it, and the consequence is, I am obligated 
to goa bad way. I have been three years working at slop work. IJ 
was virtuous when I first went to work, and I remained so till this last 
twelvemonth. I struggled very hard to keep myself chaste, but I found 
that I couldn’t get food and clothing for myself and mother ; so I took 
to live with a young man. He isturnedtwenty. Heisatinman. He 
did promise to marry me, but his sister made mischief between me and 
him; so that parted us. I have not seen him now for about six 
months, and I can’t say whether he will keep his promise or not. I 
am now pregnant by him, and expect to be confined in two months’ 
time. He knows of my situation, and so does my mother. My 
mother believed me to be married to him. She knows otherwise now. 
I was very fond of him, and had known him for two years before he 
seduced me. He could make 14s. a week. He told me if I came to 
live with him he’d take care I shouldn’t want, and both mother and me 
had been very bad off before. He said, too, he’d make me his lawful 
wife, but I hardly cared so long as I could get food for myself and 
mother. Many young girls at the shop advised me to go wrong. 
They told me how comfortable they was off; they said they could get 
plenty to eat and drink, and good clothes. There isn’t one young 
girl as can get her living by slop work. I am satisfied there is not 
one young girl that works at slop work that is virtuous, and there are 
some thousands in the trade. They may do very well if they have 
got mothers and fathers to find them a home and food, and to let them 
have what they earn for clothes; then they may be virtuous, but not 
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without. Ive heard of numbers who have gone from slop work to 
the streets altogether for a living, and I shall be obligated to do the 
same thing myself, unless something better turns up for me. If I was 
never allowed to speak no more, it was the little money I got by my 
labour that caused me to gowrong. Could I have honestly earned enough 
to have subsisted upon, to find me in proper food and clothing, such 
as is necessary, I should not have gone astray; no,never! As it was, 
I fought against it as long as I could—that I did—to the last. I know 
how horrible all this is. It would have been much better for me to 
have subsisted upon a dry crust and water rather than be as I am 
now. But no one knows the temptations of us poor girls in want. 
Gentlefolks can never understand it. If I had been born a lady, it 
wouldn’t have been very hard to have acted like one. To be poor 
and to be honest, especially with young girls, is the hardest struggle 
of all. There isn’t one in a thousand that can get the better of it. I 
am ready to say again, that it was want, and nothing more, that made 
me transgress. If I had been better paid I should have done better. 
Young as I am, my life is a curse to me. If the Almighty would 
please to take me before my child is born, I should die happy.’ 

“The next were two ‘ trowsers hands,’ working for the same piece- 
mistress. I was assured by the woman by whom they were employed, 
and whom I visited expressly to make inquiries into the matter, that 
they were both hard-working and sober individuals. The first of these 
made the following extraordinary statement :— 

“¢]T work at slop trowsers, moleskin and cord—no cloth. We make 
about 4s. a week, but we must work till nine or ten o’clock every 
night for that. We never make more than 4s., and very often less. 
If you go of an errand, or want a bit of bread, you lose time ; and 
sometimes the work comes out harder—it’s more stubborn, and takes 
more time. Ive known it like a bit of board. I make, I should say, 
taking one week with another, about 3s. 4d. a week. The sweater 
finds us our lodging ; but we has to buy our candles out of what we 
make, and they cost us about 1d. each evening, or, I should say, 5d. 
aweek. I earn clear just upon 3s.; that’s about it. I find it very 
hard indeed to live upon that. If we fall ill we’re turned off. The 
sweater won't keep us with her not the second day. I have been 
married. My husband has been dead seven year. I wish he wasn’t. 
Ihave no children alive. Ihave buried three. I had two children 
alive when my husband died. The youngest was five and the other 
was seven. My husband was asoap-maker. He got £1 aweek. I 
worked at the slop trade while he was alive. Our weekly earnings— 
his and mine together—was about 26s. The slop trade was better 
paid then than now, and what’s more, I had the work on my own 
account. I was very happy and comfortable while he lived.’ [Here 
the woman burst out crying, and wiped her eyes with the corner of 
her old rusty shawl.] ‘I was always true to him while he was alive, 
80 help me God! After his death I was penniless, with two young 
children. The only means I had of keeping myself and little ones 
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was by the slop work; and that brought me in about 5s. 6d. a week 
first-hand. That was to keep me and my two boys. When my 
eldest boy died—and that was two year after his father—I couldn't 
afford to bury him. My sister paid for the funeral. I was very 
thankful to the Almighty when he took him from me, for I had not 
sufficient to feed him. He died of scarlatina. My second boy has 
only been dead five months. He died of the hooping-cough. I loved 
him as I did my life; but I was glad he was taken from me, for I 
know he’s better now than I could have done for him. He could but 
have been brought up in the worst kind of poverty by me, and God 
only knows what might have become of him if he had lived. My 
security died five year ago, and then the house that I had been used 
to work for refused to give me any more, so I was obligated to work 
for a sweater, and I have done so ever since. This was a heavy blow 
tome. Iwas getting about 5s. 6d. a week before then. The trow- 
sers was better paid for at that time besides, and when I was obligated 
to work second-handed I couldn’t get more than 4s. One of my boys 
was alive at this time, and we really could not live upon the money. 
I applied to the parish, and they wanted me to go into the house; but 
I knew if I did so, they’d take my boy from me, and Id suffer any- 
thing first. At times I was so badly off, me and my boy, that I was 
JSorced to resort to prostitution to keep us from starving. It was not 
until after my security died that I did this. Before that we could 
just live by my labour, but afterwards it was impossible for me to get 
food and clothing for myself and child out of 4s. a week, which was 
all I could earn ; so I was obligated to get a little more money in a 
way that I blush to mention to you. Up to the time of the death of 
my security, I can swear, before God, I was an honest woman; and 
had the price I was paid for my labour been such that I could get a 
living by it, I would never have resorted to the streets for money. I 
am sorry to say there is too many persons like me in the trade— 
hundreds of married and single doing the same as I do, for the same 


reason.” 


Continuing this branch of the inquiry, Mr. Mayhew gives the 
statement of the second trowsers hand, which was to the same 
effect, and ran as follows :— 


“<«T work at the slop, make trowsers—moleskin and cord—any sort 
of plain work. I work at the same place as the other woman works 
at, and for the same prices. I earn, like her, taking one week with 
another, about 3s. 4d., and, taking off the candles, about 3s. every 
week. I have been married, but my husband’s been dead eleven 
year. I have had two children, but I've buried them. When he died 
he left me penniless, with a baby to keep. I was an honest woman 
up to the time of my husband’s death. I never did him wrong. I 
ean lay my hand on my heart and say so, But since then the world 
has drove me about so, and poverty and trouble has forced me to do 
what I never did before. I do the best I can with what little money I 
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earn, and the rest I am obligated to go to the streets for. That is true, 
though I says it as shouldn’t. J can’t get a rag to wear without flying 
to prostitution for it. My wages will barely find me in food. Indeed, 
I eat more than I earn, and I am obligated to make up my money in 
other ways. I know a great many women who are situated in the 
same way asl am. We pretty well all share one fate in that respect 
—with the exception of those that’s got husbands to keep them. The 
young and middle-aged all do the same, as far as I know. There’s 
good and bad in all; but with the most of ’em I’m sure they’re drove 
to it—yes, that they are. I have frequently heard them regret that 
they are forced to go to the streets to make out their living.’ 

“ The story which follows is perhaps one of the most tragic and 
touching romances ever read. I must confess, that to myself the 
mental and bodily agony of the poor Magdalene who related it, was 
quite overpowering. She was a tall, fine-grown girl, with remark- 
ably regular features. She told her tale with her face hidden in her 
hands, and sobbing so loud that it was with difficulty I could catch 
her words. As she held her hands before her eyes, I could see the 
tears oozing between her fingers. Indeed, I never remember to have 
witnessed such intense grief. Her statement was of so startling a 
nature, that I felt it due to the public to inquire into the character of 
the girl. Though it was late at night, and the gentleman who had 
brought the case to me assured me that he himself was able to cor- 
roborate almost every word of the girl’s story, still I felt that I should 
not be doing my duty to the office that had been entrusted to me, if I 
allowed so pathetic and romantic a statement to go forth without using 
every means to test the truth of what I had heard. Accordingly, 
being informed that the girl was in service, I made the best of my 
way, not only to her present master, but also to the one she had left 
but a few months previous. The gentleman who had brought her to 
me, willingly accompanied me thither. One of the parties lived at 
the east end of London, the other in the extreme suburbs of London. 
The result was well worth the journey. Both persons spoke in the 
highest terms of the girl’s honesty, sobriety, and industry, and of her 
virtue in particular. 

“With this preamble let me proceed to tell her story in her own 
touching words :-— 

“*T used to work at slop work—at the shirt work—the fine full- 
fronted white shirts ; I got 2}d. each for’em. There were six button- 
holes, four rows of stitching in the front, and the collars and wrist- 
bands stitched as well. By working from five o’clock in the morning 
till midnight each night, I might be able to do seven in the week. 
These would bring me in 174d. for my whole week’s labour. Out of 
this the cotton must be taken, and that came to 2d. every week, and 
so left me 154d. to pay rent and living and buy candles with. I was 
single, and received some little help from my friends; still it was 
impossible for me to live. J was forced to go out of a night to make 
out my living. I had a child, and it used to cry for food ; so, as I 
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could not get a living for him myself by my needle, I went into the 
streets, and made out a living that way. Sometimes there was no 
work for me, and then I was forced to depend entirely upon the streets 
for my food. On my soul, I went to the streets solely to get a living 
Sor myself and child. If I had been able to get it otherwise, I would 
not have done so. Iam the daughter of a minister of the Gospel. 
My father was an Independent preacher, and I pledge my word, 
solemnly and sacredly, that it was the low price paid for my labour 
that drove me to prostitution. I often struggled against it, and many 
times have I taken my child into the streets to beg, rather than I 
would bring shame upon myself and it any longer. I have made pin- 
cushions and fancy articles—such as I could manage to scrape together 
—and taken them to the streets to sell, so that I might get an honest 
living, but I couldn’t. Sometimes I should be out all night in the 
rain, and sell nothing at all, me and my child together; and when we 
didn’t get anything that way, we used to sit in a shed, for I was too 
fatigued with my baby to stand, and I was so poor I couldn’t have 
even a night’s lodging upon credit. One night in the depth of winter 
his legs froze to my side. We sat down on the step of a door. I was 
trying to make my way to the workhouse, but was so weak I couldn't 
get on any further. The snow was over my shoes. It had been snow- 
ing all day, and me and my boy out in it. We hadn’t tasted any 
food since the morning before, and that I got in another person’s 
name. I was driven by positive starvation to say that they sent me, 
when they did no such thing. All this time I was struggling to give 
up prostitution. I had many offers, but I refused them all. I had 
sworn to myself that I would keep from that mode of life for my 
boy’s sake. A lady saw me sitting on the door-step, and took me 
into her house, and rubbed my child’s legs with brandy. She gave 
us some food, both my child and me, but I was so far gone I couldn't 
eat. I got to the workhouse that night. I told them we were starv- 
ing, but they refused to admit us without an order; so I went back 
to prostitution again for another month. I then made from 3s. to 4s. 
a week, and from that time I gave up prostitution. For the sake of 
my child I should not like my name to be known; but for the sake of 
other young girls, I can and will solemnly state, that it was the small- 
ness of the price I got for my labour that drove me to prostitution as 
a means of living. In my heart I hated it ; my whole nature rebelled 
at it, and nobody but God knows how I struggled to give it up. 1 was 
only able to do so by getting work at something that was better paid. 
Had I remained at shirt-making, I must have been a prostitute to 
this day. I have taken my gown off my back and pledged it, and 
gone in my petticoat—I had but one—rather than take to the streets 
again ; but it was all in vain.’” 


At the risk of wearying our readers, we must give another 
extract from the reports of the same indefatigable inquirer. 


“I now come to the second test that was adopted in order to verify 
my conclusions. This was the convening of such a number of needle- 
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women and slop-workers as would enable me to arrive at a correct 
average as to the earnings of the class. I was particularly anxious to 
do this, not only with regard to the more respectable portion of the 
cperatives, but also with reference to those who, I have been given to 
understand, resorted to prostitution in order to eke out their subsist- 
ence. I consulted a friend who is well acquainted with the habits and 
feelings of the slop-workers, as to the possibility of gathering together 
a numver of women who would be willing to state that they had been 
forced to take to the streets on account of the low prices for their 
work. He told me he was afraid, from the shame of their mode of life 
becoming known, it would be almost impossible to collect together a 
number of females who would be ready to say as much publicly. 
However, it was decided that at least the experiment should be made, 
and that everything should be done to assure the parties of the strict 
privacy of the assembly. It was arranged that the gentleman and 
myself should be the only male persons visible on the occasion, and 
that the place of meeting should be as dimly lighted as possible, so 
that they could scarcely see or be seen by one another, or by us. Cards 
of admission were issued and distributed as privately as possible, and, 
to my friend’s astonishment, as many as twenty-five came, on the 
evening named, to the appointed place—intent upon making known 
the sorrows and sufferings that had driver them to fly to the streets, 
in order to get the bread which the wretched prices paid for their 
labour would not permit them to obtain. Never in all history was 
such a sight seen, or such tales heard. There, in the dim haze of the 
large bare room in which they met, sat women and girls, some with 
babies suckling at their breasts others in rags—and even these 
borrowed, in order that they might come and tell their misery to the 
world. I have witnessed many a scene of sorrow lately ; I have heard 
stories that have unmanned me ; but never till last Wednesday had I 
heard or seen anything so solemn, so terrible as this. If ever eloquence 
was listened to, it was in the outpourings of those poor lorn mothers’ 
hearts for their base-born little ones, as each told her woes and strug- 
gles, and published her shame amid the convulsive sobs of the others— 
nay, all present. Behind a screen, removed from sight, so as not to 
wound the modesty of the women—who were nevertheless aware of 
their presenee—sat two reporters from this journal, to take down 
verbatim the confessions and declarations of those assembled, and to 
them I am indebted for the following report of the statements made at 
the meeting.” 


Then follow a series of most heart-rending statements, all to 
the same purport as those we have already quoted, and bearing 
all the internal marks of truth. The letter concludes with the 
following sentence :— 

“They were unanimous in declaring that a large number in the 
trade—probably one-fourth of the whole, or one-half of those who 
had no husband or parent to support them—resorted to the streets to 
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eke out a living. Accordingly, assuming the government returns to 
be correct, and that there are upwards of eleven thousand females 
under twenty, living by needle and slop-work, the numerical amount 
of prostitution becomes awful to contemplate.” 


Truly, England is indeed “opulent in women ready to be 
ruined.” 

There are many modes in which the destitution and insufficient 
earnings of many classes of the poor lead, directly or indirectly, 
to prostitution, on which, were we disposed to swell our pages 
with details, we might dwell at great length. Such is the 
gang-system by which much of the agriculture in the Eastern 
Counties of England is carried on, of the brutalizing consequences 
of which, full particulars may be found in the ‘ Report on the 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture,’ published 
officially some years ago. Such is the mode in which many of 
the secondary branches of our manufacturing industry are carried 
on. The mode, however, in which, among the working classes, 
poverty most directly leads to loss of chastity, and ultimate 
prostitution, is common to all occupations and to all parts of the 
country; to the rural districts even more than tothe towns. We 
allude to the insufficient house accommodation which, if we 
except the better portion of the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Warwickshire, may be said to 
be almost universal. Such is the state of the cottages inhabited 
by the labouring people that, however large the family, they have 
seldom more than one bed-room, never more than two. Married 
couples, grown-up children of both sexes, cousins, and even 
lodgers, occupy the same room, where the bedding is often insuf- 
ficient, and the proximity necessarily close. The consequences 
may be easily imagined—more easily than described. The 
evidence on this point is frightful and overwhelming. We shall 
restrict ourselves to a very few extracts. The first are from the 
General Sanitary Report, published in 1842 :— 


* In Hull” (says Mr. R. Wood) “ I have met with a mother fifty years 
of age, and her son above twenty-one, sleeping in the same bed, and a 
lodger in the same room In a cellar in Liverpool, I found 
a mother and her grown-up daughter sleeping on a bed in one corner of 
the cellar, and in the other corner three sailors had their bed. 

In Manchester I could enumerate a variety of instances in which I 
found such promiscuous mixture of the sexes in sleeping-rooms. I 
may mention one: a man, his wife and child sleeping in one bed ; in 
another bed, two grown-up females, and in the same room two young 
men, unmarried. I have met with instances of a man, his wife, and 
his wife’s sister, sleeping in the same bed together. 

frequently met with instances in which the parties themselves have 
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traced their own depravity to these circumstances. For example, I 
found.in one room in Hull a prostitute ; and on asking the cause 
of her being brought to her present condition, she stated that she 
had lodged with a married sister, and slept in the same bed with 
her and her husband ; that hence improper intercourse took place, 
and from that time she gradually became more and more depraved, 
until at length the town was her only resource. Another female of 
this description admitted that her first false step was in consequence of 
sleeping in the same room with a married couple. In the instance I 
have mentioned of the two single women sleeping in the same room 
with the married people, I have good authority for believing that they 
were common to the men.” 


Mr. Thomson says— 


“T have one highly respectable foreman, who has one daughter aged 
twenty, and another aged twenty-two, sleeping on each side of the bed 
in which himself and his wife sleep. The next bed-room is filled with 
the younger children of both sexes, boys and girls up to sixteen years 
of age.” 


We might fill twenty pages with similar evidence from official 
reports, but we prefer to satisfy ourselves with the following 
picture from the more recent observations of the Morning 
Chronicle, (Letter XIII.) 


“ Let us consider, for a moment, the progress of a family amongst 
them. A man and woman intermarry, and take a cottage. In eight 
eases out of ten it is a cottage with but two rooms. For a time, so 
far as room at least is concerned, this answers their purpose ; but they 
take it, not because it is at the time sufficiently spacious for them, but 
because they could not procure a more roomy dwelling, even did they 
desire it. In this they pass with tolerable comfort, considering their 
notions of what comfort is, the first period of married life. But, by- 
and-by, they have children, and the family increases until, in the 
course of a few years, they number perhaps from eight to ten indi- 
viduals, . But all this time there has been no increase to their 
household accommodation. As at first, so to the very last, there is 
but the one sleeping room. As the family increases additional beds 
are crammed into this apartment, until at last it is so filled with them 
that there is scarcely rcom left to move between them. As already 
mentioned, I have known instances inyhich they had to crawl over 
each other to get to their beds. So long as the children are very 
young, the only evil connected with this is the physical one arising 
from crowding so many people together into what is generally a dingy, 
frequently a damp, and invariably an ill-ventilated apartment. But 
years steal on, and the family continues thus bedded together. Some 
of its members may yet be in their infancy, but others of both sexes 
have crossed the line of puberty. But there they are, still together 
in the same room—the father and mother, the sons and the daughters 
—young men, young women, and children. Cousins, too, of both 
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sexes, are often thrown together into the same room, and not unfre- 
quently into the same bed. I have also known of cases in which 
uncles slept in the same room with their grown-up nieces, and newly- 
married couples occupied the same chamber with those long married, 
and with those marriageable but unmarried. A case also came to my 
notice—already alluded to in connexion with another branch of the 
subject—in which two sisters, who were married on the same day, 
occupied adjoining rooms in the same hut, with nothing but a thin 
board partition, which did not reach the ceiling, between the two 
rooms, and a door in the partition which only partly filled up the door- 
way. For years back, in these same two rooms, have slept twelve 
people, of both sexes and all ages. Sometimes, when there is but one 
room, a praiseworthy effort is made for the conservation of decency. 
But the hanging up of a piece of tattered cloth between the beds, 
which is generally all that is done in this respect—and even that but 
seldom—is but a poor set-off to the fact that a family, which, in 
common decency, should, as regards sleeping accommodations, be 
separated at least into three divisions, occupy, night after night, but 
one and the same chamber. This is a frightful position for them to 
be in when an infectious or epidemic disease enters their abode. But 
this, important though it be, is the least important consideration con- 
nected with their circumstances. That which is most so is the effect 
produced by them upon their habits and morals. In the illicit inter- 
course to which such a position frequently gives rise, it is not always 
that the tie of blood is respected. Certain it is that, when the relation- 
ship is even but one degree removed from that of brother and sister, 
that tie is frequently overlooked. And when the circumstances do 
not lead to such horrible consequences, the mind, particularly of tke 
female, is wholly divested of that sense of delicacy and shame which, 
so long as they are preserved, are the chief safeguards of her chastity. 
She therefore falls an early and an easy prey to the temptations which 
beset her beyond the immediate circle of her family. People in the 
other spheres of life are but little aware of the extent to which this 
precocious demoralization of the female amongst the lower orders in 
the country has proceeded. But how could it be otherwise ? The 
philanthropist may exert himself in their behalf, the moralist may 
inculcate even the worldly advantages of a better course of life, and 
the minister of religion may warn them of the eternal penalties which 
they are incurring ; but there ig an instructor constantly at work more 
potent than them all, au instfuctor in mischief, of which they must 
get rid ere they make any real progress in their laudable efforts— 
and that is, the single bed-chamber, in the two-roomed cottage.” 


Now we surely cannot be wrong in assuming that we have said 
enough to induce those who have hitherto thought of prostitutes 
only with disgust and contempt, to exchange these sentiments 
for the more just and more Christian feelings of grief, com- 
passion, and desire to soothe and to save. The sin that arises 
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from generous, though weak self-abandonment ; the sin that is 
induced by the intolerable anguish of a child’s starvation, must 
be regarded, both in heaven and on earth, with a very different 
degree and kind of condemnation from that which is called forth 
by frailty arising out of the cravings of vanity, or the unbridled 
indulgence of animal desire. Enough has surely been said to 
induce us to regard these unfortunate creatures rather as erring 
and suffering fellow-creatures, than as the outcasts and Pariahs 
they are now considered. But one more most weighty consider- 
ation remains before we quit this part of our subject. 

We have seen that the great majority of these poor women fall, 
in the first instance, from causes in which vice and selfishness 
have no share. For that almost irresistible series of sequences, 
by which one lapse from chastity conducts ultimately to prostitu- 
tion, we—the world—must bear the largest portion of the blame. 
What makes it impossible for them to retrace their steps ?— 
almost impossible even to pause in the career of ruin? Clearly, 
that harsh, savage, unjust, unchristian public opinion which has 
resolved to regard a whole life of indulgence on the part of one 
sex as venial and natural, and a single false step on the part of 
the other as irretrievable and unpardonable. How few women 
are there who, after the first error, do not awake to repentance, 
agony, and shame, and would not give all they possess to be 
allowed to recover and recoil! They may be in love with their 
seducer—never with their sin. On the contrary, they hate it the 
more earnestly from having felt the weight of its chains, and 
tasted the bitterness of its degradation. They yearn, with a 
passionate earnestness of which mere innocence can form no 
conception, to be permitted to recover their lost position at the 
expense of any penitence, however severe, after the lapse of any 
time, however long. But we brutally refuse to lend an ear to 
these entreaties. Forgetting our Master’s precepts—forgetting 
our human frailty—forgetting our own heavy portion in the 
common guilt—we turn contemptuously aside from the kneeling 
and weeping Magdalen, coldly bid her to despair, and leave her 
alone with the irreparable. Instead of helping her up, we thrust 
her down when endeavouring to rise; we choose to regard her, 
not as frail, but as depraved. Every door is shut upon her, every 
avenue of escape is closed. A sort of fate environs her. The 
more shame she feels (i.e., the less her virtue has suffered in 
reality), the more impossible is her recovery, because the more 
does she shrink from those who might have been able to redeem 
her. She is driven into prostitution by the weight of all society 
pressing upon her. 

If she is in the lower ranks of life, what resource but prosti- 
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tution is open to her? If she be a sempstress, what lady will take 
her into her house to work? If she be a maid-servant, what 
mistress will either accept her, or retain her? If she belong to 
the classes immediately above those in the social scale, is the 
refuge of the family hearth freely opened to the repentant sinner, 
if her shame allows her to approach it? Has she most reason to 
expect that she will be spurned away from it with anger, or 
welcomed home with the tears of joy that are shed over the lost 
sheep? Alas! is it not notorious that, of a hundred fathers who 
would fall upon the neck of the prodigal son, and hail his return 
with unlimited forgiveness, there is scarcely one who, obedient 
to the savage morality of the world, would not turn his back 
upon the erring and repentant daughter? When shall we learn, 
in judging the moral delinquencies of the two sexes, to eschew 
those partial balances and false weights, which are an abomination 
to the Lord? 

One only chance of restoration does society offer to the poor 
victim of seduction ; and even this chance does not lie within 
her option. If her seducer can be induced, by bribe, persuasion, 
or threat, to marry her, her fault is, not expiated, but amended 
and obliterated ; as the phrase goes, she is “made an honest 
woman again.” What a withering sarcasm upon our ethical 
notions is contained in that coarse expression! If the poor girl 
can induce or compel the man who has betrayed her to swear a 
lie of fidelity to her at the altar.—if she can bind to her by legal 
process a libertine who, being bound against his will, is certain to 
hate her and abuse her,—if, having committed the one pitiable 
folly of yielding to an unworthy deceiver, she is willing to commit 
the still more monstrous folly of putting her whole future fate in 
his hands after his unworthiness has been made manifest,—then, 
on that hard condition, and on that only, can her character be 
whitewashed. The pardon of society is granted or withheld, 
according as she can, or cannot, obtain a legal hold on her 
betrayer! For ourselves, we confess that in the cases which have 
come before us, we have seldom felt disposed to counsel such 
views or such proceedings. We have said, “ Do not let one false 
step lead you on to commit another, of which the punishment 
may last through life: we will do everything that lies in our power 
to hide your shame, and enable you to recover your position and 
atone for your sin; but do not, for the sake of avoiding what 
you have brought upon yourself, make yourself the slave of a 
man who has already injured you, and now wishes to desert you. 
Do not take a step of irremediable mischief, for the sake of 
escaping the world’s reproaches; for the deed itself, and its 
appearance to your own conscience, can be changed by no subse- 
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quent proceedings!” We must, however, add,that we have rarely 
found the victims of seduction willing to listen to our reasoning. 
Their desire of recovering a social position, and their horror of 
the probable alternative, were generally strong enough to induce 
them to welcome all the terrors of an unhappy marriage. 

Yet this is really the sole condition on which society will 
pardon the erring ; the only way it offers to them of retrieving 
that which, were better and kindlier notions to prevail, might 
generally be retrievable. At its door lie the consequences of this 
harsh decision. 

For the first fatal, but pardonable error of women, vanity, 
weakness, unregulated affection, the pressure of want, the per- 
version of generosity, or the cruel deceptions of others, must bear 
the blame ; for those subsequent and far guiltier steps, by which 
frailty gradually darkens into coarse and grievous sin, the hard- 
hearted, inequitable Pharisaism of society must be held respon- 
sible. In this matter “we are verily guilty concerning our 
sister ;” and women are even guiltier than men. Let us, for a 
moment, look at this monstrous barbarity from a natural, rather 
than a conventional point of view; and let those who are shocked 
at the uncompromising plainness of our speech, look back upon 
their own experience, and question, if they can, the experience of 
others as to the truth of our remarks, before they venture to 
condemn us. We have no wish to extenuate the sin or to palliate 
the weakness; but above all, and before all, let us be just. What 
is, among the originally correct-minded and well-conducted, 
the real difference between the first sacrifice at the shrine of 
love, in the case of a married and of an unmarried woman? It 
is not that the one feels that she is acting virtuously, and the 
other that she is acting viciously—the sense of shame is the same 
in both cases: we appeal to all modestly brought up women if it 
be not so. Indeed, can it be otherwise? As a most virtuous 
and sensible lady once said, “It is not a quarter-of-an-hour’s 
ceremony in a church that can make that welcome or tolerable 
to pure and delicate feelings, which would otherwise outrage 
their whole previous notions, and their whole natural and moral 
sense.” Among the decorously educated (and it is of such 
only that we are now speaking), the first sacrifice is made and 
exacted, in both cases, in a delirium of mingled love and shame. 
The married woman feels shame, often even remorse, and a 
strange confusion of all her previous moral conceptions; but 
the world laughs at her scruples—tells her that her feelings are 
all nonsense, and exalts her to the honours of a matron. The 
unmarried woman experiences the same confusion, remorse, and 
shame; and the world re-echoes her feelings—confirms the 
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sentence she has passed upon herself, and casts her out upon a 
dunghill. The practical difference between them being, that the 
church ceremony—which could not change the nature of the 
action common to both, and accompanied and prompted by the 
same feelings in both—secures to the one a permanent protection, 
and the sanction of the world and the world’s laws; while the 
other imprudent, deceived, or self-sacrificing creature, is left 
destitute of either; and the world steps in and says to her, “You 
shall not return to peace, or virtue, or domestic life—the paradise 
of comfort and hope is closed to you for ever upon earth!” Let 
us trust that Heaven is more merciful and just. The married 
woman says to her, “ We have both submitted with reluctance 
and distress to the embraces of the man we loved; but to me the 
consequences are a happy home and loving children, who are a 
glory and a crown of honour to my hearthstone; to you, the 
consequences are desertion, horror, and degradation, and your 
children shall be a terror and acurse to you. The very same deed 
—varied only in its antecedents—which leaves me free to kneel 
the next morning at the throne of grace, with an unstained 
conscience and an assured hope—makes you feel that Heaven 
has cast you off, and that the altar, to which you cling in your 
agony, is polluted by your touch: and all this because J had 
secured a protector and a legal sanction before I yielded, and 
you had not.” Let us not be misunderstood. We are far from 
meaning to affirm that the circumstance of obtaining a legal and 
religious licence beforehand, does not constitute a wide and vital 
distinction between the cases; but where it is, as it often is, the 
only distinction, it cannot of itself suffice to constitute the one a 
loathsome wretch, while the other is a pure and honored matron. 
The instinctive feeling of mankind assures us that there must be 
something sadly wrong and out of joint in the premises that lead 
to such a decision. Justice and mercy forbid us to confirm the 
harsh decree. : 

Moreover, the mercy, the gentleness, the kind consideration 
towards human infirmity, the tender treatment of guilt, which 
we deny to the victim, we lavish on the betrayer. Hers is innate 
depravity, hopeless degradation, unworthiness which must be 
pushed out of sight, blotted from memory, ignored in good 
society and polite speech; his are the venial errors of youth, 
the ordinary tribute to natural desires, the common laxity of a 
man of the world. Truly, it is time we should come to a sounder 
estimation and a juster judgment-seat : we owe a fairer reckoning 
both to those whom we condemn, and to those whom we absolve. 


Let us now cast a short glance at the extent of this hideous 
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gangrene of English society. We have given a sketch of the 
life of one prostitute: we have to multiply this by thousands for 
every large town, by tens of thousands for the metropolis. We 
shall not pretend to give any definite numbers; little is known 
with certainty; and the estimates, even among those likely to be 
best informed, vary enormously. Colquhoun, at the end of the 
last century, gave the numbers residing in London alone at 
50,000. This is now admitted on all hands to have been a 
monstrous exaggeration. Mr. Mayne, one of the Commissioners 
of Police, states the number of regular prostitutes who might be 
traced, at from 8,000 to 10,000 in the metropolis, exclusive of 
the city; but he adds, “There is no means of ascertaining the 
number of female servants, milliners, and women in the upper 
and middle ranks of society, who might properly be classed with 
prostitutes, or the women who frequent theatres exclusively, 
barracks, ships, prisons, &c., &c.” Mr. Talbot states, as the 
result of the most careful inquiries that have been made, that 
the number in Edinburgh is about 800; in Glasgow, 1,800; in 
Liverpool, 2,900; in Leeds, 700; in Bristol, 1,300; im Man- 
chester, about 700; and in Norwich, between 500 and 700. If 
to these we add the number furnished by other towns, and the 
numbers who everywhere escape the knowledge of the police, the 
impression among the best informed is, that the number who 
live by prostitution, whose sole profession it may be said to be, 
cannot be under 50,000 in Great Britain. This of course does 
not include those women of loose character who follow also some 
ostensible and honest occupation. 

We are desirous of avoiding all needless details which would 
deter readers from following us to our conclusions. We shall 
therefore pass over many facts, which it might otherwise have 
been desirable to publish, and will refer those who wish for fur- 
ther information, to the works of Dr. Ryan, and more especially 
to that of Mr. Talbot. We shall here content ourselves with 
three or four brief statements. 

1. Most of the higher class of brothels are supplied by means 
of regularly-employed and highly-paid procuresses, whose occu- 
pation it is to entice to their houses female servants and gover- 
nesses applying in answer to advertisements, and young women— 
frequently young ladies—who come up to London for employ- 
ment, and do not know where to fix their lodgings. Sometimes 
by cajolery, sometimes by force, sometimes by drugs, they are 
kept close prisoners till their ruin is effected; when they are 
handed over to the brothel-keepers, and their place supplied by 
fresh victims. 

2. One of the most painful facts connected with the whole 
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subject, is the tender age at which thousands of these poor 
creatures are seduced. On no point is the evidence more clear 
than this. Not only is a vast proportion of existing prostitutes 
under twenty, but the number who become prostitutes at the 
age of fifteen, twelve, and even ten years, is such as almost to 
exceed credibility. This is known from the testimony of the 
hospitals into which they are brought to be treated for syphi- 
litic diseases. Mr. Laing (Talbot, p. 29) tells us of one child 
who died of a worn-out constitution at the age of thirteen! It 
is for the old and withered débauché that these youngest victims 
are ordinarily selected. 

3. The extent to which the frequentation of brothels is carried 
among all classes and professions, and even among the married 
of both sexes, is little suspected by the public at large. On this 
topic some frightful disclosures have, from time to time, had to 
be hushed up; though not soon enough to prevent an astounding 
glimpse of the hideous iniquity within. What does the reader 
think of the following, which we give on the authority of Mr. 
Talbot ? 


“In a recent examination of a man named D. . before the Court 
of Bankruptcy, Birmingham, the bankrupt stated (and had entered the 
expenses in his schedule), that he was constantly in the habit of visit- 
ing brothgls, in one of which he expended in one night the enormous 
sum of £40 for champagne only; and that, among numerous items of 
@ most extravagant nature, there appeared one of £2,000 a-year for a 
kept mistress. Mr. Smith, solicitor for the bankrupt, stated publicly, 
that ‘if the examination be pursued, parties now living in happiness 
with their families may be brought before this court for examination, 
and disclosures made which must inevitably ruin their domestic peace. 
Some men in this town, respectable in their stations, must have their 
names brought before the world as visitors of a brothel, and associates 
of one whose immorality cannot be doubted. The persons I refer to 
are holding important positions in the town ; and, as I am anxious to 
avoid such disclosures, I would rather throw up the case, and leave it 
in the hands of any one who may succeed me, than proceed.’” 


4, It is notorious that nearly all prostitutes except the highest 
class are either thieves themselves, or are connected with and 
supporters of professional thieves. It is calculated, by those 
most conversant with police courts, that more than one half of 
those convicted of larceny are prostitutes or their associates. 

5. One of the most important practical points connected with 
this painful subject, is the deplorable extent and virulence of 
disease which prostitution is the means of spreading throughout 
the community. Sanitary matters occupy so large a share of 
public attention at the present moment, that so important a branch 
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of them cannot be wholly overlooked. The amount of social evil 
arising from syphilitic maladies, statistics cannot measure, even 
if trustworthy statistics on the subject were within our reach, 
which they are not. All that we know with certainty is, that 
the Lock Hospitals (those devoted to syphilitic patients) through- 
out the country are always full, and generally imsufficient. One 
witness affirms that not one man in ten goes through life without 

being diseased at one period or another of his career. We do 
} not believe this statement: but we do know that the disease 
prevails to an extent that is perfectly appalling ; and that where 
there are 50,000 prostitutes scattered over the country (a 
vast majority of whom are, or have been diseased), spreading 
infection on every side of them, quarantines against the plague, 
and costly precautions against cholera, seem very like straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels. It must not be imagined that 
the mischief of syphilis can be measured by the number of those 
who are ostensibly its victims, even could we ascertain this 
datum. We must take into account the sufferings of those inno- 
cent individuals in private life who are infected through the 
sins of others; we must take into account the happiness of many 
families thus irretrievably destroyed ; the thousands of children 
who are in consequence born into the world with a constitution 
incurably unsound; the certain, but incalculable deterioration 
of public health and of the vigour of the race, which must 
ensue in the course of a generation or two more. None but 
medical men can have an adequate insight into the degree or 
the ramifications of this great social mischief; and medical men 
will tell us that it is not easy to overrate either. Surely this is 
a point which must soon command the most anxious attention 
of the state authorities, 

“De toutes les maladies” (says Duchatelet, vol. ii. p. 37) “qui 
peuvent affecter l’espéce humaine par voie de contagion, et qui portent 
a la société les plus grand préjudices, il n’en est pas de plus grave, de 
plus dangereuse, et de plus & redouter, que la syphilis. Sous ce 
rapport, je ne crains pas d’étre démenti en disant gue les désastres 
quelle procure Temportent sur les ravages qu’ont exercés toutes les 
pestes qui, de temps en temps, sont venues porter la terreur dans la 
société, 

“La peste, et en général toutes les épidémies, nous effraient parceque 
nous n’y sommes pas accoutumés, parcequ’elles frappent 4 la fois 
un grand nombre de victimes, parcequ’elles se jouent des moyens qu’on 
leur oppose et des remédes avec lesquelles on cherche & les combattre; 
mais toutes ces pestes sont passagéres, les vides qu’elles laissent dans 
les populations sont a peine sensibles; de longs intervalles séparent le 
plus ordinairement les moments de leurs apparitions, et les coups qui 
frappent quelques unes tombent souvent de préference sur les vieillards, 
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les infirmes, et ces étres débiles, inutiles 4 la société, et qui dans tout 
état de choses, ne sauraient long-temps prolonger leur carriére. 

“ La syphilis est chez nous—elle est chez nos voisins,—elle est dans 
Yunivers; elle ne tue pas immédiatement, il est vrai, comme beaucoup 
d’autres maladies, mais cela n’empéche pas que le nombre de ses 
victimes ne soit immense. Ses ravages n’ont pas d’interruption; elle 
frappe de préférence cette partie de la population qui, par son Age, 
fait la force aussi bien que la richesse des états. La syphilis vient 
énerver cette population au moment méme de son existence, ou, par 
les lois de la nature, elle se trouve en état de procréer des étres 
vigoreux ; et si elle ne rend pas cette population stérile, les malheu- 
reux qui en proviennent forment une race abitardie, aussi impropre 
aux fonctions civiles qu’au service militaire. Enfin, innocence et la 
vertu la plus pure ne sont pas, dans nos sociétés modernes, & l’abri de 
ses atteintes ; que de nourrices mercénaires, que d’épouses vertueuses, 
que d’enfants a la mamelle, n’en sont pas tous les ans cruellement 
attaqués.” 


Such being the evil we have to deal with, we now come to the 
practical and most painful questions—Can it be eradicated ?— 
and if not, what can and ought to be done to mitigate its 
mischief and diminish its amount? And is the gwasi-sanction 
given to the practice, by such a recognition of it as is involved 
in the attempt to control it by certain administrative regulations, 
a greater or less evil than the consequences which at present flow 
from its unchecked prevalence ? 

Can Prostitution be eradicated ?—At present, per saltum and 
ab extra, certainly not. In a state of society like that which 
now prevails in England, — with livelihood so difficult, and 
marriage so impeded by scantiness of means,—-with so many 
thousands constantly on the verge, and sometimes beyond the 
verge, of starvation, and whose urgent poverty will therefore over- 
rule their reluctant wills,—with idleness so prevalent among the 
rich, and education so defective among the poor,—with the vice 
so sanctioned by the custom of centuries as to have become a 
thing of course,—with the hundreds of female devils who prowl 
about day and night seeking for their prey,—with the countless 
temptations which beset the path of the innocent, and the count- 
less obstacles which are cast in the backward steps of the 
repentant,—we fear that the extinction of the practice, or even 
its reduction from a rule to an exception, must be a most slow, 
gradual, and incalculably difficult process. That it may, in time, 
and by bringing to bear upon it all the sound, moral, social, and 
economic influences in our power, be more and more discarded 
by the respectable, as a low and disreputable habit, and confined 
to the vulgar and the vicious, we are not without strong hopes; 
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but at present we must be content, however reluctantly, to regard 
it as one of those admitted and established evils which the statist 
has to accept and to deal with as he best may. 

Into the question of the possibility of men in general lead- 
ing a chaste life before marriage, where marriage is so long 
deferred as prudence and justice require it to be in England, under 
actual social arrangements—we must at present decline entering. 
Whatever may be our own opinion, we are anxious to broach 
nothing which sensible, sober, and practical men would feel 
inclined to pronounce puritanic or Quixotic ; nothing which the 
respectable mediocrities of society would be set against as 
romantic or high-flown. We will venture only on a few remarks, 
which we throw out rather for the thoughtful consideration of 
our readers, than as meaning to commit ourselves to any decision 
on a question which we confess to be the knottiest, the saddest, 
and the most disturbing which can engage the ethical inquirer. 

First. Is it not the fact that the sexual propensity is awakened 
into unnaturally early and undue activity, by the bad condition 
and regulation of nearly all seminaries of education—for all 
classes? The early initiation, if not into vice, at all events into 
vicious ideas; the licentious language and the coarse and vulgar 
habits which there prevail ; have undoubtedly to answer for much 
of the evil that exists. For where modesty is so early broken 
down, and where the passions are awakened before the principles 
have had time to become formed or fixed, the difficulty of main- 
taining virtue, when temptations press around, becomes excessive. 
If, instead of permitting among all ranks careless association with 
the coarse and bad, and enforcing, in addition, among the higher 
classes, daily perusal of the works of a licentious age, the educa- 
tion of boys were to be conducted with any degree of the same 
watchful attention to purity that marks that of girls, and that of 
young Catholic priests (in this country, at least), the gain to the 
whole tone of public morals would, we are convinced, be something 
beyond estimation. The difficulties in the way of this ameliora- 
tion are great ; but if the immense importance of the object were 
once duly felt, they would not be found insurmountable. 

Secondly. In all moral perplexities there is no guide so sure 
as nature, when interrogated honestly and with competent know- 
ledge. Now, as physiologists and psychologists well know, it is 
an entire misapprehension to assume, as is generally done, that 
nature intended the gratification of the passions to commence 
with the age of puberty, or indeed till some years after. If it 
were so, the degeneration of the race would be the certain 
and speedy consequence, by a double operation; for though 
puberty is reached at the age of fifteen or sixteen, yet the power 
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of procreation in the human animal, consistently with the con- 
servation of full vigour in the parent and the transmission of 
due vigour to the offspring, is rarely attained before twenty-five, 
and never before twenty-one. The ancient Germans were so 
well aware of this, that they fixed the former period of life as 
the earliest at which marriages could be legally contracted ; and 
they made the regulation avowedly on these grounds. Further- 
more, what would be the result on the general tone of society, 
were the sexual desire gratified as soon as it arose? Where 
should we find that reverence for the female sex, that tenderness | 
towards their feelings, that deep devotion of the heart to them, 
which is the beautiful and purifying part of love? Is it not 
certain that all of delicate and chivalric which still pervades our 
sentiments towards women, may be traced to repressed, and 
therefore hallowed and elevated passion? Whence could chi- 
valry of old have arisen, save out of chastity? and what, in these 
days, can preserve chastity, save some relic of chivalrous devo- 
tion? Are we not all aware that a young man can have no 
safeguard against sensuality and low intrigue, like an early, 
virtuous, and passionate attachment ? 

Thirdly. Even if religion and religious men had never spoken 
upon the subject, is there any form of unchastity which a man 
can deliberately regard without instinctive condemnation,—con- 
sidering merely the dictates of natural justice and the require- 
ments of social well-being,—arguing and feeling, in .a word, 
simply as a judicious and right-minded heathen might do? The 
frequenting of prostitutes revolts at once his natural instincts, 
his acquired refinement, and his better tastes :—a proceeding 
which inevitably leads him into low company, which exposes him 
to filthy language and disgusting scenes, and which, till custom 
has dulled his susceptibility, quenches the very desire it is 
intended to gratify, he feels must carry its own condemnation 
on its fate. Then how can he reconcile to any code his bearing 
a share in conduct which sinks so many fellow-creatures, meant 
for a purer vocation and capable of better things, into.a state of 
wretchedness so abject, of degradation so vile, of squalor so 
hopeless and despairing ?—Can he enjoy with any complacency 
the company of a kept mistress, when he thinks whence she 
comes and whither she is tending ?—when he admits to himself, 
what no specious glosses can conceal—that her position is n0 
tenable one, but iwonly a half-way house between imnocence 
and prostitution ?—In what cloak or guise can he so dress up 
seduction, as to persuade himself into conceiving it admissible? 
If he intends to desert the girl who yields to him, he is 4 
robber and a ruffian, and must regard himself as such. If he 
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remains faithful to her, in what way is that connexion possible 
to him in which marriage would not have been possible also ? 
How can he maintain her more cheaply than he could have 
maintained a wife, unless by refusing to his companion the 
luxuries which he would not resign for himself, and could not 
afford for two; or by bringing up the children that would result 
equally in either case, in a lower condition of life than his own? 
And how can any man reconcile the gross selfishness of the first 
alternative, and the violation of all paternal duty of the second, 
with the commonest notions either of generosity, of justice, or 
of gentlemanly feeling? And, as a matter of fact, looking to the 
mere economics of the question, is seduction found by those 
whose conscience compels them to do anything like justice to 
their companion and their children, to be at all cheaper than a 
well-assorted and reputable marriage?—The only remaining 
form of unchastity—that of intrigue with a married woman—is 
condemned, by Christian and worldly moralists alike, as a viola- 
tion of vows, a deception of confidence, and a cruel destruction 
of domestic felicity. When, therefore, we find that it is not 
religion only, but taste, refinement, anda simple sense of justice, 
equally, which forbid unchastity, we should pause and reflect 
deeply before we give ourselves the ready excuses and the easy 
absolution that we do. 

Without further discussion, however, we are prepared to con- 
cede that, as society is at present constituted, illicit intercourse 
will and must prevail to a very considerable extent ; and from 
this, prostitution, we fear, must inevitably flow. In all countries, 
and in all times, ancient or modern, prostitution has invariably 
been found wherever the population has been congregated in 
large masses. But it is our firm conviction that, by looking the 
difficulty fairly in the face, this unhappy vice might be vastly 
diminished in degree, and the social evils which arise from it 
greatly mitigated in intensity. For example, there can be no 
doubt that it exists in France to at least as great an extent as 
with us, yet without being productive of nearly the same amount 
of mischief either to society, or to the unfortunate women them- 
selves. Let us inquire whence this difference arises. 

Some years since, a physician of great eminence and still 
greater benevolence, Parent-Duchatelet by name, was led to 
investigate the whole subject in that minute, elaborate, and 
scientific manner, which is peculiar to French statisticians. He 
devoted eight years to the investigation, and has left behind him 
in two large volumes, an immense mass of curious and instructive 
details, both as to the numbers, the characters, and the habits 
of Parisian prostitutes, and as to the measures adopted by the 
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administration in dealing with them. He encountered many 
obstacles, and not a little blame, in the course of his labours. 
He writes thus in his introduction :— 


“ J’ai trouvé dans le plupart des esprits une défaveur particuliére 
attachée aux fonctions de tous ceux qui, d’une maniére ou d’une 
autre, s’occupent des prostituées : plusieurs personnes, méme des plus 
éclairées, scandalisées de voir qui je me livrais & des recherches, sui- 
vant elles, si dégéutantes, ne m’ont pas épargné sur cela les observa- 
tions et les avis charitables; mais en y réfléchissant, je n’ai pu com- 
prendre cet excés de délicatesse, et me rendre aux observations qui 
m’ont été faites. Si j’ai pu, sans scandaliser qui que ce soit, pénétrer 
dans les cloaques, manier les matiéres putrides, passer un partie de 
mon temps dans les voiries, et vivre en quelque sorte au milieu de 
tout ce qui les réunions d’hommes renferment de plus abject et de plus 
dégéutant, pourquoi rougerais-je d’aborder un cloaque d’une autre 
espéce (cloaque plus immonde, je l’avoue, que tous les autres), dans 
lespoir fondé d’opérer quelque bien, en l’examinant sous toutes les 
faces qu’il peut offrir. En me livrant & des récherches sur les prosti- 
tuées, serais-je donc nécessairement flétri par le contact de ces mal- 
heureuses? Et si de vénérables dames, qui, par leur naissance et leur 
position sociale, appartiennent & tout ce que nous avons de plus élevé, 
ne croient pas déroger en venant de temps en temps au milieu des pros- 
tituées, pour les instruire et les éclairer, pendant qu’elleg sont dans les 
prisons, ou dans les infirmeries, que dois-je craindre, moi, simple par- 
ticulier, en imitant leur conduite et en tachant d’arriver au méme but, 
bien que je suive une route un peu différente de la leur.” 

M. Parent-Duchatelet persevered in his researches, and we will 
now proceed to give a few of the more important results which 
he brought to light, omitting all such as are merely curious. 

For some centuries back, the evils which prostitution inflicted 
on public decency, public morals,and public health, have attracted 
the anxious attention of the French administration ; and various 
schemes of repression and regulation have been tried, in turns, by 
the able men who have succeeded one another at the head of the 
police department. Some of these have been in a great measure 
successful; some have altogether failed, and have been from time 
to time abandoned, At present few or no regulations are em- 
bodied in the code; but the matter is left pretty much to the 
discretion of the chiefs of the Bureau des Meurs and the general 
police. These authorities act as they deem best, taking care 
not to go further in any direction than public sympathy will go 
with them, but complaining bitterly of the insufficiency and 
the indefiniteness of their powers. 

The prostitutes of Paris may be divided into three classes :— 
those who are registered, and are in consequence under the pro- 
tection and surveillance of the authorities; those who exercise 
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their profession in too clandestine or too respectable a manner 
to come under the supervision of the police; and those wretches 
who swarm in the common lodging-houses, and in those haunts 
of vice and squalor near the barracks and the outskirts of the 
city, which in every country are the opprobrium and despair of 
the guardians of social order. The number of the two latter 
classes cannot even be guessed at; the last are unquestionably 
very numerous, and their general condition wretched and filthy 
past description. It has, for a long period, been the chief aim 
of the administration to increase the first class at the expense of 
the two others, and towards this desirable end they are making 
slow but steady progress. They argue thus: “ All experience 
and all history shows that prostitution is an evil inherent in 
large towns. Wherever great numbers of men assemble together, 
prostitutes are certain to abound; all the efforts of statesmen, 
moralists, and ministers of religion, have been found inadequate 
to repress, or even materially to diminish, this sad practice. The 
wretchedness which results to one sex, and the frightful maladies 
which it entails on both, have never been effectual or even 
appreciable checks to its prevalence ; it must be accepted there- 
fore as a disease, like any other, incidetit to our state of society, 
and its evil consequences met and mitigated as they best may. By 
gradually drawing all prostitutes within the circle of our con- 
trol, we can introduce regulations, and enforce checks on their 
proceedings, which will enable us to repress all more scandalous 
disorders, keep the evil within some limits, greatly promote the 
externals of decency, and materially diminish, and in time 
extinguish, the disease which now makes such grievous ravages 
among all classes.” 

On these principles they have now acted for many years with 
steady perseverance ; and the number of prostitutes inscribed on 
the register of the Bureau des Meurs increased from 1,300 in 
1812, to 3,600 in 1832, and now considerably exceeds 4,000. 
These girls, whether resident in “ maisons tolérées,” or in private 
lodgings, are subject to the constant surveillance of authorized 
inspectors and medical men; certain rules of behaviour are 
enforced upon them, to ensure external decency and the absence 
of all appearances that could scandalize the public eye or ear ; 
and they are subject to frequent periodical visits (generally once 
a fortnight, at least) from an appointed physician, who, if he 
finds them diseased, at once withdraws their certificate (for 
practising without which, they are liable to arbitrary arrest), and 
sends them to the hospital appointed for their reception. The 
same authorities give permission to certain women called “ dames 
des maisons,” to keep brothels, on condition of their observing 
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such regulations as shall from time to time be laid down for their 
government. These women are selected with great care from 
amoung the applicants, and licenses are only granted to such as 
are supposed to possess the needful qualities for enforcing order 
among their inmates. The number of girls they are allowed to 
have is fixed; the strictest rules for decorum are enforced, and 
the inspectors are entitled to enter these houses at any hour, to 
see that none of these rules are contravened. In 1832 there 
were about 260 of these “ maisons tolérées” in Paris. 

Duchatelet enters into a number of curious details as to the 
provinces whence the Parisian prostitutes chiefly come; the 
occupation they followed before their registration; the reasons 
which drove them to their mode of life ; the degree of education 
they had received, &c.,—into which matters we shall not follow 
him. Two points, however, of especial interest we shall mention. 
Of 3,235 registered prostitutes in the year 1831, 29 were under 
sixteen years of age; 344 were under twenty; and 44 were 
upwards of fifty! Of the same number, 14 began their pro- 
fessional life (or rather were registered as already practising it) 
before the age of fourteen! 196 before the age of seventeen ; 
and 946 before the age of twenty. Of 3,517, whose cases M. 
Duchatelet was able to inquire into minutely, 242 had practised 
for upwards of fourteen years, and 641 more than ten years! a 
result differing greatly from any we should find in London. 
Another very important difference between the two countries is 
this: in England prostitutes sink rapidly from one grade of their 
miserable profession to a lower and a lower; their career is said 
seldom to exceed three years, and they almost never succeed in 
escaping from their condition. In Paris, among the registered 
prostitutes (of whom only we have the means of speaking with 
any certainty), M. Duchatelet informs us that they seldom remain 
long on the books ;* the names of about 700 (out of 4,000) are 
every year erased, in consequence of their silent disappearance; 
sometimes by death, but oftener from having found some other 
mode of life, honest, or less dishonourable than their former one ; 
while 400 every year claim the erasure of their own names, and 
procure it on proving to the authorities that they have obtained 
some other mode of livelihood. What becomes of these girls 
after quitting their discreditable career, it is interesting to 
inquire. M. Duchatelet was able to trace the course of 1,680 of 
them, who disposed of themselves as follows :— 





* « Rappelons-nous que la prostitution n’est, pour la masse des filles pub- 
liques, qu’un état transitoire ; qu’elle le quittent pour la plupart dés la prémiere 
année, et que trés peu y persistent jusqu’ a extinction.” —Duchatelet, vol. ii. 
p. 16. 
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108 became dames des maisons. 
864 became milliners, sempstresses, washerwomen, &c. 

’ 247 became shopkeepers either on their own account, or in partner- 
. ship with others. 

461 became domestic servants. 

| 

1680 

Of 3,401 other individuals who were erased from the lists, the 
reasons assigned for their erasure were as follows:— 


239 were rescued, and sent to their native districts by the kind 
. offices of others. 
} 428 died. 
1206 retired of their own accord, and left Paris with regular passports, 
; 254 were reclaimed by their parents. 
28 were reclaimed by their husbands. 
114 retired, having a competence. 
121 married! 
101 became kept mistresses. 
319 entered Magdalen hospitals, or similar institutions. 
591 various causes. 
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It is not, we think, possible to doubt that the power of recovery 
indicated by the above figures, so different from anything which 
obtains in England, is mainly attributable to the fact that the 
protection and supervision of the authorities has not only secured 
in these girls greater decency of conduct than would otherwise 
have prevailed, but, by making them feel that they are no longer 
outcasts from all law, whose very existence is ignored, has pre- 
vented that desperation and utter self-abandonment which cannot 
but ensue from the impression (which the whole course of our 
language and proceedings towards them is calculated to convey) 
that their case is hopeless, and that the whole human race is at 
enmity with them. 

That a steady and marked amelioration in the character of the 
Parisian filles-de-joie has of late years been observable, there can 
be no doubt. 

“Tous ceux (says M. Duchatelet) qui, depuis vingt-cing 4 trente 
ans, ont étudié les filles publiques de Paris, conviennent que sous le 
! rapport de la décence, de la retenue, on pourrait dire de la pudeur, il 
s’est opéré en elles un changement bien remarquable: en public elles 
n’ont plus le ton insolent, lair hautain, et le regard agacant qu’elles 
affectaient autrefois; dans les hépitaux et surtout dans les prisons, 
elles sont, sous ce rapport, métamorphosées. Ce changement s’est 
fait particuliérement depuis dix 4 douze ans: en faisant mes recherches, 
et en consultant les dénonciations et les rapports, je trouvais, 4 mesure 
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que je m’approchais de l’époque actuelle, moins de détails de ces scenes 
d’une lubricité dégofitante, qui maintenant sont fort rares dans l’inté- 
rieur de Paris. Pendant et avant la révolution, on parle souvent de 
femmes nues se promenant et dansant en plein jour en cet état ; il n’y 
a pas encore vingt ans que l’on comptait parmi les prostituees de Paris 
cinquante ou soixante mauvais sujets qui par l’excés de leur libertinage, 
leur hardiesse, et la turbulence de leur esprit, donnaient le ton & toutes 
les autres, et rendaient trés difficiles le maintien de Yordre et de la 
décence. Ces filles ont successivement disparu, et celles qui les ont 
remplacées n’ont pas présenté le méme caractére. 

“ Cette amélioration est due aux soins de l’administration, 4 sa con- 
tinuelle surveillance, et 4 la persévérance avec laquelle elle poursuit 
les projets de répression et de réforme; les prostituées restant, en 
général, peu de temps dans Texercice de leur métier, et ne faisant, pour 
ainsi dire, qu’y passer, les traditions se perdent et s’oublient facilement 
chez elles: on est done maitre en quelque sorte de les obliger 4 
respecter la décence publique, et & conserver les dehors de la pudeur.” 


The benefit to public health which has resulted from the admi- 
nistrative measures that have been pursued, may be imagined 
from these two facts: upwards of 1,000 girls annually are arrested 
in the exercise of their profession, in consequence of syphilitic 
symptoms, and sent by authority into the hospital, where they 
are sequestered till their complete recovery is certified. Had it 
not been for this precaution, these girls would have continued to 
spread disease around them, and might have infected thousands, 
both of the guilty and the innocent. The other fact is this: in 
the year 1812, when the present sanitary regulations were first 
introduced, the proportion of registered prostitutes found infected 
at the periodical visits of the medical inspector, was one in 
twenty—it is now reduced to one in thirty-four. The impression 
of the authorities, and of M. Duchatelet also, is, that if they were 
empowered to extend their control over all, in any rank, who 
practice prostitution, and could subject them to periodical visits, 
and to sequestration when their sanitary condition required it, 
the syphilitic disease might be extirpated in a few generations ; 
and we make no question that they are right. 


We have now placed before our readers the data necessary to 
enable them to follow us in the inquiry which will close this 
paper :—Ought we to do anything, and what ought we to do, in 
England, to diminish prostitution, and mitigate the intensity of 
the evils which arise from it ? 

On two points all parties are agreed, and the law has ratified 
the decision of the public. The first of these is, that traders in 
prostitution—those who make it their occupation to collect and 
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entrap victims for the lust of others—shall be punished with 
wholesome severity. On the unpardonable, unredeemed infamy 
of this trade, all men are unanimous: to those who carry it on 
no mercy should be shown. The common law having been 
found insufficient to meet crimes of this sort, a very concise and 
peremptory Act of Parliament was passed in the last session, by 
which it is provided, “that if any person shall, by false pretences, 
false representations, or other fraudulent means, procure any 
woman or child under the age of twenty-one years, to have illicit 
carnal connexion with any man, such person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and shall, being duly convicted thereof, suffer 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, with hard 
labour.” All that is needed to give full effect to this enactment 
is, that public opinion shall be thoroughly enlisted in its behalf; 
that the police authorities shall give instructions to their detective 
agents to keep a watchful eye upon the procurers and procuresses 
(whose persons will soon become known to them) who make it 
their business to haunt and waylay young girls on their first 
arrival from the country, and entrap them into houses of ill-fame 
under pretence of providing them with lodgings ; and who fre- 
quent, for the same purpose, the registration offices for servants 
out of place ; that the police should have authority, suo periculo, 
and under due restrictions, to enter, without notice, any houses 
which they know to be used for improper purposes, in order to 
be at hand to rescue those girls (whose number we know to be 
considerable) who are anxious to make their escape as soon as 
they find out the true character of the place into which they have 
been inveigled, but who are prevented, by force or fraud, from 
doing so; and finally, that the judge should, in all cases, inflict 
the highest penalty the law awards. By this means it would 
soon be understood that this mode of pandering to the passions 
of the depraved was an enormity which society would not tolerate, 
and it would speedily be reduced within very narrow limits; for 
though the gains of these creatures are often so immense that 
fines have no effect upon them, yet imprisonment, with hard 
labour, would have a very different result. Moreover, it must 
never be forgotten that law, when steadily enforced, has an 
immense influence in forming public opinion; and that any act 
regularly visited with a disgraceful punishment will soon come to 
be looked upon as disgraceful, both to the actors and the abettors. 

The second point upon which all are agreed is, that carnal 
connexion with children of tender years, with or without consent, 
is a high crime and misdemeanour. On this subject, also, the 
law has spoken clearly; and by an enactment now some years 
old, a man charged with rape on the person of a child under 
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thirteen years of age, cannot plead her consent in bar of judg- 
ment. If any of those hoary sinners, for whose depraved ap- 
petites so many of these infant victims are yearly provided in 
the metropolis, could be brought to justice, and either hanged or 
transported for the offence, this, too, would become infamous 
and dangerous, and would cease to be pr:ctised by those who are 
now the chief offenders, viz., men whose wealth and position in 
society render pecuniary penalties matters of no consideration, 
but who would not for worlds encounter the risk of a personal 
and publicly dishonouring punishment. ‘The first worn-out 
débauché of rank who was hanged for corrupting a child of twelve 
years old (an offence committed probably every day in the year), 
would almost ensure the safety of this class of victims for the 
future. 

A third proposition, which meets with the consent of most 
sober thinkers on this painful subject is, that voluntary inter- 
course between parties of mature age, however immoral in itself, 
must not be interfered with, unless carried on in such a manner 
as to outrage public decency, or endanger public health. On 
this point, however, we are at issue with those closet moralists 
who think that prostitution is, in itself and in any form, a sin 
which calls for legal repression; and also with those societies, 
composed of most estimable men, and productive unquestionably 
of much good, who make it their object to suppress brothels 
wherever they can obtain sufficient evidence against them. We 
must enter a little on the question at issue between us, for it is 
one of much practical importance. 

If it were possible really to put down prostitution entirely by 
penal measures of repression, and if, in doing so, no greater evils 
were incurred than the one we cured, there could then be no 
question as to the advisability of a war a@ l’outrance against 
brothels, brothel-keepers, and all their inmates and frequenters. 
But is there any one at all acquainted with the past history or 
the present state of the matter, who entertains the slightest idea 
of such a result being attainable. by such means? There is no 
age or country in which statists have not been called upon to 
grapple with the question ; in which the virtuous portion of the 
community have not been shocked and scandalised at the spec- 
tacle of public prostitution; in which the evils which resulted from 
it, both to health and morals, have not arrested the attention of 
the rulers; in which the disease and misery consequent on this 
vice have not spoken in the loudest tones of warning to its 
votaries of both sexes ;—yet prostitution still flourishes in un- 
diminished vigour, and, alas! in many countries with augmented 
mischief. One after another the statesmen who have undertaken 
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to eradicate or conirol it, have retired, baffled and defeated, from 
the contest ; and the prospect of imprisonment, scourging, public 
ignominy, loathsome disease, and lingering death, have proved 
alike unavailing to counteract the passions of one sex, and the 
weakness of the other. Without, therefore, going so far as some 
writers, who maintain that prostitution is necessary, and that it 
contributes to the maintenance of order and tranquillity, we feel 
obliged to admit it as a constant fact—a social datum which we 
have to deal with—an evil inseparable from the agglomeration of 
large numbers in one locality. ‘Sous des formes qui varient 
suivant les climats, les mceurs nationales, la prostitution reste 
inhérente aux grandes populations; elle est, et sera toujours 
comme ces maladies de naissance, contre lesquelles les expé- 
riences et les systémes ont échoué, et dont on se borne 4 limiter 
les ravages.” (Duchatelet, vol. ii. p. 525). 

It is a common mistake with many excellent men, to suppose 
that, because any action is wicked and mischievous, it necessarily 
follows that it is desirable to proceed against it by legal means, 
or forcible repression. Law is not omnipotent, and force is often 
very weak. To attack the consequence instead of the cause, 
is the error of the indolent, the hasty, and the violent. All 
experience has shown that you cannot, by enactment, prevent any 
demand from being met by an adequate supply. A lesson— 
which might be salutary were we a people given to profit by 
the experience of our past failures—may be learnt from a glance 
at the results of our proceedings in a case not very dissimilar 
from the one we are now considering. Towards the end of the 
last century, the enormities of the slave trade aroused the atten- 
tion of Englishmen. It was shown that, apart from the sin 
involved in the very idea of such a traffic, thousands of the 
unhappy negroes perished in their forced voyage across the 
Atlantic, in consequence of inadequate accommodation in the 
trading vessels, and an insufficient supply of water. Mr. Wilber- 
force’s first step was a wise one—almost the only wise one he 
ever took. He procured an enactment, not to forbid the trade, 
but to regulate the number of slaves per tonnage that each vessel 
was allowed to carry, and to enforce a fixed number of gallons 
of water being provided for the use of each. So far the evil of 
the trade was mitigated. But his zeal did not allow him to stop 
here. After inducing the legislature to prohibit the traffic to 
all British subjects (which we assuredly find no fault with), he 
induced our government to adopt that system of armed repres- 
sion, which, in spite of repeated demonstration of its evils, has 
ever since been obstinately maintained. The consequence—the 
inevitable consequence—has been (since the demand for slaves 
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is so great that slaves will be had), that our squadron, by com- 
pelling the slave traders to use smaller and swifter vessels, and 
to pack their living cargoes into closer and closer compass, has 
augmented their sufferings to a degree which it is appalling to 
contemplate, and absolutely wicked to persist in causing. 

“Tt has been proved,” says Mr. Buxton,* “by documents that can- 


not be controverted, that for every village fired, and for every drove 
of human beings marched in former days, there are now double. For 


every cargo then at sea, two cargoes wedged together in a mass of. 


living corruption, are now borne on the waves of the Atlantic. But 
while the numbers who suffer have increased, there is no reason to 
believe that the sufferings of each have abated; on the contrary, we 
know that in some particulars these have increased ; so that the sum 
total of misery swells in both ways. Each individual has more to 
endure, and the number of individuals is twice what it was. The 
result therefore is, that aggravated suffering reaches multiplied 
numbers.” 

Mr. Buxton and subsequent witnesses have proved, with a 
degree of clearness which leaves no room for doubt, that our 
attempts to repress the slave traffic by an armed force are not 
only in a great measure answerable for its increase (since more 
must now be embarked in order that the same number may 
arrive), but have actually been the cause of its having quadrupled 
in suffering and atrocity—by those changes in the construction 
of their vessels, and in the mode of embarking their cargo, which 
the vigilance of our cruisers has compelled the slavers to adopt, 
in order to avoid capture and detection, 

The retrospect is pregnant with instruction. And it is to be 
feared that those who hope, by suppressing brothels, to extinguish 
prostitution, will find that they, hike their fellow-philanthropists, 
have merely changed its localities (perhaps for the worse), and 
increased its intrinsic evil by shrouding it in still darker conceal- 
ment. ‘To endeavour forcibly to cut off the supply of prostitutes 
while the demand for them continues unchecked, must be futile, 
as both experience and reasoning might teach us. Moreover, it 
is beginning at the wrong end. Let us endeavour, by well con- 
sidered and appropriate means, to sap the mischief in its source ; 
and content ourselves, in the meantime, with such measures as 
may mitigate the evils which flow from it, so long as it shall 
continue to exist. 

Since, then, we are obliged to come to the conclusion that it 
is unadvisable, as a general rule, to adopt repressive measures 
against prostitution and fornication, when practised by persons 





* ¢ The Slave Trade, and its Remedy.’ 
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of mature age, it remains to be considered whether this general 
rule ought not to be departed from when public decency is 
outraged, or the public health endangered. That breaches of 
external decorum, of a nature to meet and shock the general eye, 
should be repressed promptly and efficiently by the strong arm 
of the law, as offences against society, may be considered as an 
undisputed matter, into which we need not enter. But whether 
the frightful injury to public health, which results from unchecked 
and unsupervised prostitution—an injury compared with which 
the ravages of plague, cholera, and influenza (against which we 
have multiplied sanitary precautions), are of light importance— 
is not such as to call for administrative interference ; this is a 
question still undetermined. Up to the present moment the 
English have decided in the negative, and the French, and most 
continental nations, in the affirmative. If public health is an 
affair which at all merits the attention of the government, or lies 
within its proper functions,—if the late movement of popular 
feeling in favour of sanitary measures be not wholly a mistake, 
and a step in the wrong direction,—if compulsory vaccination of 
paupers,—if quarantine regulations against imported pestilence, 
—if enforced cleanliness in times of cholera visitation,—be justifi- 
able and right, then the natural @ priori, a fortiori conclusion 
unquestionably is, that it is an imperative duty on the adminis- 
trative authorities to take all needful and feasible measures to 
check the spread of a malady more general, more constantly 
present, and more terrible than all other epidemics. There may, 
however, we are well aware, be considerations of public morals, 
or of general expediency, which over-ride even considerations of 
public health. Let us, therefore, weigh dispassionately the 
objections commonly urged against any attempt to check and 
eradicate the spread of syphilitic poison through our population, 
by such regulation and supervision of prostitutes as shall prevent 
them from practising their métier when diseased. 

The first objection we shail dispose of very cavalierly. We are 


' told that such supervision and interference would be an infringe- 


ment of the liberty of the subject. To this we shall content 
ourselves with replying, that no law and no society recognises in 
individuals a degree of liberty incompatible with the welfare and 
the rights of others ; that in all civilised states the acknowledged 
boundary of the freedom of each citizen is the well-being of the 
community of which he forms a part; and that the same rule of 
natural law which justifies the officer in shooting a plague-stricken 
sufferer who breaks through a cordon sanitaire, justifies him in 
arresting and confining the syphilitic prostitute who, if not 
arrested, would spread infection all around her. 
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A second, and a more rational objection is, that the fear of the 
maladies communicated by prostitutes acts as a powerful motive 
in restraining men from frequenting them; that if fornication 
were attended with no risk to health, the young would indulge in 
it far more freely and unreservedly than they dare to do at 
present; and that, in short, it is very desirable that the sin should 
be kept in check by the knowledge that, in all likelihood, it will 
carry its own punishment along with it. This, however, is scarcely 
language that will be held by any but mere recluse reasoners. For 
two hundred and fifty years, since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when this malady first appeared, prostitutes have been allowed 
to spread infection on all sides of them without control. Let us 
(argues M. Duchatelet) read the history of this long period ; let 
us open the numberless volumes published during it respecting 
the venereal disease; let us consult those who can remember the 
state of the matter at the close of the last century ; and we shall 
find that the fear of the most horrible consequences has never pro- 
duced any effect in deterring men from fornication; that persons 
of violent passions and irregulated appetites have always, as now, 
frequented public women, though disease and even death stared 
them in the face. Again, do we, as a matter of fact, find that 
fornication is at all more general or more daring in those 
countries where sanitary regulations against syphilis have suc- 
ceeded in mitigating its virulence and its dahgers, than in those 
where its ravages are left unchecked? Is it at all more prevalent 
in Paris than in London?—in Vienna than in Liverpool or New 
York? 

Bat a yet more weighty consideration remains behind. If the 
libertine were the only one injured by the indulgence of his 
libertinage—if the sinner were the only sufferer—much might 
be said in favour of allowing the penalties of nature to take their 
course. But this is far from being the case: the children of men 
who have undergone the venereal disease, in any virulence, are 
often diseased themselves, and always, more or less, constitu- 
tionally injured ; for it is absurd to suppose that a poison of this 
nature can ever be eradicated without permanent damage to the 
health ; and the seeds of deterioration are thus widely sown 
throughout the race, as physicians and physiologists are tuo well 
aware. Moreover, the profligate who frequents abandoned women, 
does not confine himself to such; the infection which he draws 
from them he passes on to the modest and deserving. Married 
men—the fact is as notorious as it is grievous—are, in numberless 
instances, regular frequenters of brothels, and by their means 
syphilis is introduced into the bosom of families; and the most 
virtuous women, and the most innocent children, in this way 
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become the victims. How frequent, in all ranks, these sad cases 
are, none but medical men can inform us; and they will be 

among the very last to underrate either the intensity or the 

extensive ramifications of this deplorable mischief. 

Finally, it is urged that the “tacit sanction” given to vice by 
such a recognition of prostitution as would be involved in a 
system of supervision, registration, or license, would be a greater 
evil than all the maladies (moral and physical) which now flow 
from its unchecked prevalence. But let it be considered that 
, by ignoring, we do not abolish it; we do not even conceal it; 
it speaks aloud; it walks abroad; it is a vice as patent and as 
; well known as drunkenness ; it is already “tacitly sanctioned” 
by the mere fact of its permitted or connived-at existence—by 
; the very circumstance which stares us in the face, that the legis- 
lative and executive authorities, seeing it, deploring it, yet con- 
fess by their inaction their inability to check it, and their 
unwillingness to prohibit it, and virtually say to the unfortunate 
prostitutes and their frequenters—“ As long as you create no 
public scandal, but throw a decent veil over your proceedings, 
we shall not interfere with you, but shall regard you as an 
inevitable evil.” By an attempt to regulate and control them, 
the authorities would confess nothing more than they already 
in act acknowledge—viz., their desire to mitigate an evil which 
they have discovered their incompetency to suppress. By pro- 
hibiting the practice of prostitution under certain conditions, 
they do not legalize or authorize it under all other conditions ; 
they simply announce that, under these certain conditions, they 
feel called upon promptly to interfere. The legislature does 
not forbid drunkenness, knowing that it would be futile to do 
so; but if a man, when drunk, is disorderly, pugnacious, or 
indecent, or in any other mode compromises public comfort or 
public morals, it steps forward to arrest and punish him ; yet, 
surely, by no fair use of words can it be represented as thereby \ 
sanctioning drunkenness when unaccompanied by indecorous or 
riotous behaviour. It merely declares that in the one case 
interference falls within its functions, and that in the other case 
it does not. Likewise, in the parallel case under consideration, 
such legislative interference as we suggest would merely hold 
this clear, sound, intelligible language :—“ Prostitution per se 
is a sin against taste, morals, and religion; but it is one of those 
vices, like bad temper, hatred, malice, and covetousness, which, 
however noxious, it is nota part of the duty of government 
actively to repress or punish: the propagation of syphilis is an 
overt act of public mischief, a crime committed against society, 
which it clearly falls within their province to prevent.” 

Vou. LIII.—No. Il. 2L 
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“Je terminerai” (says M. Duchatelet) “‘ces considérations par un sup- 
position: si aujourd’hui tous les cabarets de Paris fabriquaient de 
mauvais vin; sil était a la connaissance du public que ce vin contint 
un poison lent; si les rues étaient remplies d’ivrognes et la ville de 
maladies contagieuses; si, malgré tous ces avertissements, ce public 
avait un gout tellement décidé pour cette boisson, que ni la honte, ni 
les reproches, ni les plus graves chitiments ne pussent l’empécher d’en 
faire usage, que dirait-on d’un homme qui trouverait le moyen de 
purifier ce vin, et d’en rendre Pusage moins pernicieux, méme pour 
les intempérants? Ne lui adresserait-on pas des louanges ?—quelqu’un 
s’avisérait il de soutenir qu'il fait une mauvaise action en empéchant 
les gens sensuels et sans prévoyance d’étre empoissonnés? Eh bien! 
Yadministration se trouve dans le méme cas vis-a-vis de la prostitu- 
tion.” —Vol. ii. p. 47. 


One word more on this subject. We cannot imagine that 
any one can seriously suppose that prostitution would be made 
either more generally attractive or respectable, by the greater 
decency and decorum which administrative supervision would 
compel it to throw over its externals. We know that the 
absence of these does not deter men of irregular passions from 
the low pursuit ; and we know, moreover, that wherever these 
are needed for the behoof of a more scrupulous and refined class 
of fornicators, they are to be found. We are convinced, also, 
that much of the permanent ruin to the feelings and character 
which results from the habit of visiting the haunts of prostitu- 
tion, is to be attributed to the coarse language and the brutal 
manners which prevail there; and that this vice, like many 
others, would lose much of its evil by losing all of grossness that 
is separable from it. Nor do we fear that the improvement in 
the tone of prostitution which would thus result, would render 
its unhappy victims less anxious to escape from it. Soften its 
horrors and gild its loathsomeness as you may, there will always 
remain enough to revolt all who are not wholly lost. Much, 
too—everything almost—is gained if you can retain any degree of 
self-respect among the fallen : the more of this that remains, the 
greater chance is there of ultimate redemption; it is always a 
mistaken and a cruel policy to allow vice to grow desperate and 
reckless. It is for the interest of society at large, as well as for 
that of the guilty individual, that we should never break down 
the bridge behind any sinner. 


We have now cleared the way for the consideration of the 
means to which we should look with hope for the diminution and 
mitigation of prostitution; and as our function is suggestive, and 
not legislative, we shall indicate these as concisely as we can. 
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1. There can be no doubt that such a rectification of social 
anomalies—such a general amelioration in our social condition, 
as should place the means of earning an ample livelihood by 
honourable industry within the reach of women of all classes, 
would at once remove one of the most prolific of those sources 
whence prostitutes are supplied. We have seen how often poverty 
drives women to a vicious mode of life; and this class of victims 
would be rescued by such an improvement in the position of the 
mass of our population as we may dream of and toil for, but 
cannot, for generations at least, hope tosee. But the means by 
which such a result can be obtained, present far too wide a subject 
for us to enter upon here. Nor must we be too sanguine in 
anticipating a very great diminution of prostitution from this 
cause alone ; for in the United States, where the sexes are equal 
in the eye of the law, and the means of an ample maintenance 
are within reach of all (asfar as the most favourable combination 
of circumstances can secure such a result), we find the vice far 
from rare. Statistics are unattainable, and the statements of 
writers differ widely. One American authority estimates the 
number of abandoned women in New York alone at upwards of 
12,000 ; this is probably an exaggeration. Wakefield and De 
Tocqueville give exactly opposite opinions; but both seem to 
argue from what they suppose must be, rather than from what they 
know actually is the case. The former says :—“ In America the 
demand for women of the town is very small; and such as itis, 
arises principally from the sojourn of foreigners in sea-port 
towns; but if that demand were doubled by a sufficient increase 
of foreign visitors, it would not be supplied, because in America 
every girl can readily obtain an honest livelihood.” The French 
writer, on the other hand, declares that the very causes which 
secure virtuous women from seduction will necessarily increase 
the number of courtezans, by rendering that the only mode of 
illicit intercourse attainable. 


2. The details we have given in an earlier part of this paper, 
will show how much might be done by better and ampler house 
accommodation for the poor. As long as both sexes herd toge- 
ther in bed rooms, the barriers of modesty will be broken down 
too early in life to admit of their acting as bulwarks of virtue 
when the day of temptation shall arrive. Much good has been 
already effected by the amount of public attention which has 
been turned in this direction ; the houses now erected for the 
manufacturing population are of a very superior description, 
affording always two, and frequently three, bed rooms; and a 
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few benevolent proprictors in the agricultural districts are follow- 
ing the example. This is one of the channels into which public 
charity may be turned, with the greatest hope of good and the 
least risk of evil; nuclei of good examples are being gradually 
scattered up and down the country, and in a few years we shall 
expect to trace a marked and general improvement. 


3. The common lodging-houses of the metropolis, and of most 
great towns, are among the worst sinks of iniquity and nurseries 
of prostitution that exist. These should be brought at once 
under the control of the police, not for the sake of suppression, 
but of surveillance and regulation: in these cases, as in that of 
brothels, suppression merely means closer concealment and re- 
moval into worse localities. The following extracts from Mr. 
Mayhew’s letters to the Morning Chronicle will suffice to give an 
idea of the frightful wretchedness of these abodes. 


“ A good-looking girl of sixteen gave me the following awful state- 
ment. Her hands were swollen with cold :— 

“¢]Tamanorphan. When I was ten I was sent to service as maid- 
of-all-work, in a small tradesman’s family. It was a hard place, and 
my mistress used me very cruelly, beating me often. When I had 
been in place three weeks, my mother died ; my father having died 
twelve years before. I stood my mistress’s ill-treatment for about six 
months. She beat me with sticks as well as with her hands. I was 
black and blue, and at last I ran away. I got to Mrs. , a low 
lodging-house. I didn’t know before that there was such a place. 
I heard of it from some girls at the Glasshouse (baths and washhouses), 
where I went for shelter. I went with them to have a halfpenny- 
worth of coffee, and they took me to the lodging-house. I then had 
three shillings, and stayed about a month, and did nothing wrong, 
living on the three shillings and what I pawned my clothes for, as I 
got some pretty good things away with me. In the lodging-house I 
saw nothing but what was bad, and heard nothing but what was bad. 
I was laughed at, and was told to swear. They said, “ Look at her 
for a d— modest fool”—sometimes worse than that, until by degrees I 
got to be as bad as they were. During this time I used to see boys 
and girls from ten and twelve years old sleeping together, but under- 
stood nothing wrong. I had never heard of such places before I ran 
away. Ican neither read or write. My mother was a good woman, 
and I wish I’d had her to run away to. I saw things between almost 
children that I can’t describe to you—very often I saw them, and that 
shocked me. At the month’s end, when I was beat out, I met with a 
young man of fifteen—I myself was going on to twelve years old— 
and he persuaded me to take up with him. I stayed with him three 
months in the same lodging-house, living with him as his wife, though 
we were mere children, and being true to him. At the three months’ 
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end he was taken up for picking pockets, and got six months. I was 
sorry, for he was kind to me; though I was made ill through him ; 
so I broke some windows in St. Paul’s Churchyard to get into prison 
to get cured. I had a month in the Compter, and came out well. I 
was scolded very much in the Compter, on account of the state I was 
in, being so young. I had 2s. 6d. given to me when I came out, and 
was forced to go into the streets for aliving. I continued walking the 
streets for three years, sometimes making a gagd deal of money, some- 
times none, feasting one day and starving the next. The bigger girls 
could persuade me to do anything they liked with my money. I was 
never happy all the time, but I could get no character and could not 
get out of the life. I lodged all this time at a lodging-house in Kent- 
street. They were all thieves and bad girls. I have known between 
three and four dozen boys and girls sleep in one room. The beds 
were horrid filthy and full of vermin. There was very wicked carry- 
ingson. The boys, if any difference, was the worst. We lay packed 
on a full night, a dozen boys and girls squeezed into one bed. That 
was very often the case—some at the foot and some at the top—boys 
and girls all mixed. I can’t go into all the particulars, but whatever 
could take place in words or acts between boys and girls did take 
place, and in the midst of the others. Iam sorry to say I took part 
in these bad ways myself, but I wasn’t so bad as some of the others. 
There was only a candle burning all night, but in summer it was light 
great part of the night. Some boys and girls slept without any clothes, 
and would dance about the room that way. I have seen them, and, 
wicked as I was, felt ashamed. I have seen two dozen capering about 
the room that way ; some mere children—the boys generally the 
youngest. ° 4 5 . s There were no men or 
women present. There were often fights. The deputy never inter- 
fered. This is carried on just the same as ever to this day, and is the 
same every night. I have heard young girls shout out to one another 
how often they had been obliged to go the hospital, or the infirmary, 
or the workhouse. There was a great deal of boasting about what 
the boys and girls had stolen during the day. Ihave known boys and 
girls change their ‘ partners,’ just fora night. At three years’ end 
I stole a piece of beef from a butcher. I did it to get into prison. I 
was sick of the life I was leading, and didn’t know how to get out of 
it. I had a month for stealing. When I got out I passed two days 
and a night in the streets doing nothing wrong, and then went and 
threatened to break Messrs. — windows again. I did that to 
get into prison again; for when I lay quiet of a night in prison I 
thought things over, and considered what a shocking life I was leading, 
and how my health might be ruined completely, and I thought I would 
stick to prison rather than go back to such a life. I got six months 
for threatening. When I got out I broke a lamp next morning for 
the same purpose, and had a fortnight. That was the last time I was 
in prison. I have since been leading the same life as I told you of 
for three years, and lodging at the same houses, and seeing the same 
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goings on. I hate such a life now more than ever. I am willing to 
do any work that I can in washing and cleaning. Anybody may call 
in the daytime at this house and have a halfpennyworth of coffee, and 
sit any length of time until evening. I have seen three dozen sitting 
there that way, all thieves and bad girls. There are no chairs, and 
only one form in front of the fire, on which a dozen can sit. The 
others sit on the floor all about the room, as near the fire as they can. 
Bad language goes on during the day, as I have told you it did during 
the night, and indecencies too, but nothing like so bad as at night. 
They talk about where there is good places to go and thieve. The 
missioners call sometimes, but they’re laughed at often when they’re 
talking, and always before the door’s closed on them. Ifa decent girl 
goes there to get a ha’porth of coffee, seeing the board over the door, 
she is always shocked. Many a poor girl has been ruined in this 
house since I was, and boys have boasted about it. I never knew 
boy or girl do good, once get used there. Get used there, indeed, and 
you are life-ruined. I was an only child, and haven't a friend in the 
world. I have heard several girls say how they would like to get out 
of the life, and out of the place. From those I know, I think that 
cruel parents and mistresses cause many to be driven there. One 
lodging-house keeper, Mrs. » gees out dressed respectable, and 
pawns any stolen property, or sells it at public-houses.’ 

* 'To show the actual state of these lodging-houses from the testi- 
mony of one who has been long resident in them, I give the following 
statement. It was made to me by a man of superior education and 
intelligence (as the tone of his narrative fully shows), whom circum- 
stances, which do not affect the object of my present letter, and there- 
fore need not be detailed, had reduced from affluence to beggary, so 
that he was compelled to be the constant inmate of those places. All 
the other statements that I obtained on the subject—and they were 
numerous—were corroborative of his account to the very letter :— 

“* T have been familiar, unfortunately for me, with low lodging- 
houses, both in town and country, for more than ten years. I con- 
sider that, as to the conduct of these places, it is worse in London 
than in the country—while in the country the character of the keeper 
is worse than in London, although but a small difference can be noted. 
The worst I am acquainted with, though I haven’t been in it lately, 
is in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane—this is the worst, both for 
filth and for the character of the lodgers. In the-room where I slept, 
which was like a barn in size, the tiles were off the roof, and as there 
was no ceiling, I could see the blue sky from where I lay. That may 
be altered now. Here I slept in what was called the single men’s 
room, and it was confined to men. In another part of the house was 
a room for married couples, as it was called; but of such apartments 
I can tell you more concerning other houses. For the bed with the 
view oi the blue sky I paid 3d. If it rained there was no shelter. 
[I have slept in a room in Brick-lane, Whitechapel, in which were 
fourteen beds. In the next bed to me, on the one side, was a man, 
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his wife, and three children, and a man and his wife on the other. 
They were Irish people, and I believe the women were the men’s 
wives—as the Irish women generally are. Of all the women that 
resort to these places, the Irish are far the best for chastity. All the 
beds were occupied, single men being mixed with the couples of the 
two sexes. The question is never asked, when a man and woman go 
to a lodging-house, if they are man and wife. All must pay before 
they go to bed, or be turned into the street. These beds were made 
—as all the low lodging-house beds are—of the worst cotton flocks, 
stuffed in coarse, strong canvas. ‘There is a pair of sheets, a blanket, 
and arug. I have known the bedding to be unchanged for three 
months; but that is not general. The beds are an average size. 
Dirt is the rule with them, and cleanliness the exception. They are 
all infested with vermin. I never met with an exception. No one 
is required to wash before going to bed in any of these places (except 
at a very few, where a very dirty fellow would not be admitted), unless 
he has been walking on a wet day without shoes or stockings, and 
then he must bathe his feet. The people who slept in the room I am 
describing, were chiefly young men, almost all accompanied by young 
females. I have seen girls of fifteen sleep with “their chaps”—in 
some places with. youths of from sixteen to twenty. There is no 
objection to any boy or girl occupying a bed, even though the keeper 
knows that they were previously strangers to each other. The accom- 
modation for purposes of decency is very bad in some places. A pail 
in the middle of the room, to which both sexes may resort, is a fre- 
quent arrangement. No delicacy or decency is ever observed. ‘The 
women are, I think, worse than the men. If anyone, possessing a 
sense of shame, says a word of rebuke, he is at once assailed, by the 
women in particular, with the coarsest words in the language. The 
Irish women are as bad as the others with respect to language; but 
I have known them keep themselves covered in bed when the other 
women were outraging modesty or decency. ‘The Irish will sleep 
anywhere to save a half-penny a night, if they have ever so much 
money.’ [ Here he stated certain gross acts common to lodging-houses, 
which cannot be detailed in print.] ‘ It is not uncommon for a boy 
or a man to take a girl out of the streets to these apartments. Some 
are the same as common brothels, women being taken in at all hours 
of the day or night. In most, however, they must stay all night as 
a married couple. In dressing or undressing there is no regard to 
decency ; while disgusting blackguardism is often carried on in the 
conversation of the inmates.- I have known decent people, those that 
are driven to such places from destitution, perhaps for the first time, 
shocked and disgusted at what they saw. I have seen a decent mar- 
ried pair so shocked and disgusted, that they have insisted on leaving 
the place, and have left it.’” 


4. Another measure, the urgency of which has been strongly 
forced upon our minds during the course of our inquiries, is the 
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establishment throughout the country of an adequate number of 
asylums for those poor girls who wish either to escape from a 
life of prostitution, or to avoid having recourse to it. The num- 
bers who might annually be saved or rescued by such institutions 
must have been made clear to any one who has gone through 
the evidence we have presented to them. Private benevolence 
has already exerted itself to some extent in this direction ; but, 
as will be seen, its efforts have been in no way commensurate 
with the magnitude of the evil. The following summary is from 
the pen of Mr. Talbot, Secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of Young Females, whose asylum at Tottenham has already 
received 472 of these unfortunate women. 


* The Magdalen Hospital was founded in 1758, and up to January 
1844, has received 6,968 females. Of this number 4,752 have been 
reconciled to their friends, placed in service, or in other respectable 
and industrious situations ; 107 have been lunatic, troubled with fits, 
or incurable disorders ; 109 have died ; 1,185 discharged at their own 
request ; 720 discharged for improper behaviour ; two absconded, and 
96 remained in the house. 

“ The Lock Asylum was founded in 1787, for the reception of 
penitent female patients, when discharged from the Lock Hospital. 
Up to Lady-day 1837, the number of women received was 984, of 
whom 170 have been received by their friends ; 281 gone to service ; 
22 have died in the house, and 18 remained there in 1837. 

“ The London Female Penitentiary was instituted in 1807. Since 
that time, out of 6,939 applicants, 2,717 have been admitted into the 
house ; of whom 1,543 have been placed out to service, reconciled and 
restored to their friends, or otherwise provided for ; 350 have left at 
their own request ; 479 discharged from various causes ; 23 sent to 
their parishes ; 47 emigrated to Van Dieman’s Land ; 28 have died, 
and 95 remained in 1843. 

*“ The Guardian Society was established in 1812; and since that 
period 1,932 wretched outcasts have partaken of the advantages of 
the institution ; 455 have been placed in service, or satisfactorily 
provided for ; 533 restored to their friends ; 53 sent to their respec- 
tive parishes ; 843 have been discharged, or withdrawn ; 17 have died, 
and 31 are now under the care of the institution. 

“ Besides these institutions, others have been established, having 
similar objects in view, viz.:—The British Penitent Female Refuge ; 
the Female Mission ; the South London Penitentiary, and one or two 
others. As compared with the great numbers of unfortunate women 
in London, these institutions have effected but a very small amount of 
good. During 77 years, ending 1835, 10,005 females were received 
within the walls of four of the London Penitentiaries ; out of which 
number, 6,262 were satisfactorily provided for, and 2,980 discharged 
for misconduct. Taking the whole of the institutions in London, up 
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to the present time, it may be fairly estimated that no more than 14,000 
or 15,000 unfortunate women, have had the opportunity of returning 
to a virtuous life. : ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 

** Almost every large town in the country has its Magdalen Insti- 
tution ; and in some extensive places, two or three are to be found. 
Unhappily, all Magdalen Institutions are but very feebly supported ; 
and in reference to most of them, it may be said that they are in a 
languishing condition. ‘The public mind has not yet been sufficiently 
impressed with the magnitude and importance of the subject ; hence 
the little countenance given to the efforts put forth for the benefit of 
poor and degraded women.” 


To meet the want of which we are treating, it has been 
suggested that suitable asylums for females who have been, or are 
on the brink of becoming prostitutes, shall be established by the 
authority of law in every parish, and shall be supported by public 
or parochial funds. Without giving in our adhesion to so com- 
prehensive a scheme—without affecting blindness to the very 
dangerous abuses which might possibly follow from its adoption— 
we still think that, under certain modifications, it is worthy of all 
attention. We think it highly desirable that the experiment 
should be tried in one locality, and on a limited scale. We 
earnestly desire to see such asylums established in adequate 
numbers and suitable situations, for the metropolis at least. In 
order to obviate the fatal abuses which would otherwise certainly 
creep in, the greatest care and the strictest regulations would be 
necessary to prevent such institutions from becoming refuges for 
the generally destitute—ready homes for those who could not, or 
would not, find employment sufficient to support them. The 
asylums should be made as nearly as possible self-supporting ; the 
strictest industry and regularity of conduct should be enforced 
upon the inmates; and a rigid separation should be enforced 
between the penitent and the yet unfallen. J¢ would further be 
essential that these institutions should not be left to the blunders, 
or the ebbing and flowing zeal, of benevolent amateurs: they must 
be under vublic and official management. If these points be 
steadily kept in view, we believe that the good effected by such 
asylums would be incalculable, and that the collateral evils might 
be reduced to a very insignificant amount. The objections which 
would be urged on the score of expense, we are disposed to treat 
very lightly. When we reflect on the vast sums annually lavished 
in the maintenance of paupers, and on the support, safe custody, 
moral discipline, and personal comfort of criminals of every 
shade, we do not doubt that society can afford, and will not 
grudge, whatever further expenditure may be requisite to rescue 
the repentant, or to save the tempted who yet struggle in the 
unequal contest. If the juvenile thief is a fit subject for costly 
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care, reformatory discipline, and a “ fair trial” in the colonies, 
surely the juvenile prostitute is yet more so. And if it is 
desirable to afford a way of reform and retrogression to the re- 
pentant criminal, surely it is yet more so to hold out a helping 
hand in time, to those who are already trembling on the brink of 
the abyss, but recoil from the last step with horror. 


5. We would recommend the appointment of a special depart- 
ment connected with the Board of Health, whose duty it should 
be—with due safeguard against the abusé of their powers—to 
take all needful and feasible measures to prevent the spread of 
syphilitic infection. What these measures should be, would be 
a question demanding the most cautious and searching investi- 
gation. Probably the first which would approve themselves 
would be the establishment by authority of a sufficient number 
of Lock Hospitals, and the subjecting all prostitutes (whose 
haunts and persons would in time become accurately known to 
them) to a periodical medical inspection, with the prompt seques- 
tration or removal to the hospital of all who were found diseased. 
This measure might in time be followed up by extending the 
power of these special officers to the arrest and imprisonment of 
all prostitutes who should be found practising their occupation 
without certificate that they had undergone such medical imspec- 


tion within a given time. We purposely abstain from entering 
into any further details as to the precautionary measures which 
this department of the Board of Health might find it necessary 
to adopt; the establishment of such a department being the 
point on which the public is, in the first instance, called upon to 
decide. Without it, we think all will agree there is no possi- 
bility of placing any check to the spread of venereal disease. 


The measures above indicated will, to a certain extent—pro- 
bably to a great extent—mitigate the evil of prostitution, and 
diminish the number of its victims: for anything beyond miti- 
gation we must trust to the slow operation of moral influences, 
Mere preaching against the vice of fornication has not been so 
fruitful of success hitherto, as to justify us in anticipating much 
from its efficacy in future. Public opinion—that general résumé 
of the judgment of the great bulk of educated society, which is 
so omnipotent with most men, which with too many is the sole 
guide and the sole check they acknowledge—must undergo 
considerable modification and enlightenment, before much dimi- 
nution of prostitution can be looked for. Towards such modifi- 
cation we have here contributed our mite. Towards such 
modification ethical writers may do something ; writers of fiction 
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may do much; the silent and unostentatious efforts of those 
sensible and right-minded men of the world, who give the tone 
to general society, may do far more. There are especially three 
points on which, if the notions and feelings of the public at 
large could be rectified, prostitution would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. On two of these we have already expressed our views. 


The first is, that purchased and promiscuous embraces—the 
frequentation of women who sell their caresses to any comer— 
should be considered (voted, if you will have the broad word) 
low, vulgar, and unworthy of a gentleman. That it is so, no 
one conversant with the language and conduct customary among 
this class of women—no one with a clear perception of what 
gentlemanly tastes and feelings demand—will feel disposed to 
deny. The wonder is, that there has ever arisen a different state 
of opinion. Ifa sound tone of refinement on this head could 
be recovered,— if the habit of visiting prostitutes could be made 
a thing which gentlemen were ashamed to admit to each other,— 
if the great truth which we ventured to lay down in the early 
part of this paper were boldly announced and reiterated by all 
who acknowledge its correctness, viz., that the severance of the 
sexual embrace from the love which alone justifies it, which 
alone should prompt it, which alone rescues it from the lowness 
of a mere animal appetite, is asin against nature,—then the 
victory over evil would be already half accomplished ; fornica- 
tion would become vulgar by being regarded as such, and would 
descend to a lower and a lower class of society, till it was pushed 
out of existence altogether, or was confined to the ruffian and 
the criminal alone. 


The second point is, that society should recur to a sounder and 
more merciful judgment of female frailty ; that the first false step 
(which on the woman’s part is often generosity, and generally 
only weakness) should no longer he consided irretrievable ; that 
it should no longer close to her all sources of maintenance save 
such as infamy can furnish ; that as it does not indicate, so it 
should no longer be held to necessitate, depravity. If the same 
harsh rule which we now apply to the weaker, were applied to 
the stronger and the guiltier sex; if the tempter were judged as 
inexorably as the tempted ; if young men, who commit one act 
of unchastity, were compelled to feel that all their prospects in 
hfe were in consequence blighted for ever, and that their position 
was lost, hopelessly and irrecoverably—society would be infested 
with, and almost made up of, desperadoes. We do not argue for 
the application to them of a sterner code than, in the present 
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condition of human progress, could be borne; but reason and 
religion are alike outraged when the sinner himself assumes a 
language of Rhadamanthine severity, which would sit ill upon 
the purest ermine, and pronounces the very same guilt which is 
held trivial and venial in him, to be unpardonable and irrepa- 
rable in the more guileless accomplice whom he has led astray. 
While weak women are made to feel that the laws of chastity 
cannot be violated with impunity,—and on this point nature and 
conscience provide an inexorable Nemesis,—let them also feel 
that, in the case of this sin, as in that of every other, sincere 
repentance is next to innocence, and that diligent atonement 
may redeem the past. ‘Till virtuous women and reflecting men 
can be persuaded to modify their verdict on the matter, much 
of the existing prostitution will lie at their door. 


The third needed change in social ethics is this: that the 
deserter—not the seducer—shall be branded with the same 
kind and degree of reprobation with which society now visits 
the coward and the cheat. The man who submits to insult 
rather than fight ; the gambler who packs the cards, or loads 
the dice, or refuses to pay his debts of honour; is hunted from 
among even his unscrupulous associates as a stained and tar- 
nished character. Let the same measure of retributive justice be 
dealt to the seducer who deserts the woman who has trusted him, 
and allows her to come upon the town. We say the deserter— 
not the seducer : for there is as wide a distinction between them 
as there is between the gamester and the sharper. Mere seduc- 
tion will never be visited with extreme severity among men of 
the world, however correct and refined may be their general 
tone of morals; for they will always make large allowances 
on the score of youthful passions, favouring circumstances, 
and excited feeling. Moreover, they well know that there is 
a wide distinction—that there are all degrees of distinction— 
between a man who commits a fault of this kind under the influ- 
ence of warm affections and a fiery temperament, and the cold- 
hearted systematic assailer of female virtue, whom all reprobate 
and shun, It is universally felt that you cannot, with any justice, 
class these men in the same category, nor mete out to them the 
same measure of condemnation. But the man who, when his 
caprice is satisfied, casts off his victim as a worn-out garment, or 
a damaged toy; who allows the woman who trusted his protes- 
tations, reciprocated his caresses, shared his joys, lay in his 
bosom, resigned herself to him, in short, 


“Tn all the trusting helplessness of love,” 
to sink from the position of his mistress to the loathsome life of 
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other course open to her—who is not ready to make any sacrifice 
of peace, of fortune, of reputation even, in order to save one 
whom he has once loved from such an abyss of wretched infamy,— 
must surely be more stained, soiled, and hardened in soul, more 
utterly unfitted for the company or the sympathies of gentlemen 
or men of honour—than any coward, any gambler, any cheat! 

There are those—and some such cases are on record— who have 
met in after years at the corners of ill-famed streets, and have 
recognised by the light which streamed from the windows of the 
neighbouring gin-shop, her whom in youthful days they had first 
led astray from innocence, and then lightly or brutally deserted ; 
and they have described the horror and remorse which seized 
them as they gazed upon the wreck before them, and listened to 
the obscene language, the drunken oaths, the ruffianly curses, 
which now issued from the lips to which they had taught the 
first soft whispers of illicit love, and contemplated the thick 
darkness which had now closed over the soul, the first cloud upon 
whose summer day was due to their unholy solicitations. To 
men not dead to all feeling, such a meeting must be a punish- 
ment almost adequate to their offences. ° Yet such consequences 
every deserter voluntarily encounters. We well know the ordinary 
pleas by which men seek to justify such desertion. We well know 
that remorse often makes these poor victims fretful, capricious, 
and unattractive; we know that they often become, as it is natural 
they should, extravagant, jealous, and exacting. But every man 
endowed with common feelings of justice or honour, must avow 
to himself, that when he asked his mistress to give up every- 
thing to him, he gave her a claim upon him which nothing sub- 
sequent could cancel, which no after unreasonableness on her 
part could permit him to shake off. He bound himself to be her 
protector, if not her companion, through life ; and, as far as his 
utmost power extended, to stand between her and all the con- 
sequences which, for his sake, she had been induced to brave. 
To shrink from the performance of his part of the tacit, or the 
asseverated compact, because he has ceased to value the pur- 
chase, or has repented of the bargain, is surely equivalent in 
dishonour to any of those acts by which a man’s social reputa- 
tion is now irretrievably forfeited. 

When once the morality of the world has recovered a healthy 
tone on this subject, and desertion is branded as unmanly and 
dishonourable, seduction will become comparatively rare; for 
men will be chary of contracting obligations which they feel 
must cling to them for ever. All men will feel then, as the 
ingenuous and kind-hearted feel now, how sad a mistake it is to 
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suppose that the chains of illicit love are at all lighter or weaker 
than those of more public and legitimate connexions. “ It never 
happens,” says one of our chief novelists, “to a man of just and 
honourable feeling, to make a woman wholly dependent on 
himself, and to shut on her the gates of the world, without his 
discovering, sooner or later, that he has not only encumbered 
his conscience, but has more effectually crippled his liberty, and 
more deeply implicated his peace, than by all the embarrass- 
ments of the Church.” 
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1.—Reisen in den Niederlanden (Travels in the Netherlands), Vol. 2, 
by J. G. Kohl. Leipsig: Arnold. 1850. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


Mr. Kou is not one of the travellers who are always ready to cry 
out, like the celebrated tourist who went from Dan to Beersheba, 
that “all is barren.” He possesses in an eminent degree the enviable 
talent of finding “ tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones” (and pretty long ones sometimes), “and good in 
everything.” In the unwearied diligence with which he collects 
honey from every flower, he is equalled only by the “little busy bee.” 
The splenetic critic calls him a professional fact-collector; and cer- 
tainly in this he differs widely from many delightful travellers, who 
never collect any facts at all. We must ourselves, however, plead 
guilty to having sometimes waxed impatient at the exclusive manner 
in which he seems to have cultivated his talents for observation, but 
though we cannot acquit him of occasional lapses into prosiness, 
we have scarcely ever failed to receive pleasure from his books, or 
ever laid one of them down without the conviction that our stock of 
knowledge was increased by it. The country which, in the present 
instance, forms the principal subject, is in its physical aspect, perhaps, 
rather trying to one wishing to find the favourable side of things. 
Holland is, in this respect, somewhat hard to compliment; though 
those who have remained in it long enough to get over the first un- 
pleasing impression, generally find enough to make them ample amends. 
Perhaps, as Mrs. Malaprop says of matrimony, “itis best to begin with 
a little aversion.” 

The perpetual tendency of the water to run into the land, and of 
the land to run into the water—the enormous expenditure of labour in 
what we may almost call manufacturing every square yard of soil— 
induce us, at first, while we marvel at the difficulty of the work, 
almost to wish that it had been impossible, and that the energy and 
perseverance of the pithy, sound-hearted race which inhabits this 
unbeautiful region, had been employed on less ungrateful stuff. But 
a very little reflection shows us the shallowness of our grumblings, 
and that these admirable qualities are no mere attributes of race, but 
prizes gradually won in the brave contest that has been carried on 
for ages against physical dangers and difficulties, and which have 
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often been nobly turned to account in a higher sphere. A study of 
the history and social economy of this remarkable country will almost 
reconcile us to its outward aspect; and it is much to be regretted that 
the author of the present work should have confined his attention 
almost entirely to the latter. 

The first subject of quarrel with Holland, and the last, is commonly 
the climate. The difference in this respect between this and the southern 
portion of the Netherlands, is far greater than the very trivial difference 
of latitude wouid warrant. Belgium is protected to the eastward by 
the mountains of Central Germany from the keen blasts that sweep 
over Holland. The latter country itself forms, in some measure, and 
Britain still more, a bulwark for it from the storms of the north and 
west; and the character of the landscape, the mode of agriculture, the 
trees and flowers, the dress and manners of the inhabitants, exhibit 
most striking differences. In the cities, also, the two countries bear 
little resemblance to each other; those of Belgium are five hundred 
years older, and stood at the height of their prosperity before the great 
towns of Holland were built. They are beyond comparison less prosaic, 
and more picturesque and varied in their architecture; and in their 
love of gorgeous ceremonial they- bear more affinity to the nations of 
the south, than to the sober simplicity of their Protestant neighbours. 

In almost every Belgian city, besides tae festivals of the church, 
and the celebration of great historical events, there are many occur- 
rences of a merely local importance, which give occasion to popular 
holidays and general rejoicings—to say nothing of the Feast of Fools, 
the Feast of the Ass, with Don Quixote and Dulcinea del Toboso. 
The processions in these various fétes exhibit as fantastic a variety of 
dramatis persone as the scenes in the second part of Goéthe’s ‘ Faust.’ 
Goth and Greek, antiquity and the middle ages, history and fable, are 
jumbled together in admired confusion. ‘Thus, for instance, there 
appeared in a procession at Antwerp, a “Pryn,” a certain fabulous 
giant of that city; Charlemagne; Tongrus, a son of Priam, from whom 
the Belgians trace their descent; after him came the Chevalier 
Bayard, then the four sons of Ammon, whose castle it is known is in 
Belgium, near Liége; then Neptune, with a train of attendants, and 
the whole closed by “a dance of Trojans.” 

“Some of these fétes are held all over Belgium, others only in a particular 
city or district; and again, some only concern a particular village, or even 
achurch. Every one of the guilds or trades in the Belgian cities has also 
its particular festival, which affords the excuse for filling the town with noise 
and merry-making; and this cannot surprise us when we consider that many 
a Belgian brewer, smith, or other artisan, has in his time made noise enough 
in the world, and what an important part many of them have taken in histo- 
rical events. As the fishermen of Naples boast that their comrade, Masaniello, 
was, at all events for a week, King of Naples, the weavers of Bruges have 
their Peter Coning, the butchers their Jan Breydel, the boatmen of Ghent 
their Jan Hyoens, all of whom have played a similar part. Of all the trades 
in the Flemish cities, the richest and most powerful was that of the butchers, 
and from it alone have proceeded several historically eminent persons, who have 
exercised no small influence on public affairs. 
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In the time of Charles V., the butcher’s trade was concentrated in four 
great families, namely, those of Van Melle, Van Loo, Minne, and Deynoodt. 
They obtained from the emperor the privilege that none but their descendants 
in the right line should practice their occupation, and this monopoly of course 
tended much to the increase of their power and riches. The emperor even, 
says a tradition, did not think it beneath his dignity to mingle his blood with 
those of the butcher families. The guilds and trades of Ghent have sent forth 
still more important men and powerful tribunes of the people than those of 
Bruges. The great Jacob Von Artevelde, in the thirteenth century, for many 
years Regent of Flanders, was the chief of the brewers of Ghent; and his rival 
tribune and enemy, Gerhard Denys, who caused his destruction, was at the 
head of the guild of weavers. The grocers of Bruges once made one of their 
princes, who had become troublesome to them, prisoner in their hall; and 
another time, all the fifty-two trades of the town took up arms, and seized on 
the person of a future German emperor.” . . . . . 2. + « ee 

“In Belgium, pleasing and poetical demonstrations of joy in the presence 
of artists, poets, &c., are quite common even at the present day. I could cite 
many examples of painters, sculptors, and architects, whose performances 
have done honour to their country, or, perhaps, of young people who have 
merely gained one of the prizes awarded in Brussels from time to time to 
distinguish talent, and who, on their return to their native city, have been 
received with garlands, and triumphal arches, and general illuminations. In a 
Belgian city living genius, even in our prosaic times, can enjoy these beneficent 
and sweetly intoxicating triumphs; and when it is once dead, the town must 
be turned topsy-turvy for weeks together. When I arrived in Bruges, for 
instance, the town was celebrating, by gaities and rejoicings that were to con- 
tinue for eight days, and by the erection of a statue, the memory of a former 
genius of their city. He had been by no means of European celebrity— 
indeed, I heard his name bere for the first time, and I have since forgotten it 
again; but I was told he had been a great mathematician, a great architect, 
and moreover a great legislator and statesman. Be that as it may, his fellow- 
townsmen resolved to do honour to his memory on this the three or four hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. To this end they had sent out invitations far 
aud wide to all who were inclined to take part in their high solemnity ; and in 
order to give the town a festal air, had erected in the principal streets triumphal 
arches and painted columns, to which were hung wreaths of flowers and leaves, 
extending the whole length of the street. The ‘place’ also, on which the 
statue was to be erected, as well as the great ‘ Stadthousplatz,’ which has seen, 
perhaps, more ceremonies and pompous festivities than any other in Europe, 
was richly decorated with arches, garlands, paintings, and wooden monuments 
got up for the occasion in the richest style, and painted and arranged with so 
much taste, that this circumstance alone proclaimed the practice of, and capa- 
city for, art so often found in a Belgian city. It is very doubtful whether any 
German town would have been equally capable of arranging so graceful and 
classically decorated a scene.” 


Archery meetings, horse races, joutes des batéliers, and contests of 
skill among wrestlers, fencers, musicians, and singers were also held, 
and the streets filled with joy and animation in the name of this much 
honoured mathematician, whose name Mr. Kohl has so unpardonably 
forgotten. 

“ For eight days Bruges exhibited almost as great a throng of men and 
horses, and flags and flowers, as in the golden days when Philip the Good 
held a tournament here, and instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
When I afterwards passed through it, the town was as dead as it now usually 
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is: a few solitary individuals were gliding through its long and picturesque 
streets, and flocks of erows were as usual wheeling their flight round its lofty 
church steeples. It was again the silent, insignificant, but poetical and antique, 
Bruges of our own day.” 

Of all the great cities of Belgium, Bruges is the one that has 
retained most unaltered its ancient physiognomy. “It is,” says Mr. 
Kohl, “just such a well-embalmed mummy as Venice.” Its public 
places present the same features as they did four hundred years ago, 
and Charles the Bold and Philip the Good, could they revisit it, would 
find themselves quite at home. With respect to art, it was the 
“ Athens of the North,” and the Dutch, Flemish, and Low German 
schools of painting had here their birth. The most interesting phe- 
nomena that the traveller observed on the rather dreary road between 
Bruges and Ostend, was the gradual dying out of all arboriculture on 
the approach to the sea. The remains of forests, and considerable 
parks, may be met with up to the distance of about eight miles from 
the coast, but then they cease altogether. In the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp are the last traces of woods on the Schelde. Seeland and the 
whole extent of Duteh Flanders are perfectly treeless and naked; 
as well as the remainder of the coast as far as Calais. The same 
effect is observed on the coasts of Jutland and Schleswig-Holstein, 
and is attributable in both cases to the violence of the storm winds 
from the west, and to the quantity of salt with which they are impreg- 
nated. Wherever, in isolated spots, protection can be afforded from 
the winds, trees may be made to flourish to a certain extent. 

The principal channel of communication between Flanders and the 
north of Holland is by the arms of the Schelde and Maas, between 
the islands of Seeland, and especially by steamers from Antwerp to 
Rotterdam. 

“This is one of the most interesting trips that ean be made, since it leads 
you through a most peculiar country, inhabited by an equally peculiar people. 
The name of Seeland it bears with perfect right, since it is certain that it has 
been produced by the reaction of the sea against the outpourings of the rivers, 
within a period, which, speaking geologically, may be called recent. In the 
interior of Flanders and Brabant may be seen a far-stretehing line of sand- 
hills or dunes, which mark the ancient limits of the sea, and beyond which 
Seeland has grown up. The coast line has now, perhaps for some thousands 
of years, lain forty miles beyond, and each external island of the Archipelago 
has retained a piece of the newly-formed ‘chain of dunes. The islands of 
Walcheren, North Beveland, Schouwen, Over Flakke, are all furnished on the 
side towards the sea with a erescent-shaped dune, that gradually declines at 
either end, and loses itself towards the land. The islanders of course endea- 
vour to preserve these bulwarks by every means in their power, and wherever 
any breach has been made in them, have used astonishing exertions to repair 
it. Thus, for instanee, a break that oceurred in the dune at the western 
extremity of the Island of Walcheren, has been filled by the celebrated dyke 
of West Kapelle, which has cost millions ; but in many instances the might of 
the ocean has been too great for every resistance that could be opposed to it, 
and swept away trees, houses, men, and cities, ‘as one might stroke off the 
colours from the wing of a butterfly.’ ” 


This archipelago belongs doubtless to the least known and most 
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seldom visited districts of Europe. In this respect it may be compared 
to the Western Isles of Scotland, and the northern extremity of Jut- 
land, where a traveller is far more rare than in the more distant 
Norway. The people of Holland speak of it in a contemptuous tone, 
as the English do of Ireland—and yet have these sea-lands’ given to 
their country some of its noblest citizens ; the De Ruyters and other 
Admirals who carried their country’s renown to its highest pitch ; the 
poet and Grand Pensionary Kati; and moreover, Benteli, universally 
venerated in Holland as the founder of the herring fishery. 

But it is not only to the mind’s eye that this passage presents points 
of interest. The daily repeated spectacle of the ebb and flood of the 
tide produces here very remarkable effects. 


* All Seeland, with its islands, resembles a great sponge that is twice in the 
day filled to saturation and twice squeezed out dry. We had left Antwerp 
with the commencement of the ebb, and the waters of the Schelde vied with 
our steamer in the rapidity with which they rushed out. Great streams came 
hastening from the East and West Schelde to pour themselves into the sea. 
All the waters were in motion—every fleet and canal and ditch, and their 
myriads of minute ramifications, were streaming out like the streets of a city 
after a violent rain. It was such a spectacle as Noah must have witnessed at 
the termination of the deluge. All around dry lands were growing up before our 
eyes, and increasing every moment in extent; every island we passed was 
surrounding itself rapidly with a broad girdle of sandy foreland, which became 
immediately covered with a busy population searching for crabs and other 
animals that the sea had left behind it. As we sailed into the East Schelde, 
large tracts of the long-since overwhelmed district of South Beveland emerged 
from the flood like the mutilated fragments of some dead giant’s body. Places 
in the mud were pointed out to us where once had stood blooming villages, 
and we could distinguish the deep furrows of the canals that had once borne 
ships upon their bosoms. The sea-dykes seemed to grow giant high; the 
bulwarks, bridges, and long rows of piles rose as on pedestals, and the vessels 
sunk down and almost hid themselves between the high banks.” 


The passage from Antwerp to Rotterdam is one of twelve hours, 
and there is therefore opportunity to observe the striking change of 
scene produced by the opposite phenomenon of the flood tide. 


“ At the commencement of the change there appears for a short period a 
kind of stagnation. Then the sea begins gently to roll back again, but meet- 
ing with the fresh water streams, that are endeavouring to make their way, a 
struggle arises that is sometimes so violent as to be dangerous to vessels. But 
by degrees old ocean conquers—he heaves up his shoulders and enters 
triumphantly at every gate in the country. All the canals, great and small, 
are filled to the brim—every watery vein swells high. The broad barren sand 
banks dive again and hide beneath the liquid mantle thrown over them, yield- 
ing again to the dominion of their mighty ruler. Seekers after oysters and 
crabs, loiterers on the strand, fly quickly before his advance, and hide them- 
selves behind their dams and dykes. The islands shrink at once to half their 
previous extent. Tongues of land that for the last few hours have appeared 
firmly connected with the continent, undergo a sudden change and become 
islands. The motes and harbour dykes that have towered up in such colossal 
proportions, dwindle down — to insignificance. Rivers and arms of the 
sea rise up to the top of the dykes. Our vessel lifted high up on the bosom 
of the swelling waters, moves on majestically, looking down like a giant on 
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the country below. It is scarcely possible to resist an anxious feeling when you 
sce how, rising afew feet more, the sea might swallow up the whole landscape ; 
but regularly, at the appointed hour, the waters receive the command, and begin 
their retreat, and instead of destruction, we see the awakening of renewed 
life. Throughout the whole district of Seeland, high water produces such a 
general renewal of activity, as the turning on of the steam in a cotton factory 
that sets every wheel and limb of the vast machinery in motion. Since there 
is everywhere a rise of from ten to fifteen feet, little ditches that at ebb tide 
could hardly float a small boat, become navigable for large vessels ; ships that 
had been lying mournfully on their sides on the sand, rise up and recover 
themselves like sick men restored to fresh air, and at length free themselves 
from the clammy soil, and float triumphantly on the clear element. On every 
shore and in every harbour busy preparations are going on; and craft of all 
sorts and sizes release themselves from the shore, spread their sails, and 
waft their goods or their passengers conveniently from place to place ; and the 
large sea-going vessels that have been lying at the mouths of the river, move 
forward with swelling sails and swim majestically into port.” 


The Dutch painters have not failed to remark and take advantage 
of the many picturesque effects produced by the varying states of the 
tide, especially of the ebb. 

It has been remarked that the love of Nature often manifests itself 
most strongly in those who are debarred by circumstances from its un- 
limited enjoyment. The fondness for flowers, for ornamental landscape, 
and all analogous tastes, which have become a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of refined civilization in modern Europe, and peculiarly of 
England, have originated with the inhabitants of towns. In general, 
the agricultural classes are, of all others, least sensible to the beauty of 
Nature, and often scarcely more so than the cattle grazing round them; 
the inhabitants of the countries most richly endowed, as the generality 
of the Swiss, for instance, appear to derive less pleasure from the mag- 
nificence of the scenery spread out daily in their sight, than the dwellers 
in lands which can boast few higher attractions than a sparkling 
river and a green field. The charms of Holland—if the term be 
admissible—are altogether of a homely and prosaic character, but they 
are cherished with all the greater fondness by the dwellers among 
them. The Dutchman, however we may quarrel with his taste in 
the decoration of his villa, manifests very unequivocally his own 
pleasure in it ; and when fog and rain, and piercing winds drive him 
in-doors, he finds a consolation in the painted landscape, that reminds 
him of the brief period of out-of-door enjoyment, and in which the 
skill of the artist has seized, and transferred to his canvass, those 
fleeting moments of exquisite beauty that may be seen at times 
wherever there is open sky and water. Holland may, indeed, be 
considered as the native home of landscape painting, while Switzer- 
land has not produced a single artist of any eminence. Even the 
town life of the Dutch, and of the people of kindred origin and habits 
of life, in the cities of North Western Germany, is in many ways 
brought into closer connexion with Nature, than elsewhere. Their 
fisheries are often carried on almost beneath their windows ; their ships 
come direct from the ocean to their own house door ; and nothing is more 
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common than for the artisans of the town—shoemakers, tailors and 
tinmen—to carry on at the same time one of the most primitive occu- 
pations of human society, that of cattle-breeding. 


“In Upper Germany cattle-breeding is mostly carried on in the villages, 
which furnish the great towns with produce of this kind. Even in Switzerland 
herds of cattle and horses are kept on distant pastures, and entirely banished 
from the towns; but in Lower Germany it is otherwise. In the town of 
Bremen, for instance, there is a great pasture ground, called the Burghers’ 
Cow Pasture, which lies close to the gates of the town, and is even partly 
surrounded by the houses of the suburbs. Here graze thousands of oxen and 
cows belonging to the citizens; and the maid servants come out daily to milk- 
ing, in the morning and evening; and on Sundays, the owners with their 
families walk forth to view their cattle, and observe the condition of the grass 
—the pasture forms also the favourite play-ground of the children. In winter 
the cows are driven into the town, and accommodated in very curious cow- 
houses in kitchens and cellars, where they low and calve as in the tents of the 
Arabian patriarch. In the spring, the day when the cows, calves, and horses 
are again driven out to the flowery meadow, is as regular a festival for some 
classes of the citizens, as the return of the herds to the mountains is for the 
dwellers in the Alps. The herdsmen usually have their abode in a handsome 
farmhouse on the pasture, and carry on business at the same time as land- 
lords, furnishing fresh milk and butter to visitors. Almost every Dutch town 
is provided with one of these common pastures ; and one has scarcely caught 
sight of its towers before one sees also the numerous herds of sleek, party- 
coloured cows, lying scattered like flowers about the grass. Paul Potter and 
Berghem, the Theocritus of Flemish painters, were sons of these cattle- 
breeding town tradespeople.” 


Among other instances of the Dutch fondness for natural objects, 
Mr. Kohl mentions the tenderness and respect shown to the stork, 
which has become domesticated in the very midst of their cities. 


“ One bird I must mention which is held sacred in the Netherlands, where 
it has found a second home, and lends more charm to their landscape than 
any Other, and which for that reason the Dutch painters have most fre- 
quently represented. The stork every year finds its way from the Delta of the 
Nile across the Alps to the Delta of the Rhine. Here, and in all the lowlands 
of north-western Germany, from the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Schelde, 
it is more at home than in any other part of Europe. This noble bird, which 
attaches itself so willingly to man, confidingly builds its nest almost on every 
house—near every chimney, not only in the village, but even in the midst of 
the bustle of great towns. Birds in general seem more at home in the Dutch 
towns than in ours; and in the Hague, as is well known, they have built a 
residence for the storks in the middle of the market-place, where its occupants 
stalk about very composedly through the throng of buyers and sellers: so 
that, besides adorning the landscape, the storks have tke merit of contributing 
to awaken a taste for Nature in the town-born children.” 


The Trekschuyt passage from Amsterdam to Utrecht is one of the 
most celebrated in Holland. It lies through a country covered with a 
network of canals, and thickly sown with villages and country houses, 
and affords the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Dutch landscape. It begins in the broad basin which 
is formed to the south of Amsterdam by the expansion of the Amstel, 
and which constitutes the chief port for the internal trade of the 
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country. The great bulk of the produce of the Rhine countries and 
Lower Germany exported from Amsterdam, reaches it by this watery 
road by the way of Utrecht, as well as what returns to them from the 
ocean; and as the boats with vegetables and country produce from 
the neighbouring districts—the immense cargoes of fuel from the great 
turf-moors arrive in the basin, and a crowd of trekschuyts or passen- 
ger-boats are always lying there at all hours of the day—its surface is 
constantly crowded, and presents a scene of animated though quiet 
bustle. Strictly speaking, there are not more than two great land 
roads to Amsterdam; all the other channels of communication here 
concentrated are canals, small rivers, and their numerous ramifica- 
tions; and of the thousands who appear daily in the streets and 
market-places of the city, by far the greater number reach their own 
homes, even their own doors, by water. From the great canals run 
small branches to every village, and from these again still smaller 
twigs to every bouse. 


“ We were not at all surprised to find the trekschuyt that was to rn us 
to Utrecht crowded with men, animals, and goods. On all these boats there 
are two places—the great body of the vessel called ‘het ruim,’ for the ‘ mil- 
lion,’ who look more to cheapness than convenience ; the other, a little covered 
cabin, ‘ het roef,’ (the roof), for those who are rather more fastidious in their 
company and accommodation. In this little cabin, with the lamp lit, a map 
of the country spread out upon the table, and the company of a friend from 
Paris to talk about Dutch landscape, Dutch painters, and the increased diffu- 
sion of German literature in that city, I passed the night very agreeably, from 
time to time mounting upon our roof to contemplate the silent country 
around us. There was no noise on board our vessel—not a sound in nature 
to disturb the most profound contemplations. Our steersman stood the whele 
night in his place, like a pillar, watching every turn of the canal, and every 
motion of the vessel. Our huntsman, as the man is called who rides the 
horse along the towing-path, jogged on no less steadily, giving no other sign 
than the glimmering spark from the pipe in his mouth, or an occasional puff 
of light smoke; the changing of horses at the various stations passed also in 
almost complete silence ; the people murmured a few words in each other’s 
ears, like sleepy sentinels relieving guard; and then we heard the advancmg 
step of the fresh horse, and the slower tread of the weary one returning to his 
stable, and again moved on our noiseless way. . . . . People who do 
not like noise have said and sung much in praise of the gondolas of Venice, 
and her silent, watery streets; but in the Netherlands you find the commu- 
nications, not merely of a city, but of a whole country, performed in the same 
quiet way ; and many a scene, as beautifui as any that could be formed out of 
Venetian gondolas, presents itself to the observant eye in this picturesque 
mode of transport on the Dutch canals. 

* How many incidents, also painful to our compassionate feelings, does the 
inequality of ground in our mountain districts, and the position of our inland 
towns bring with it. How does the waggoner toil to bring his colossal wain 
up our steep ascents, while the dozen horses harnessed to it, panting and 
coated with dust and sweat, struggle slowly on. How painfully do the poor 
market people drag along their wearisome burden on their baeks, their faces 
deeply furrowed with the cares of their laborious lives. Or, perhaps, they 
have taken the dog, the faithful and intelligent guardian of the house, and 
degraded him into a beast of burden—or, when he proves unequal to the task, 
harnessed themselves along with him. In Holland the canals have done away 
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with such hardships. The hugest burdens glide, borne on the water and 
driven by the wind, easily and conveniently from place to place. Immense 
bales of goods go slipping along without any trouble, through the heart of the 
towns, to the very doors of the warehouses. People go by water even to the 
harvest fields and fetch home the loads of hay and corn in boats. Instead of 
the reins the driver holds the helm, and instead of the whip to torment poor 
horses, the oar with which he strokes the cheerfully answering water. Eggs 
aud fruit, vegetables and fish—every article of daily consumption in the 
towns, sails and glides about in barges. The decent market-women sit on the 
benches quietly talking together, whilst for the wind that fills their sails the 
whole burden is but a toy. Even the cattle are here saved the trouble of 
walking. Floating stalls and cow-houses are built for them, in which they 
are borne quietly on, and are thereby spared many sufferings that they are 
exposed to with us. On these watery ways, too, we are spared that everlasting 
plague of our cities, and roads, and Jandscapes—the dust. The air of Holland, 
though moist and foggy, is free from any earthy mixture. On our way from 
Amsterdam to Utrecht, we glided along the liquid path through a whole gallery 
of Vander Neers and Berghems, and I believe that these canal-loving artists 
would have found in their four-and-twenty miles passage, subjects enough to 
occupy their pencils and themselves and their pupils for their life long. The 
banks of these watery roads are thickly sown with charming villages, rich 
country houses, beautiful gardens, flowery meadows, fat pastures, and here 
and there with little groves.—It was night, and the villages lay stretched, for 
perhaps two miles along the borders of the canal, sunk in profound repose. 
Had we been travelling in Germany, the loud horn of our postillion, and our 
rattling wheels, would have startled the poor people from their sleep, but here 
we slipped past as silently as the night birds that flutter around their dwell- 
ings. Sometimes the level of the canal lay low, and we passed along between 
the high banks as if through a subterranean passage. Sometimes it was level 
with the meadows and corn fields, and we moved softly through the grass and 
the slumbering cattle. What agreeably surprised me was the throng of beau- 
tiful country seats and gardens, that seemed to press forward to the water 
side. Among us the seats of the nobility are mostly withdrawn from the noisy 
highways, and lie hidden in their parks and woods. Here, from the deck of 
our boat we could almost touch the parterres and flower-beds through which 
we were winding our way, and the elegant and palace-like abodes that lay in 
the midst of them on the banks. On these liquid highways there is neither 
the nuisance of noise, nor of dust, nor of the wranglings of drivers ‘and postil- 
lions to be feared; but, on the contrary, the pleasure of many a pretty moving 
picture to be enjoyed. Our helmsman was one who never opened his mouth 
withont good cause, but gave a ready and intelligent reply to every rational 
question addressed to him. He named to us the owner of every palace, or if 
that expression be thought too stately—of every elegant and pleasant orna- 
mental cottage that we passed, and communicated interesting particulars of 
the circumstances, occupations, and prosperity of the villages. 

‘Sometimes it was a ‘ herrenhuis,’ (a gentleman’s seat) ; sometimes it was 
what is called a buitenplaats (an outside seat), that is, the box or villa of a 
citizen. The names and superseriptions (which we could not indeed read in 
the night, but which we afterwards found in our Hand Book), expressed, as 
well as their whole environment and physiognomy, the mode of life and the 
tastes of their proprietors and occupants. Most of them have reference to the 
comfort, tranquillity, and satisfaction afforded by a country life, and the enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of Dutch Nature. Lust en Rust—Pleasure and Repose ; 
Wel Tevreden—Well Content ; Vriendschap en Gezelsbhap—Friendship and 
Sociality ; Groot genseg —Large enough ; Vreugde by Vrede—Joy with peace ; 
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and the like. In Germany we found few such, and the only other country 
where I never recollect to have observed, in the names of houses, similar traces 
of a relish of domestic quiet, hospitality, and good nature, was Switzerland. 
The banks of the Lake of Geneva, and the environs of Berne and Lausanne, 
are as thickly set with country houses as the banks of the Dutch canals; but 
no name or inscription testifies to a love of home and of Nature. 

“ By the time we reached Zuilen, the sun was fully risen, and showed me 
my Vander Neer moonlight piece in the = of common daylight ; but it lost 
thereby little of its charm; and at length there lay before us the great town of 
Utrecht, with its walls and ramparts, towers, battlements, and bellies, and the 
imposing mass of its cathedral, magnificently illuminated by the morning sun. 

‘* Amidst the hum of the awakening market, and the ringing of bells saluting 
the sixth hour of the day, we glided into the centre of the city.” 

With this agreeable and characteristic picture, we must take our 
leave of Mr. Kohl; and we do so with the wish that, since he seems to 
have made travelling his vocation, he may betake himself before long 
to some newer field of observation, in which his faithful delineations 
would have greater value. 


2.—Histoire Morale des Femmes. Par M. Ernest Legouvé. Paris: 
Gustave Sandré. 1849. 


THERE is no subject on which simple truth is more rare, or cant of 
various kinds and unmeaning frothy declamation more common, than 
on this, of the character and claims of women. That it should be 
difficult to obtain an impartial verdict in such a cause is, perhaps, not 
surprising ; since we can find neither judge nor jury, who does not 
belong to the party of plaintiff or defendant. 

Many are, we believe, disposed to put down with a strong hand, 
every suggestion of possible improvement in the condition of women, 
regarding it as part and parcel of the great rebellious movement against 
all constituted authority, which is said to be the peculiar wickedness 
of the age in which we live. “ We are no friends to the rights of 
women,” said a Quarterly Reviewer, some time since ; “ we greatly 
prefer their wrongs”—forgetting, good easy man, that he might have 
seen the matter from a different point of view, had the other end of 
the rod fallen to his share. Others, again, professing themselves the 
advocates of the weaker vessel, have treated the subject in the “rose- 
coloured sentimental” style, have expatiated only on the charms, 
graces and virtues of their clients, and exhibited them through so 
gorgeous and flattering a medium, that one cannot but think it would 
be a pity to alter anything in a system that has led to such delightful 
results, which, as it used to be said on another occasion, “ works so 
well.” But then comes the satirist, with his Mrs. Caudles, and Mrs. 
Nicklebys, and a host of others ; and the laughter of all England 
proclaims that on this side also there is truth, and that this type of 
character is not very uncommon among us—rather less so than the 
ideal woman of the good-girl books of the ‘Women of England’ 
school. Indeed, with every inclination to do homage to the qualities 
of “ woman,” as she comes from the hands of Nature, we cannot but 
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suspect that education, and the customs of society, have often made 
of her something very different from what Nature intended her to be. 

Many in discussing this subject, have given themselves a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble in endeavouring, as a preliminary, to settle the 
vexed question of the original equality of intellect between the sexes. 
It is one in which we confess we take but little interest. Perhaps a 
few more pages of the world’s history must be turned, before it can 
be accurately determined ; and for our present purpose, we should 
gain most by conceding the point ; for, as in the common courtesies 
of life, the physical weakness of woman is not made the excuse for 
imposing on them heavier burdens, but often for relieving them even 
of those to which they are fully equal,—so, if their moral and intel- 
lectual strength be less, they should enjoy more of the protecting care 
of civilized society, one of the great objects of which is to place the 
weak on a level with the strong. Their education should be such as 
to develope to the utmost whatever moral and intellectual power they 
are possessed of ; and when compelled to fight the stern battle of life, 
with stronger, and it may be abler competitors, they should at least 
have fair play, and have no other difficulties thrown in their way than 
such as Nature has imposed. 

The ‘ Histoire Morale des Femmes,’ notwithstanding its comprehensive 
title, is devoted principally to examining the social condition merely of 
French women ; but we have no quarrel with the author on this ground, 
for the error of most books on the subject has been the suffering the 
view to wander over too wide a field, and so losing the opportunity of 
suggesting any practical remedy for the evils complained of. He does 
not either fall into the common mistake of ignoring any substantial 
existence in women, and regarding them exclusively in the relations 
of wife and mother. These would, we think, be often best provided 
for, by not being made the direct and ostensibly sole object of female 
culture. 


“One fact has always struck and pained me. All the virtues that are culti- 
vated in young girls— all the opportunities of education that are afforded them, 
have for their object marriage, that is to say, the husband. In her we see and 
educate only the future wife. Of what use, we hear it said, will this or that 
talent be to her when she is married? Her personal development is a means, 
never an end. Does then a woman not exist for herself? Is she not a child 
of God unless she be the companion of man? Has she not a soul distinct 
from ours—immortal as ours? Does not the responsibility of her faults, and 
the merit of her virtues rest with herself? Above those titles of wife and 
mother—titles transitory and accidental which are broken by death, suspended 
by absence—which belong to some and do not belong to others—there is for 
women a title eternal, inalienable, which precedes and rises above all, that of 
human creature—and as such she can claim the most complete development 
of mind and heart. Far from us, then, be these objections drawn from our 
temporary laws. It is in the name of eternity you owe her enlightenment.” 


The occupations and the duties—the joys and the sorrows of domestic 
life, however important, do not make up the whole existence of women, 
Many are called upon to occupy themselves with things lying beyond 
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the domestic circle; and we cannot but think—though we feel how 
; heterodox is such an assertion—that it is often better for them when it 
is so, and that their thoughts and affections may be too exclusively 
| confined within the sphere of home. What lies within that small 
sphere has relations with the boundless universe, and the wife and the 
mother whose thoughts have never strayed beyond its narrow limits, 
will be but ill able to perform its noblest duties. But besides—from 
the lowest, upward through the various grades of society compre- 
hended under the general term of middle classes, great numbers of 
women are called upon to exert themselves in some way or other for 
their own subsistence, and not a few also for those who are weaker 
and more helpless than themselves. All women do not become “happy 
wives and mothers ;” and of those who do, many are at some period or 
other of their lives thrown again on their own resources and compelled 
to make their way in the worid ; not only through all natural obstacles, 
but also not unfrequently through many others artificially thrown in 
. their way. Now we do not regard the fact in itself of a woman’s 
having to work for her maintenance at all in the light of a misfortune. 
The Persian traveller, when taken to visit the Bazaar in Soho-square, 
was shocked at being told that all those young women were earning 
their own living, and greatly plumed himself on the superior happi- 
ness of the sex in his own country; but many of our countrywomen 
would perhaps see more hardship in being regarded as domestic 
animals, and numbered among the goods and chattels of the nearest 
ale relative. We believe that the consciousness of independence 
rings with it so many sweets, that women labouring for their own 
subsistence are often in a far more enviable position than others sup- 
posed to be greatly more fortunate. All we complain of for them is, 
that they are subject to unnecessary disadvantages. The number of 
occupations to which the opinion of society allows them to devote 
themselves is unreasonably restricted, far more than the necessity of- 
the case demands ; and where they are engaged in the same employ- 
ment as men, their remuneration is often greatly below what is 
received by their robuster associates. A short time ago we took some 
pains to collect evidence as to the relative rates of wages of men and 
women employed in the same trades, and almost in every instance it 
appeared, that for the same work performed in the same time, they 
received one-third less—sometimes one-half less than men, without 
any inferiority of skill being alleged. One master, a gardener, declared 
he gave the women less wages because they ate less. 

The inquiries of M. Legouvé appear to have led to the same con- 
clusion, with the additional hardship that besides being worse paid, 
they were obliged to perform the most unwholesome part of the work— 
this, at least, appears to be the case in France. 
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“Three great branches of industry comprehend almost all the associated 
labour executed by women—these are, the manufactures of cotton, silk, and 
wool. The first presents only two operations that are dangerous—the beat- 
ing and the preparation of the material. The beating raises a thick cloud of 
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irritating dust, and,brings on the terrible malady called the cotton phthisis. 
Almost all the beaters are women. The dressing of the cloth requires such a 
temperature that no workman can endure it after he has passed the age of 
twenty-five or thirty years at most. The dressers are almost all women. 

“The woollen manufacture has no reak danger but in the carding. The 
carders are women. In the manufacture of silk there are two most injurious 
operations—the drawing of the cocoon and the carding of the floss. Women 
only draw and card. Some seated the whole day, even during the dog-days, 
near a basin of boiling water, forced to plunge their hands into it every 
moment, and breathing the infectious emanations from the putrifying chryso- 
lites, are continually affected by putrid fevers, and vomitings of blood. The 
young girls from the Cevennes, arriving from their mountains fresh, vigorous, 
in full health and strength, are seized after a few months by tubercular 
consumption. Out of eight sick women six will be always atfected by disease 
of this kind. But this is not all. Of these mortal occupations there is not 
one that affords the workwoman a sufficient maintenance. Those who work 
at the cotton earn from sixteen to eighteen sous a day ; at the wool from twenty 
to twenty-five is the rate; at silk from fifteen to twenty. The workman gets 
two or three francs a day. If, however, the poor woman were but sure of her 
eighteen sous! But, no! The working year counts but three hundred days, 
and even these do not always bring their wages. Manufactories are some- 
times subjected to partial reforms and retrenchments. From whom are these 
made? Always from those who are most poorly paid—from the women. We 
have not counted their losses from frequent illness, from their periods of preg- 
nancy, and the fatigues of nursing. We have‘not descended into the most 
heart-rending sorrows of these poor workwomen. It is sufficient that every- 
where we find their gains below the demands of the barest necessity, and every- 
where they appear to be diminishing from day to day.” 


The miserable method sometimes adopted to supply the deficiencies 
of an occupation by which they cannot live, is here and elsewhere 
too mournfully notorious. “It is on evidence,” says M. Legouvé, 
“that out of three thousand of the most wretched of their sex, 
thirty-five only had an employment by which they could maintain 
themselves.” 

With respect to, women belonging to a higher class, the chief 
grievance is the needless limitation in the number of employments to 
which they can devote themselves. Families whose sons would follow 
what are called the liberal professions, cannot, if they would, find 
occupations for their daughters, that would place them on anything 
like the same footing. 

Of this class in France M. Legouvé thus speaks :— 

“Without a portion, and without the means of earning one; excluded by 
their habits of life from manual labour; excluded from the liberal professions 
by the laws ; these victims are yielded up to be the prey of that frightful and 
incurable scourge called ennui. To suffer pain, to be exhausted with toil, 
these are evils doubtless, very real evils, but they do not revolt us, for they 
are the necessary conditions of existence; but ennui, that death in life, that 
aching vacuity, that conscious annihilation, that it is which exasperates and 
depraves the soul. Well, then! our provinces abound in poor young girls, 
whom a forced idleness condemns to this torture. If they still have parents, 
their youth consumes itself before that everlasting needle, that passes and 
repasses incessantly through that white flat linen—the emblem of their fate. 

“From that window, where they sit sewing and embroidering, they see the 
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girls of a humbler class running to their work of a morning—acting, living— 
while they, useless to themselves and others, are nailed to their chairs by what 
they call their position in society. Should they become orphans, they may be 
seen dragging out their days in making long visits in house after house where 
they are often little weleome. Sometimes a young relation of their own age, 
touched with their forsaken condition, will open her house to them and call 
them sister. But these amiable falsehoods hide a certain impossibility that 
soon produces discord. Friendship is made for great sacrifices—for impetuous 
bounds, but these chronic benefits are mortal to it. There is, besides, some- 
thing in the position of one who always receives and never gives—in the 
sharing and accepting the opulence of others without labour, a certain want 
of dignity, which, sooner or later, is perceived by the benefactress. And then the 
office of companion attracts them by the leisure, the idleness which it permits ; 
in doing nothing, they imagine they derogate less from their social rank. Ah! 
t is work—work only, that can re-animate these hearts, purify and fill all these 
existences! God has permitted hard trials on this earth; but he has appointed 
work, and all is compensated. Serious comforter! it gives always more than 
it promises, and dries up the bitterest tears. A pleasure unequalled in itself, 
it is the salt of all other pleasures. All abandons us—wit, gaiety, love; but 
work is still there, and the deep enjoyments which it procures have the intoxi- 
cation of passion with the calmness of the satisfaction of conscience. ... . 
And it is of this good we deprive women. We accuse them of too much 
imagination, and we leave them to feed on its reveries; we complain of their 
facility to impression, and we do our utmost to increase that susceptibility. 
Ah! dispute if you will their rights of succession, envy them even their claims 
as mothers—but in the name of the God who has created them, leave them 
the privilege to labour. When the age of passion and pleasure is over, what 
remains to a woman? Nothing—nothing but to contend miserably against 
the advauce of wrinkles. The soul needs some aliment, if it is not to prey on 
itself. What is called instruction will not serve the purpose: what is study 
without an object—knowledge without practice? Instruction enlarges the 
circle of the wants of women, without bringing anything to satisfy them. 
You give them thirst, and refuse them drink—for to live is not to learn, but 
to apply. 

_ Why should not the immense variety of bureaucratic and administrative 
employments belong, at least partially, to women? Why should not the 
inspection of female prisons, of manufactories where women labour, be con- 
fided to them? Why should not certain specialties of the medical art be 
accessible to women? Operative surgery, a science positive and material, 
requires a boldness of execution, a firmness of hand, a certain force of insen- 
sibility, which naturally excludes women from it ; but medicine is a theoretical 
science depending on observation; and who will contest the superiority of 
women as observers? As a practical science, it depends upon the knowledge 
of individuals, and who understands so well as a woman the peculiarities of 
individual character? _An illustrious physician said, ‘there are no diseases— 
there are diseased people,’ and this expression explains the claim of women to 
the rank of doctor. If, in fact, as experience demonstrates every day, the 
same malady assumes with different people forms so different, that the remedy 
that cures the one would kill the other,—if one of the duties of the physician be 
to study the temperament of his patient, his age, and his character,—women, 
with their marvellous perception of individuality, would bring to the treatment 
of the sick a subtle divination—a tact in management of the patient’s mind, 
to which we could never attain. Nervous disorders especially, those scourges 
so difficult to seize, which civilization multiplies from day to day, would find 
in feminine genius the adversary most fit to cope with them.” 
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We are well aware that these views will, at present, be acceptable 
to very few: and for a long time to come, the occupation above-\ 
mentioned, or that of the governess, will form, for young women not} 
belonging to the lowest classes of society, and not more unwilling, } 
than from various causes unable to descend into them, almost the only | 
outlets from soul-consuming stagnation, if not from miserable depen- 
dence or destitution. 


“The humble friend, exiled from the house which she had been told to 
consider hers, has no other resource than to go and bury herself in the 
miserable condition of a companion. A companion! It cannot be denied 
that the position of a governess, such as it is made by the absurd pride of 
— is not without bitterness; but at least she has real rights, since she 

as real dutiesto perform. She is mistress when she is teaching, and her office 
carries besides in itself a certain real worth and dignity, which raises her in her 
own eyes. Buta companion!—what is heremployment? Toamuse. Of what 
is she the companion? Of ennui, of frivolité—sometimes of vice. Yet, by a 
caprice very characteristic, which proves how deeply the contempt for labour, 
and of those who earn their bread, has entered into the minds of women, a 
young girl of this class will often prefer to the occupation of governess the 
degrading post of companion.” 


The other employments open to them are some branches of the | 
fine arts and literature; but for these it is evident such peculiar 
natural endowments are required, that they are accessible to very few, 
and the only one that offers, even in these rare exceptional cases, a 
way to fortune and distinction at all to be compared with those of the 
successful professional career of a physician or a lawyer, is surrounded 

_ with such objections as make it scarcely worth mentioning. Besides, 
although brilliant success may easily, as in the case of a Jenny Lind, ; 
so far dazzle the world as to make it lose sight of the scruples that 
involve the stage in irretrievable condemnation, it makes amends to 
its conscience by turning its back most decorously on others of the 
same profession on whom fortune has not equally smiled; and who, 
though inferior in talent, may be equally irreproachable in conduct. 

We should not, however, have thought of mentioning the stage as a 
profession, but that it forms, we believe, the only instance in which 
the sexes are entirely on a level; or, if there be a difference, the scale 
may preponderate a little on the feminine side. Of literature it is 
scarcely possible to speak as a profession, either for man or woman. 
Many, no doubt, have made, and do make, considerable profit from 
literary labour ; but it is so obviously impossible to calculate before- 
hand who will possess the kind of talent required, that it would, not 
without reason, be thought a kind of insanity deliberately to bring up 
either son or daughter to make letters a profession. An indispensable 
requisite for what the Germans call a “ bread study,” is, that it should 
be one on which an average amount of talent, with industry, should 
be able to command a moderate amount of success. There is, indeed, 
one branch of the literary profession, namely, that of the newspaper 
press, that does in some measure meet this condition, and does afford 
a tolerably steady and permanent support, and this is precisely the 
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one from which women are by custom excluded. We must own we 
cannot see why many of its departments, as well as the humbler 
employments of clerks and bookkeepers, should not be thrown open 
to them; but it is difficult to escape from the power of habitual asso- 
ciation, and many of our readers will probably consider these sugges- 
tions very absurd. We have all heard of the gentleman who declared 
that five per cent. was the natural interest of money. 

From the scarcity of employments adapted to educated women, the 
greater number of those who are compelled to find a profession, take 
up, as we have said, whether qualified or not, that of the governess. 
A great deal has been lately said on the subject of governesses; and 
frequently a certain compassionate tone adopted in speaking of this 
class, which has been, we believe, felt by some among them as not 
the least hardship they have to encounter. To a woman conscious of 
leading an active and useful life, and maintaining herself in honorable 
independence, it may appear somewhat hard that, poor though she 
be, she should be compelled to receive a kind of alms in this sort of 
gratuitous pity; and it has been suggested by one well qualified to 
speak for the class to which she belongs,* whether it might not be 

Vel to pay governesses a little more, and pity them a little less? So 

1uch of the world’s respect also depends on the rate at which it pays 
for services received, that an increase in their remuneration would 
ensure a corresponding rise in the estimation in which they would be 
held. But though we throw out this hint for the benefit of those 
who may be inclined to indulge their compassionate feelings so far as 
to adopt it, it is obvious that the general rate of remuneration in this, 
as well as in every other trade or profession, must depend on other 
causes than the will of individuals. The majority of the employers 
of governesses, as well as of all other employers, will never pay more 
than what they consider the “ market price” that the service can com- 
mand, without any other consideration than its value to the payer. 
If any one is found to do more, such extra payment must be regarded 
in the light of a free gift. The immediate cause of the inadequate 
payment of governesses is, of course, the excessive competition, from 
\hne great number of women in a measure forced into the employment. 
It is, perhaps, necessary to add, that the evil consequences are not 
confined to the governesses themselves, but that the duties unwillingly 
undertaken, and most scantily remunerated, will be inadequately per- 
formed; and from the absurdly large demands made on governesses, 
they will also, it is to be feared, be often led to extend their preten- 
sions beyond their real capability. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that in proposing to enlarge so greatly 
the circle of professional employment for women, before some important 
reform shall have been effected in their education, we have in some 
measure inverted the proper order of proceeding. But we own we see 
small prospect of any great improvement in this respect, until some 





* The writer of a paper that appeared a few months ago in ‘Fraser’s 


Magazine.’ 
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better object shall have been presented to female ambition than that of 
gaining the admiration of “ society,” or, peradventure, a “ brilliant” 
settlement. This is the root of the evil. Until then, under whatever 
specious names it may be disguised, the real object in view, in the 
ed™acion of a girl, will be appearance ; not what she is, but what she 
shall be considered to be by others. 


We would not, at the same time, be thought to speak slightingly of 
some effort lately made in this direction in the establishment of what 
are called “ Ladies’ Colleges.” We are, indeed, not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with their plans to venture to pronounce any opinion on their 
merits; but we have the greatest respect for some of the chief pro- 
moters of these institutions, and their establishment is in itself a pro- 
test against the plans hitherto pursued, and a movement in favour of 
reform. Their greatest defect appears to be the exclusion of women 
from the chairs of their teachers—an exclusion, which is both an 
injury and an insult to the very class which it was their professed 
intention specially to befriend. 

On the subject of female education, our neighbours in France appear 
to be even behind us. M. Legouvé thinks it necessary to plead for the 
admission of young ladies to a slight acquaintance with astronomy and 
natural history. So far at least we have advanced. We, in England, 
only stipulate for their ignorance of all.that concerns their highest 
interests as individuals or members of society, and of whatever is ad- 
mitted to form the finest discipline of the intellect. We do not object 
toa young lady studying geology or botany, or whatever is as remote as 
possible from human life. We permit her to read history, provided 
she limits her attention chiefly to the gossip about courts ; the wonder- 
ful sayings and doings of the queens and princesses of England; the 
number of wives consumed by Henry VIIL., and other such lady-like 
particulars. But let her beware of endeavouring to understand the 
theory of morals and of government; the circumstances that influence 
the social condition of the community, on which depends the happiness 
or misery of millions of her fellow creatures. Let her beware of this, 
if she would not be found guilty of political economy. Again, we 
may, perhaps, if she have a taste that way, permit the exhibition (in 
medical phrase) of a small dose of moral philosophy in an extremely 
diluted state ; but let her shun, as she hopes to be married, the suspicion 
of logic. Women are, indeed, commonly said to be by nature bad 
reasoners; and it might therefore be supposed, that the study by which 
the reasoning faculty should be improved and strengthened, would be 
peculiarly necessary for them. We think, too, we have heard of some 
practical inconvenience sustained by gentlemen blessed with wives 
inaccessible to argument, whom it was “of no use talking to;” and we 
have thought, that since women cannot well go through this world with- 
out reasoning, were it only about a cap or a pudding, it might be as 
well to reason well as ill; but omnipotent custom has decided other- 
wise. To be ever, on subjects of the most vital importance, at the 
mercy of every plausible absurdity, of every stupid fallacy, is more 
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“truly feminine,” more becoming in the “wives, daughters,”: and 
grandmothers of England. 

M. Legouvé, however, does not altogether agree in this view of the 
case. 


“The education of women should embrace the whole circle of arts and 
sciences, with no other rule of exclusion than that of peculiar disposition. 
There is no fear that the true mental distinctions of ‘the sexes would be lost. 
As different plants draw from the same soil different juices—as two, different 
beings do not assimilate the same substance from the same aliments, but. only 
what belongs to their particular nature—thus man and woman would not profit 
in the same manner by the lesson which might yet be profitable to both. 

* But take care, cry the advocates of feminine ignorance, take care that in 
instructing women you are not destroying the family; endeavouring to hide 
their envious despotism behind the hypocritical mask of homage to the domestie 
character. 

“I tell you, it is in the name of the salvation of the family—in the name of 
marriage—of the welfare of the household, that I claim for girls.a more serious 
and vigorous education. 

“ Let us define once for all those venerated titles of wife and mother which 
have so often been made the instruments of subjection, Certainly no one 
bows with more respect before those household duties, humble in appearance, 
sublime in reality, for they may be comprehended in these. words—‘ taking 
thought for others.’ But do these functions comprehend all the duties of the 
woman? Does the ordering of the dinner, governing the servants, watching 
over the material well-being of her family, constitute the wife and the mother? 
Nay, is it only the loving, consoling, praying for them? It is all that, indeed, 
but it is more still.\She must guide, elevate, and consequently she must know. 
Without knowledge, no wife is truly wife—no mother truly mother, In 
unveiling to feminine intelligence the laws of nature, we need not seek to 
make our daughters physicians or astronomers, but to invigorate their faculties 
by the discipline of science—to prepare them to partake the ideas of their 
husbands, the studies of their children. It is common to enumerate all the 
inconveniences of instruction; people forget to number the mortal perils of 
ignorance. Knowledge is a tie between husband and wife—ignoranee is a 
barrier; knowledge is a consolation—ignorance is a torment, it is the source 
of a thousand moral faults, and leads the wife a thousand times astray. Why 

j are women devoured by ennui? Because they know nothing. Why are others 
coquettish, capricious, vain? Because they know nothing. Why will one 
spend on a jewel the price of her husband’s labour for a month? .., Why does 
she ruin him by debts that she tries to conceal? Why does she drag him about 
to fétes that weary him? Because she knows nothing. Because her mind 
has been nourished on no serious idea. Because the world of intelligence is 
closed to her. Therefore it is that she flies to the world of vanity and dissipa- 
tion. Many a husband, who mocks at the learning of women, might have 
been saved by it from dishonour. Have no fear of its consequences to wives 
and mothers, it will only render them more worthy of the name. But even 
should it never serve any such purpose, I say again that women have a right 
to claim it. 


One great merit of the author of the ‘ Histoire Morale des Femmes’ 
is, that he does not satisfy himself with mere vague declamation con- 
cerning the rights and the wrongs of women, of which we have had 
enough, but enters into details, and suggests many practical improve- 
ments, most of which are as applicable to the women of our own 
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country as to those of France. He recommends, for instance, that 
young girls about to adopt the profession of teaching, should choose 
private or daily teaching, in preference to the situation of a governess 

resident in a family—“ always a kind of servitude.” 


** Already Paris has more than three thousand female teachers of music— 
there is not a country town, however small, that has not one or two. Women 
teach English, Italian, French, even history. I know an aged magistrate who 
is supported by three daughters; in former days they would have been an 
overwhelming burden. All three go out in the morning, and do not return 
till the evening, after ten hours of labour More than one prejudice, 
I am aware, still exists against this noble profession; but prejudices will dis- 
appear before the wholesome influence of this life of action; and women, 
purified by the masculine enjoyment of earning their bread, will obtain the 
right of instruction, and will be worthy of it. Already the Sorbonne is con- 
quered, the grave and masculine Sorbonne—which still excludes women from 
its courses, and does not think of opening to them its colleges—has at least 
formed a course and examinations for women, and distributed to them 
diplomas and honours. Every year, in the month of August, there assemble 
three Inspectors of the University, two Catholic priests, a Protestant clergy- 
man, the Grand Rabbi, three lady Inspectresses—and before these judges 
appear a hundred and forty or a hundred and fifty young girls or widows, 
offering to submit to the most complicated and difficult trials, in order to 
acquire the right of instructing the lower classes of their own sex. The 
necessity of establishing a body of teachers among women, and the need they 
feel of raising themselves by instruction given and received, is manifested 
under a thousand interesting forms. The daughter of one of our greatest 
modern poets has passed the examinations of the Sorbonne, merely for the 
honour of having passed them. The daughter of one of the first public 
functionaries, a woman of high birth and distinguished mental endowments, 
has come incognito to seat herself on the benches of the teachers’ class. At 
five o’clock every morning, in the middle of winter, she might be seen coming 
on foot, let the weather be what it, might, to the Corn Market, where the class 
met ; and there, in the midst of a crowd of poor women, who songht in pri- 
mary instruction the means of existence, she learned the business of a teacher. 
For what purpose? To have the right, not only of establishing, but of directing, 
herself, a communal school in the village near her chateau. She wished to owe 
nothing to favour; and she therefore concealed the name which would have 
afforded her easy access everywhere, and submitted to all the consequences of 
her apparent poverty, in order to exercise, and especially to merit, the func- 
tions of a teacher of the people.” 


In the chapter on “ Les Femmes dans les carriéres professionelles,” 
we have some interesting anecdotes of some of the earliest efforts 
made in France in the cause of female education. From the ‘ Chro- 
nicle of the Ursulines’ is taken the account of one of their patronesses, 
Martha the Worker, otherwise Mademoiselle de Sainte Bevue, the first 
founder of the Ursulines in France. With a view to educate young 
girls to fill the office of instructresses to their own sex, she bought, 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques, a house in which she established the 
sisters with their two hundred day scholars, and close to it a lodging 
for herself, with a door opening into the garden, and a window looking 
on it, whence she could follow with her eye the movements of these 
“the beloved children of her heart.” She would have among her 
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community no more days devoted wholly to prayer—no more excessive 
rigours of penance—no more extatic idleness. She rejoiced in the 
title of “ The Mother of the Bees”—a title which was written on her 
portrait. This, the first establishment of the kind, was formed in 
or about the year 1594; in 1698, France counted three hundred 
and ten—most of which arose amidst the most vehement and cruel 
opposition. 


« At Clermont three poor girls in service, who must, one would have sup- 
posed, have been entirely occupied with the cares of their poverty, felt them- 
selves animated by the desire of aiding the cause of female education. There 
was one obstacle to their design: they themselves knew not how to read and 
write, but they did not allow this to be a hindrance. They learned the first 
elements from two little schoolboys of twelve years old; and eighteen months 
afterwards, their united savings paid the expense of the first’ foundation 
of Ursulines at Clermont. At St. Dijon, the foundress was a Mademoiselle 
Francoise de Saintonge, the daughter of a lawyer; and the details of her 
sufferings would almost filla volume. At first her father would not consent 
to her project till he had assured himself by a consultation of four doctors, 
that to instruct women was not to be regarded as a work of the devil; and 
then, soon afterwards, he again withdrew it—terrified at seeing the whole 
town rising up against his daughter, and the very children in the street 
pursuing her with cries and stones. But Francoise with fifty livres—her 
whole possession—took a house and retired to it with five young girls, who 
had joined her at midnight on a Christmas-day. ‘It is here,’ she said, 
addressing them, ‘ we will found the first house of Ursulines at Dijon; but as 
I have spent all I possessed to pay the rent for a year, we have yet no beds, 
and we must pass this night in prayer.” There was, in fact, during the first 
four-and-twenty hours, neither bed, nor food, nor fire; but the next evening 
M. Saintonge took pity on them and sent them a meal. Twelve years after- 
wards the town of Dijon was resounding with cries of joy and festival ; the 
bells were ringing, the streets garlanded with flowers, while from a small house 
of very humble appearance there issued forth in procession a hundred young 
girls, clothed in white, with wax tapers in their hands, and led by one ae 
cently attired in a mantle glittering with jewels, and by the counsellors of the 

liament and other officers in their robes of state. The small house, of very 
umble appearance, was the first asylum of Mademoiselle Francoise de Sain- 
tonge—the hundred young girls were her pupils—the procession was advancing 
towards a magnificent mansion bought by the Ursulines from the town, and the 
young girl so splendidly adorned was the symbol of the words of the Apostle, 
“* those who teach shall shine as the stars.” 


The foundation of the Ursuline establishments may be considered 
as the first step taken towards female education in France; the in- 
struction bestowed in them consisted, it is true, of little else than 
eatechisms and litanies, but the principle was established that women 
should be taught, and should be employed as teachers. 

It is remarkable that whilst convents have been regarded, not always 
without reason, as institutions for the promotion of mental and personal 
slavery, they have in many cases opened to women a freer and nobler 
sphere of action than their position in the world, in any country, has 
ever done. A most important chapter of the history of women, is to be 
found in that of the great religious foundations. We find them there 
not only acting as the spiritual directors of their communities, and 
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making laws for the regulation of their lives, but administering estates, 
carrying on law-suits, drawing up memorials, exercising a vast variety 
of social, and even political functions. 

“The Abbey of Fontevraud shows us, so to speak, a whole series of eminent 
women in its list of abbesses. The monks of the order stood in relations of sub- 
ordination, even of obedience, to them. The abbesses chose the confessors for 
the various houses; they decreed the punishments, civil and ecclesiastical. 
They alone bore the title of General of the Order; all powers were con- 
centrated in the hands of female rulers. And did this injure the prosperity 
of the order? By no means. None was ever more prosperous or more 
illustrious. They had, nevertheless, no lack of enemies; for durmg six 
hundred years, and under thirty-two abbesses, there was scarcely one of their 
privileges that was not attacked by the pride and violence of men, and main- 
tained by the energy of women. It was the first abbess, Petronille, who, 
being engaged in a dispute with the powerful bishop of Angers, cited him to 
appear before the Council of Chateauroux, and there pleaded the cause of her 
order, and gained it. In 1349, the abbess Theophigenia in the same way vin- 
dicated, from the Seneschal of Breton, the right of jurisdiction over her nuns; 
in 1500, Maria de Bretagne, assisted by the Pope’s delegates, drew up, witha 
firm and skilful hand, a new code of statutes for the order. I have spoken of 
the Abbey of Fontevraud, but there are hundreds of other instances that might 
just as well have been cited; for Iam not pointing to isolated cases, nor to 
superior women. Throughout all the religious orders, there are to be found 
thousands who have displayed the same capabilities. So many evidences 
are to be found in these annals, not only of the most active charity and the 
strongest sense of duty—but of practical good sense and talents for business 
displayed by a vast number of women, during a succession of ages, in the only 
social career open to them, that they may be thought decisive of the question 
asked at the beginning of this chapter.” 

The question is one that may, we fear, prove a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence to many who have had patience with us thus far. 
Is there any sound reason why women should be excluded from all 
share in political functions? If there is, we imagine it must rest on 
one of two grounds. Either, though constituting one-half of the human 
race, women have no interest in the governments under which they 
live, and whose laws they are bound to obey; or they are incapable 
of the degree of intelligence, and the amount of knowledge presumed 
to be always found in the possession of those who exercise the elective 
franchise. The first objection, perhaps, few will be inclined to main- 
tain. For the answer to the second, it might be sufficient to look 
around them on the first mob of independent electors they may happen 
to meet. A third reason given for their exclusion is, that they are 
represented politically by their husbands; but this cannot apply to} 
widows, or women remaining unmarried. 

It will be, however, time enough to consider this question when we 
find more than one woman in a thousand or ten thousand, who feels { 
the slightest interest in the subject. Probably some other reforms 
must be effected first; and we wish merely, fully conscious of the risk 
we thereby incur of “ the world’s dread laugh,” to enter a passing 
protest against its being thought more absurd or contrary to nature 
for a woman to be called on to vote for a member of parliament, than 
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to be summoned for non-payment of Queen’s taxes ; to enjoy the right 
of influencing in the most remote fraction the making the law, than 
the right, never disputed, of having her head cut off if she should break 
it. The abstract justice of the question was long ago well stated by 
Condorcet in a passage quoted by M. Legouvé, though his argument 
was of course stronger, as it related to a country which admitted 
universal suffrage. 


“In the name of what principle, of what right,” he says, “are women in a 
republican state to be deprived of public functions? The words ‘national 
representation’ signifies representation of the nation. Do women, then, form 
no part of the nation? This assembly has for its object to constitute and 
maintain the rights of the French people. Are women, then, not of the French 
people? The nmght of election and of being elected, is founded for men solely 
on their title as free and intelligent beings. Are women, then, not free and 
intelligent? The only limits now placed to that right are the condemnation 
to an infamous punishment, or minority. Are women, then, to be regarded 
as criminals, or are they all minors? Will the argument be taken upon the 
ground of the corporeal weakness of women? In that case we ought to make 
our candidates pass before a medical jury, and reject all such as have the gout 
every winter. Shall we object to women their want of instruction, their defi- 
ciency in political genius? It appears to me that many of our representatives 
manage to do without either. The more we interrogate common sense and 
republican principles, the less reason shall we find for excluding women from 
political existence. The capital objection, that which is found im all mouths, 
and which carries with it at first an appearance of solidity, is, that to open to 
them the career of politics, would be to snatch them from their families. In 
the first place, this does not apply to women who have never been wives, or who 
have ceased to be such; and if it were decisive in this case, it would be equally 
so against all trades and professions; for they snatch women from their 
families by tens of thousands, whilst political functions would probably not 
engage a hundred in all France.” 


But however difficult it may be for an advocate of universal suffrage 
to oppose any theoretical objection to these arguments, even M. 
Legouve (“ Et tu Brute !”) considers that the experiment made during 
a brief period in 93, was fatal to the proposal of admitting women 
to any share of direct and acknowledged influence in the body politic. 
Yet, when we consider what had been the character and position of 
women in France before the revolution, and how during that time 
“madness ruled the hour”—for both sexes, and for all classes of 
Parisian society—it is not easy to see how an experiment tried under 
such conditions can be considered conclusive, or why it should be more 
sv in the case of the women, than of the male participators in the 
absurdities and excesses related. 

We should certainly not think that the behaviour, whatever it might 
be, of a body of slaves suddenly broken loose from every restraint, and 
mad with intoxication, afforded a just criterion by which to judge of 
the propriety of extending political rights among the working classes. 

One favorite sophistical device adopted by those who endeavour to 
throw ridicule on the idea of admitting women to any share in the 
privileges claimed by men, merely as such, without any reference to 
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character or intelligence, is to throw in what is perfectly reasonable 
among many manifest absurdities, and represent them as all standing 
on the same ground. Thus, a most deservedly popular writer, in a 
recent number of the ‘ Household Words,’ speaking by the mouth of 
the “ Raven of the Happy Family,” declares with becoming indigna- 
tion, that his mistress is no longer content to be the “solace of his 
master’s home,” but desires to vote at elections—to sit in Parliament— 
to hold commissions in the army and navy, &c. 

Do these things stand at all on the same footing? Would the 
exercise of the elective franchise once in four or five years, be likely 
to prevent any woman from being the solace of her husband’s home ? 
Would not this public recognition of her claims as an intelligent 
member of society, or any other measure that would equally tend to 
raise the character of women, greatly contribute to the solace of many 
a home, by giving the wife and the mother some better object to fill 
her vacant hours than unnecessary shopping and silly idle visiting ? 
The cry raised on all such occasions of the danger to domesticity 
involved in the smallest improvement, is like that of danger to the 
British constitution, of so panic-inspiring a nature, that people echo it 
without stopping to inquire whether any such danger really exists. 
In days gone by, people saw the same danger to the female character 
and the happiness of home in the decline of household spinning ; more 
recently, the happiness of our homes and hearths was centred in plain 
needlework ; now the welfare of the family is mysteriously connected 
with Berlin wool, and the harassed husband finds in “ crotchet” his 
consolation. 

M. Legouvé suggests that part of the difficulty might be got over 
by allowing women to enter on social and political functions only at 
a mature age, when the more pressing domestic duties may be supposed 
to be fulfilled ; and he cites many examples of the practice from 
nations of antiquity, not supposed to have erred by forming too high 
an estimate of what the female character might attain to. 


“Far from these new functions occasioning any breach of the thousand 
times sacred duties of wife and mother, they might be rather their crown and 
reward. Plutarch relates that our ancestors, the Gauls, called into their 
councils in certain grave circumstances, the élite of the women of the nation. 
Lycurgus gave to virtuous women a part in great public deliberations; the 
festivals of Proserpine and Ceres, at Athens, reserved certain religious functions 
for wives and mothers of spotless reputation; and imagination, figuring these 
Athenian Thesmophoria, rests with respect on an assembly of experienced 
women, who after twenty years of conjugal and maternal virtue, see at the 
moment when their duties as mothers are concluded, a new career open before 
them in appropriate public offices. Thus may be filled usefully that mature 
age at present so empty and desolate; thus may women become citizens, not 
by ceasing to be women, but because they are women ; thus may the family 
and the state reciprocally strengthen each other.” 


But these were barbarians and heathens. Of course we are not going 
to follow their example. In enlightened Christian England, the phrase 
“ old woman” has become a term of opprobrium. For the present, 
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however, we should be well content to waive the discussion of any 
such knotty points as this, if we could obtain for women free access, 
in the measure of their faculties, toa greater number of industrial and 
liberal professions. Some advance towards this desirable change may 
be made by women themselves. As Mr. O’Connell was wont to 
observe to his “ hereditary bondsmen”— 


** Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 


The figure of speech is one we should apologise for, perhaps, in the 
case of ladies, but we have not another at hand; and we would 
seriously urge them not to be deterred by petty motives—which often, 
if probed to the bottom, will be found to arise from vanity—from claim- 
ing a share in the soul-purifying influences of serious occupation. 
Youth, and beauty, and opulence, may bestow a transient grace upon 
idleness ; but opulence is the lot of few, and youth and beauty have 
mostly passed away before the period when, with the other sex, the 
serious business of life has well begun. Let fathers of families who 
would rightly think they incurred a heavy responsibility in leaving 
their sons unprovided with a profession, ask themselves if it is well 
that the worth and happiness of their daughters’ lives should be wholly 
dependent on the chances of marriage, or that women should be taught 
to live wholly in their affections, yet provided with no refuge from 
the storms to which the region of the affections is peculiarly liable, and 
no opening to that higher region of intellectual culture where no storms 
can come ¢ 


3. ~Storia @Italia narrata al Popolo Italiano, vol. 5. By Giuseppe 
la Farina. Florence: Poligrafia Italiana. London: Rolandi. 


Iy the present state of Italian literature, we need make no apology for 
recurring, on the appearance of a new volume, to a work, the extent 
and value of which might in any case claim a larger space than in any 
single number we could spare to it. The last volume we noticed closed 
with the death of Charlemagne, and the dismemberment of his empire ; 
the present brings us to an epoch of very different character—to the 
rise of those wonderful republics which, during several ages, shed over 
Italy a glory, now long quenched in night, but whose radiance is still 
faintly reflected from the heaven of art. We are too apt, in con- 
sidering the fate of nations, to be misled by the false analogy often 
drawn between the body politic and the body natural. Nations, it is 
said, have, like individuals, their periods of youth, maturity, and decay ; 
and it need excite in us no more surprise to find them at one time in 
health, vigour, and beauty, and at another bowed down in weakness, 
decrepitude and decline, than we feel at seeing a similar change pass 
over an individual man; and this appears so plausible and convenient 
a mode of accounting for a difference that would otherwise demand a 
laborious investigation, that it has been very generally received without 
further question, But the two cases are not really analogous. The 
same forces which contribute to the growth of a living man, by con- 
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tinuing their action ultimately produce his decay ; but no such forces 
are at work in the body of a nation. Here every case of decay and 
death is a case of disease or of murder, and should be “sat upon” 
accordingly; and no unskilful doctor or criminal assailant should be 
allowed to shelter himself under the supposition that such a result 
was to be naturally looked for. In the instance of the Italian Re- 
publics, the most fatal of the complication of maladies and injuries to 
which they fell victims, may be traced from the day of their birth. 


“ The young disease, that should subdue at length, 
Grew with their growth, and strengthened with their strength.” 


The cities began their political life by reducing to obedience to their 
laws the feudal castles around them, and compelling their noble owners 
to become citizens, to “ accept the habitation,” and to serve the city at 
certain times and under certain fixed conditions. By this means the 
wealth and grandeur of the city was of course greatly increased, but 
the young community was infected with a thousand peccant humours 
of faction, that afterwards broke out into dangerous and fatal disorders. 
But we can hardly, nevertheless, attribute their conduct in this instance 
to any blameable want of foresight. Could the consequence have been 
foreseen by the men of that age, it would not have been possible, per- 
haps, for them to avoid it; for they found themselves girded by the 
feudal castles of the nobility as by a chain of iron, which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to break, that the life within might have room to 
develope itself; and as they had not strength for the destruction of 
their enemy, they were compelled to come to a compromise with him. 
The first efforts of the young republics were directed much more 
against the power of the nobles than against that of the monarchs; in 
some instances, to execute their intentions, they even supported them- 
selves on the royal authority: and every city, and every village, had 
its own separate struggle to carry on, its own lord to resist, its own 
yoke to break. 

The liberty they obtained must not be judged by modern ideas, for 
what we call freedom has little in common with what that term signified 
in the middle ages. The words “ equality and fraternity,” and the ideas 
they represent, were not then born. The people contented themselves 
with accumulating franchises and privileges, without ever attending to 
principles or troubling themselves about theories; we find in those times 
no disputes about sovereignty or legitimacy; and thus the liberty of the 
communes was the sum of concessions obtained in various ways, pur- 
chased or extorted; and the emperors and kings believed they made 
a good bargain by selling, for their weight in gold, the rights that they 
could not any longer have retained. The nations of the middle ages 
never quarrelled with them about words; they yielded as to the form, 
but never in the substance. A community rose against its bishop, its 
count, or its feudal lord—they fought; and if the commune gained 
the victory, he came to an agreement, and then the liege lord granted 
the rights that he could not refuse, and the people accepted as grace 
and favour what they had conquered by force of arms. The same 
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thing happened in the contests between the cities and the emperors. 
In our days, the principles represented by governments are better 
understood, and they are generally willing to form alliances: in 
accordance with them. ‘The free are aware that it is to their interest 
to support freedom in others, and absolute governments are ready 
to combat freedom wherever it makes its appearance, or even where 
its approach is only suspected, for they know the danger to their own 
existence which it involves; but in the middle ages liberty was a fact 
and not a principle. A feudal lord, if it seemed likely to turn to his 
interest, would favour the liberty of a neighbouring commune, and 
assist it to break the yoke of its seigneur; a free commune, if its 
material advantages demanded it, would give its gold and its blood to 
deprive a sister city of the rights in which she herself gloried. But 
even in this there was progress. From the individual selfishness of 
feudalism, municipal selfishness was a step in advance. “ Family, 
castle, city, province, nation, humanity at large, are the concentric 
circles of every human development; and if we have reached an 
era in which nations breathe instinctively the spirit of nationality, 
we shall not for this despise our forefathers for having limited their 
desires to the welfare of the commune—on the contrary, we owe 
gratitude to those who, by making the first steps, rendered succeeding 
ones possible.” 

The growth of the free communities of Italy was greatly promoted 
by the wars between the papacy and the empire. In this long contest, 
and in the disputes that arose out of it, they were often called in, and, 
as each party had need of their assistance, each felt the necessity of 
rendering to them some account of their actions, and of gaining their 
good will. At the same time, nobles and bishops, excommunicated by 
the pope, or declared rebels by the emperor, found themselves obliged 
to surrender to the cities a part of their privileges in return for the 
protection they required. 

Sometimes the general ignorance of history was skilfully turned to 
account. A city, after having for one or two generations appropriated 
to itself a right (which it was often easy to do amidst the contentions 
that were going on), alleged in its favour “long custom,” and declared 
that its possession of the right dated from the remotest ages. 

“ Thus Landolfo the Elder, writing his history about the year 1080, declared 
that Milan had been a free city from the time of St. Ambrose (in the fourth 
century), and there was no one to contradict him. In the Crusades, the 
nobles sold a part of their privileges and their possessions to obtain the means 
of passing to the Holy Land, and to pay the men in their service; and, by 
remaining long at a distance, gave the people the opportunity of becoming 
secure in the possession of their franchises, and extending them still further. 
Besides this, the many wars carried on at the time in Italy, Germany, and the 
East, contributed not a little to the development of liberty. The common 
dangers of the field, and the common abode in the camp, diminished the 
distance between class and class. The lord fought by the side of his vassal ; 
and round the carrocio, or the standard of the cross, ran the blood of the 
bishop and the count, mingled with that of the merchant, the villager, and the 
artisan. The community of victory and defeat created also a community of 
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interests.and, affections, bound hearts together, and rendered possible the 
uuity of the community.” 


M. La Farina differs from Sismondi in some of the views which he 
takes concerning the Lombard League, The celebrated author of the 
‘History of the Italian Republics,’ ascribes to a want of sufficiently 
mature civilization their neglecting to seize so favourable an oppor- 
tunity as the period of their resistance to Frederick Barbarossa; and 
their alliance after the death of Henry VL, for forming a lasting con- 
federation, which might have served as the nucleus of a great federative 
Italian republic. 


“The conception of a federal constitution,” he says, “is one of the most 
elevated and abstract ideas that are produced by the study of political com- 
binations. The science of social order has no task more difficult than to assign 
in the federative system the just limits between the rights of cities and those 
of the League. The latter often require prompt and immediate sacrifices, in 
compensation for which the individual state can only hope for remote and 
contingent advantages. It is therefore no wonder, that men, scarcely civilized, 
who abhorred the social bond to which they were constrained,—who confounded 
the idea of their own safety with that of the independence of their city,—should 
be unwilling to limit their independence, and should reject the thought of sub- 
mitting to a congress of strangers the rights of peace and war, of the imposi- 
tion of taxes and of expenditure, when they had but just obtained possession 
of them for themselves. We may pity them for not knowing better how to 
profit by their position ; but we must excuse them for not having been able to 
raise themselves to the ideas which have often escaped the meditations of 
people greatly more enlightened.” 

From this view M. La Farina dissents, and alleges that it would be 
absurd to suppose the rude mountaineers of the Alps, at the time when 
they formed their glorious Swiss Confederation, more civilized than 
the sons of Milan, of Padua, Bologna, or Florence. We agree in the 
fact, but cannot admit that the ignorance of the Swiss of the mere 
external decorations of Italian life, their living in cottages, and throwing 
away the diamond of the Great Mogul, would necessarily imply a mental 
condition, in substance far below that of the dwellers in the marble 
palaces of Italy, or less capable of the self-control which the federative 
union requires. True civilization cannot, indeed, be supposed to exist 
apart from a certain amount of progress in the material arts, but it 
cannot be measured by them. He probably suggests, however, the 
true explanation, when he says— 

“‘ Federative governments always arise when free nations are threatened by 
a common and powerful ememy. .... The Lombard League lasted as long 
as the fear of Frederick Barbarossa caused every other fear to be forgotten. 
When that diminished, the cities of the League began to contend among them- 
selves, and to aim at mutual conquest. The position of the Swiss when 
resisting Austria, as well as of the Americans, who in times nearer our own 
revolted from England, was in other respects also quite different from theirs. 
They were poor communities surrounded by wild and desert lands, and could 
not therefore be assailed by the fatal need of conquest. Ifa state prospered, 
and required expansion of territory, it found abundance of uninhabited moun- 
tains and valleys, But with us every foot extended had to be planted on the 
frontiers of its neighbours, and the conquest of a little village, of a miserable 
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castle, of a span of earth, has often cost to an Italian city rivers of blood. 
Switzerland could live contented; being under no necessity of conquest it was 
obliged to live united, for the enemy was close at hand to take advantage of 
any dissension; the Americans might conquer if they pleased, without inter- 
fering with other states of the confederation, and in their case the enemy was 
so very distant that it was impossible for it to employ the ordinary means of 
corrupting and dividing a nation. The position of Italy was different; the 
enemy was not so far as to take away from the factious the hope of support, 
nor yet so near as to keep them united from fear. If a Swiss town had 
declared for the Austrians, it would have pronounced its own sentence of sub- 
jection. Had an American city returned to its allegiance with England, it 
would have been ruined before its friends could afford it any assistance; but 
an Italian city siding with the Emperor, did not change even its municipal 

overnment. The whole affair was reduced to an oath of allegiance and an 
investiture.” 


The author is of opinion, also, that the Italian cities would at the 
time have gained little by forming themselves into a federative state. 
A confederation is a defence against an outward foe, but not against 
the internal corruption of the citizens. This it was which occasioned 
their destruction, and against this evil a league would have been 
worse than useless. Its strength would have been employed, as in 
the case of Berne, in Switzerland, to put down every attempt of the 
body of the people to resist the power of any party that had gained 
the ascendancy. 

The more important cities of Italy, during the period of their great- 
ness, could also scarcely feel the necessity of a confederacy, which is 
generally the refuge of the weak. 


** A handful of Lombards had resisted the power of Frederick Barbarossa. 
Sienna alone had closed her gates on Henry VI. Pisa had obliged the Greek 
emperor to pay her tribute. Genoa had made the whole East tremble, and of 
the Herculean power of Venice (in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries) I need 
not speak.” 


To this portion of the ‘ Storia’ we will now turn for some passages 
that may serve as specimens of the descriptive powers of the author, 
though we shall be under the necessity of condensing them. 


“Venice was at that time at the height of her power. Her markets were 
the depts of all the most costly productions of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; the 
rendezvous of the most industrious men of all nations. The winged lion 
waved over the cities of Istria and Dalmatia. A fleet of two hundred Venetian 
vessels had met, in victorious conflict—Gréeks, Saracens, and Normans. 
Genoa and Pisa had yielded the dominion of the Adriatic to the republic of 
St. Mark. Her vessels, transporting the Crusaders to the Holy Land, returned 
laden with the rich merchandise of the East ; and while the warriors of Chris- 
tendom poured out their blood for the tomb of the Saviour, Venice took up 
arms to obtain a factory or a sea-port; she was known to have treated on 
friendly terms with Mussulman princes, and was even suspected of furnishing 
arms and stores to the enemies of Christianity. 

“The accusation often made against the Venetians of postponing all other 
objects to those of commercial advantage, was by no means unfounded ; but 
during the dogeship of Henry Dandolo, his chivalrous character threw round 
the city of the sea a ray of higher glory. In the spring of 1201, there arrived 
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at Venice certain ambassadors from the great barons of France, and others who 
were about setting forth on a new crusade, to ask the assistance of the republic, 
both in the military part of the expedition, and for the supply of vessels and 
things needful for it. A general assembly was convened in the church of St. 
Mark, at which ten thousand citizens were present, as well as the whole 
magistracy of Venice; and as soon as mass was over, Geoffroy of Villehardouin 
(the historian) rose, and advancing towards the middle of the church, declared 
with a loud voice, that they had been sent to implore the Venetians, ‘since 
no other maritime people could have the power tbat resided in them,’ to have 
pity on Jerusalem, and aid the barons and signors of France to take vengeance 
for the injuries of Jesus Christ. 

“ Then the deputies fell on their knees, and weeping, extended their suppli- 
cating arms towards the assembly of the people, who, moved at the sight, 
also burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘ We grant it !—we grant it!’ 

“The aged doge ascended his porphyry tribune, and said to the people, with 
deep emotion, ‘ Dear signors, you perceive the honour of which God has ren- 
dered you worthy. The must courageous men of all nations, and all the 
princes of the earth, have chosen you for companions in an enterprize as glo- 
rious as holy!’ He then read to them the treaty that he had made with the 
Crusaders, and prayed his fellow-citizens to approve it in the form required 
by the law; and the whole people rose, and cried as with one voice, ‘ We 
consent to it!’ An immense multitude filled the place of St. Mark, and when 
the French ambassadors, with the crosses on their mantles, appeared in the 
midst, with the doge and his councillors, the religious and warlike enthusiasm 
rose to such a height, that, in the expression of Villehardouin, it seemed, ‘ Que 
la terre allait se fondre et s’abimer.’” 


In the treaty, however, notwithstanding the enthusiasm, the mer- 
cantile character of Venice was not forgotten, and the Crusaders 
were most liberal in promises ; but when the time of settlement 
arrived, it appeared, that though the Venetians had more than ful- 
filled their part of the agreement, the payment was not forthcoming. 
The Counts of Flanders, the Marquis of Montferrat, the Counts of 
Blois, of St. Pol, and others, borrowed all the money that was to be 
had, and carried to the pulace of the Doge their rich gold and silver 
plate, and almost all their possessions, except their horses and arms; 
but after all these sacrifices, the amount fell short by 54,000 marks of 
silver, and it was therefore proposed by the Doge that the Crusaders 
should work out the debt, by helping the Venetians to conquer the 
city of Zara. By the time this was done, and the city of Zara divided 
quietly between the Venetians and their allies (an arrangement which 
contributed not a little to increase the number of pirates in the Adri- 
atic), another affair presented itself to turn the attention of the Cru- 
saders from the main object of the expedition—the re-establishment 
on his throne of the Greek Empire of the youthful Alexis, whom his 
uncle, Alexis ITI., had deprived of his inheritance, after deposing and 
blinding his father Isaac. To redress the wrongs of the oppressed 
might be considered as a holy cause; and Alexis promised, also, if he 
were placed on the throne by their help, to bring the whole empire 
under obedience to the Church of Rome; and lastly, since he had 
understood they were distressed for money, he offered to pay them 
two hundred thousand marks of silver. Urged by these combined 
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motives, the Crusaders turned aside to undertake the siege of Con- 
stantinople. 


** Between Europe and Asia, between the Archipelago and the Black Sea, 
rises Constantinople,—the rival of Rome in dignity, of Jerusalem forthe vene- 
rableness of its hoiy edifices, of Babylon for vastness of extent,—‘ the pearl 
of cities, a diamond sparkling amongst waves of sapphire and fields of emerald.’ 
The ground on which Constantinople is built has the form of an isosceles tri- 
angle, whose apex is a little curved in the form of a hook. To the north it is 
bounded by the port called the Golden Horn; on the east it is bathed by the 
Bosphorus ; on the south by the Propontis; and on the west it rests on the 
main land. Some writers have compared it to an eagle with its wings out- 
spread, whose beak ‘s represented by the summit of the triangle, the top of 
the head by the Hippodrome, the eye by the temple of St. Sophia, &c. Like 
Rome, Constantinople enclosed seven hills; and like Rome, it was divided into 
fourteen districts or wards (Rioni.) The port extended in the form of a bow, 
two thousand four hundred paces, from the ancient Acropolis to the strait 
where fourteen streams fell into the sea. Twelve gates opened from the high 
broad turreted wall on the port, which was divided into five others, and closed 
by a great iron chain, stretching across from the Acropolis (now the highest 
part of the Seraglio) to the castle of Galata. On the south, along the shores 
of the Propontis, ran another lofty and well-fortified wall, from which thirteen 
large gates gave entrance to the city. On the west, it was enclosed by a wall 
eight cubits broad, and twenty-two high, and defended by a bastion extending 
from sea to sea. On this side, eighteen gates placed it in communication with 
the country ; two hundred and fifty towers defended it; and at the vertex of 
each angle rose an enormous and turreted fortalice. 

“In the first ward were seen the Therma of Arcadius, and the palace 
of Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius the Great; the second contained 
the vast Amphitheatre and the Circus; in the fourth was the immense 
Temple of St. Sophia, the Grand Imperial Square, with its double 1ows 
of columns and its magnificent portico; in the midst, on a grand and 
ornamental pedestal, rose the gigantic equestrian statue of Justinian, with the 
golden ball, the symbol of universal dominion. Towards the east, towered 
up the grand column of porphyry, an ancient and splendid monument of 
Rome, on the summit of which appeared, now no longer the statue of 
Constantine, but a cross. In the fifth Rione were the great magazines of 
grain and oil, and the storehouses for the richest merchandise ; further along 
the port extended the sixth Rione, populous almost beyond belief, and fur- 
nithed profusely, not only with all the necessaries of life, but with all that 
could be demanded by the immoderate pomp and luxury of the most volup- 
tuous oriental court. In the eighth Rione, Constantine had erected, in imita- 
tion of Rome, a capitol, where rhetoricians, grammarians, and philosophers 
gave public lectures, and whither proceeded in triumph the emperor, blazing 
im all the magnificence of a tottering power, that seeks to dazzle by its external 
splendour. Here was the Church of the Holy Apostles, which the emperor 
had chosen for the burial-place of himself and his successor, and enriched 
with costly relics. Here, also, the church dedicated to the Saviour, the cupola 
of which was launched into air on four marble columns, of the colour of rosy 
flame. And here was the vast monastery inhabited by seven hundred monks, 
where the aged Isaac dragged out his days of blindness and pain, ......- 
The tenth Rione was rendered conspicuous by the palace of the empresses 
and the princesses, and admirable by the vast aqueduct which brought to the 
city the waters of the river. The fourteenth Rione was a small city in the 
bosom of the great one, and separated from it by a wall; here was the favorite 
abode of the emperors, the palace of Blackernee, on which nature and art 
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seemed in rivalry to have bestowed their marvels. On one side stretched out 
the blue expanse of the port, and on the other the most lovely and fertile 
landscape, while the palace itself was adorned with the most gorgeous pro- 
fusion of marbles and bronzes, gold and gems, and precious materials of every 
kind, whose value was yet surpassed by the magnificence of the workmanship. 
The walls were tapestried with the richest silk brocades of purple and gold; 
the roofs were embellished with painting, carving, and mosaics; in the great 
hall shone forth the imperial throne, radiant with gold and gems, and above 
which a golden chain held suspended a crown, adorned with the rarest pearls 
that have ever been yielded by the Oriental seas. ..... All Constantinople 
was an aggregate of magnificent palaces; of halls decorated with the taste 
of Greek and the luxury of Oriental art; of commodious and beautiful por- 
ticoes, always crowded with people; of immense monasteries and churches, 
sumptuous beyond belief. But among all the edifices and monuments which 
attested the splendour and prodigality of a long series of emperors, inheriting 
from Rome their taste for the beautiful and the grand, and from the East that 
of the rich and magnificent—the Hippodrome and the Church of Saint Sophia 
attracted all eyes, by their extent and marvellous pomp. The most consider- 
able cities of two parts of the world had been despoiled to ornament the 
Hippodrome; even Rome had sent to her rival a tribute of sixty columns, of 
astonishing beauty; and it was thronged with a countless number of statues of 
deities, heroes, emperors, and gladiators. In the midst rose the two obelisks 
of granite, one of which still serves the Turks as a goal, the other was 
afterwards transported to Venice. Seven columns, representing three twisted 
serpents, supported the ancient and renowned tripod of Delphi, the monument 
of the victory of Platea; and here was the imperial throne, supported on 
twenty-four columns; here the horses of gilt bronze, which now adorn the 
fantastic facade of St. Mark.” 


But what can be said of St. Sophia? Of its floors of marble 
of every variety of tint—crimson, yellow, green, and azure, like a 
meadow enamelled with flowers ; its pillars of white marble with 
gilded capitals, “the delight of all beholders ;” the silver trees and 
flowers which rose from the floor supported on their branches lamps 
which burned day and night ; the hangings of gold and silver stuffs ; 
the crosses of gold enriched with precious stones ; the chalices and other 
sacred vessels gleaming with the rarest gems of land and sea! The 
description seems to be carrying us from the domains of history to 
the realms of fairy land. To the Crusaders, coming from their rude 
and naked feudal castles, the city might well have appeared a scene of 
hitherto unimaginable splendour ; and in addition to these treasures 
dazzling their sight, it contained others still more precious to the 
imagination of the devout. In the Church of St. John the Baptist 
was preserved his head; in that of the Saviour was a picture of the 
Madonna, painted by St. Luke ; in that of the Apostles the mortal 
remains of the Evangelists—the robe of the Virgin—the true cross, 
which healed every infirmity merely by being looked at ; and a thousand 
others which multiplied greatly at a time when the possession of a 
relic formed the wealth of a monastery ; when gold, and lands, and 
donations of every kind poured in to testify the veneration in which 
they were held. In Constantinople was united the grandeur and 
beauty of Rome, with all that was rare and extraordinary in Greece 
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and Asia. It was of course the centre of an immense commercial 
movement. 


“The products of fertile Egypt were deposited at her feet ; the wealth of 
India reached it by Persia, Asia Minor and the Red Sea; its port or Golden 
Horn, was a horn of plenty—a forest of masts, from which streamed the flags of 
thirty nations. The Greeks, enfeebled by slavery, abandoned to strangers the 
whole of their commerce; and amongst these strangers the chief were the 
Italians and the Saracens, who already fora considerable time had possessed a 
mosque in the city. Genoese and Pisans occupied whole districts; and of the 
power and the number of the Venetians who had their abode here-we have 
already spoken. Great caravans setting out from the frontiers of China arrived 
at the river Oxus, and joining others from India, crossed the Caspian and the 
Black Sea, and arrived at Constantinople. By this long and difficult route the 
Venetians and the Genoese received the precious merchandize of China and 
the Indies, and traded with them, with the Bulgarians and Russians, and other 
Slavonic nations of the north, or by sea with the west of Europe. 

“The Crusaders, as they sailed up the Propontis, did not of course see all or 
a hundredth part of the wonders of the imperial city ; but they perceived the 
immense circuit of the turreted walls, above which rose the magnificent palaces 
with their gilded tiles, the five hundred steeples with their floating banners, 
the towers surmounted by the imperial standard; and rising, proudest of all 
among so many proud edifices, the gilt cupola of St. Sophia; and around and 
above all a glorious landscape, and an atmospbere and a sky of the purest 
splendour. What was wanting to the sight, too, was made up by the imagina- 
tion; for the Venetians who had seen the interior of that dazzlmg city, described 
its glories in a manner that excited their wildest enthusiasm, accustomed as 
they were to the comparative nakedness and poverty of Northern Europe. 
They could not probably help feeling some doubts concerning the result of 
their attempt, for they were but a handful, and the wails of Constantinople 
were thronged with countless thousands of the population, gazing with astonish- 
ment at the armament, the approach of which had only been known the evening 
before.” 


But this vast crowd was formidable only in appearance. The 
metropolis of the empire had little other defence than the imposing 
majesty of its aspect. Alexis, plunged in the voluptuous enjoyments 
of his palace and his gardens—intoxicated with wine and delicious 
perfumes—was wallowing in his gorgeous imperial sty, careless of 
all that was passing without; or perhaps, amidst his roses and his 
cups, making slight and scornful mention of the barbarians. His 
ships were lying dismantled and rotting in the arsenal ; for the officers 
who presided over the royal hunt had forbidden, under severest 
punishment, to risk the curtailment of the imperial pleasures by cutting 
down any of the trees in the crown forests ; and the grand admiral, 
who was a kinsman of the emperor, had sold sails, cordage, even the 
oars of the galleys, or exchanged them for wines and perfumes. Almost 
the only etfective force was the band of Varangians, and about 2,000 
Pisans. 

The Latins disembarked at Chalcedon, and pitched their tents under mag- 
nificent cedars, amongst fragrant flowers and rich fruits; the sailors remained 
on board the fleet, which lay there at anchor three days; but, perhaps, because 
the anchorage was not thought secure, afterwards moved to Scutari. Alexis, 
receiving the news of the approach of the Crusaders, had ordered about twenty 
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paltry shallops to be prepared in hot haste, and eight legions, of 4,000 men 
each, to be enrolled. The captain of one of these was the patriarch, a good 
commander, if the battle had had to be fought with the weapons of scholastic 
logic, but not quite so good against the lances of the Crusaders.” 


Their appearance of course spread consternation through the city, 
and the historian Nicetus, the spectator and the victim of the catas- 
trophe that was preparing, compares, in his terror, the steel-clad 
Latin cavaliers, “as tall as their lances,” to statues of bronze, and 
their courage to the sword of the exterminating angel. Alexis now 
made, through a Lombard envoy, an attempt to persuade the Crusaders 
to pass on to the Holy Land, in which case he promised to assist 
them, making at the same time some feeble threats of what he would 
do, if they did not immediately quit his dominions. The Crusaders 
replied that the soil they were treading belonged not to him, but to 
the rightful prince who stood in the midst of them ; and they exhorted 
Alexis to restore the crown immediately to his brother and nephew, 
whom he had so unjustly deprived of it, in which case they promised 
to join in imploring pardon for his crimes. From this answer, it 
became evident that the dispute could only be decided by the sword. 

“ At dawn of the following morning, the bishops exhorted the Crusaders to 
provide for their eternal and temporal interests, not knowing but that this day 
should be the last of their lives. Some made their wills, all confessed their 
sins, and received the benediction of the priests. The sound of the trumpet 
then warned them that the time of action was arrived. Each knight stood 
with his helmet on his head and his lance in his hand, beside his horse; and 
all knights and men-at-arms, with their faces turned towards Constantinople, 
swore to conquer or die. The war horses were then embarked ; the foot soldiers 
ascended large trausports, and two hundred light boats were taken in tow 
by as many armed war galleys; the trumpets sounded again, and the water 
sparkled with a thousand oars. ; 

“In the meantime, the Emperor on the opposite shore led out his army 
from the encampments, and drew them up in order of battle, intending to 
oppose the disembarkation of the Latins. But the knights and barons, when 
they saw themselves so near, strove to get before one another, no one being 
willing to leave to his companion the glory of first setting foot on shore. They 
threw themselves from their barks into the sea, and rushed forward through 
the water; the archers and the foot followed their example, and in iess than 
an hour the whole army had landed.” 

The Greeks at first made a show of resistance, but when it came to 
serious fighting, they fled so precipitately that the very arrows of the 
Latins could not reach them ; and the rich tents, the magnificent 
pavilions, and costly baggage of various kinds fell at once into the 
hands of the Crusaders. Soon after they got possession of the pro- 
montory of Galata; and in the meantime the Venetians had broken 
the great chain that closed the entrance to the harbour, and their 
armada had entered in triumph. After a certain time given to repose, 
it was determined to assault the city, and fate had decreed that the 
chief glory of this should belong to the Venetians, and especially to 
their Doge, 

blind old Dandolo, 
Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.” 
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“ The rising sun illuminated the combat that had already begun between 
the fleet and the city ; the Venetians, from their aerial platforms (erected on 
the masts of their vessels), and from their towers, drove a tempest of arrows 
and bolts on the besieged, and sought to throw on the projecting parts of 
the walls a kind of drawbridge, while the enemy’s catapults hurled down on 
them showers of huge stones, and darted the Greek fire which, though the 
galleys were in some measure protected by their covering of bulls’ hides, did 
terrible damage among the men. The dash of the great oars, the noise of the 
machines, the hissing of projectiles, and the roar of the Greek fire, which 
boiled on the surface of the water, resounded from both shores, and echoed 
through the terrified city. But above all this terrible tumult rose the com- 
manding voice of Dandolo. Villehardouin,* who was at his side, writes, ‘ In 
truth, the valour displayed by this good and valorous Doge of Venice is almost 
incredible ; although so old and infirm, and almost deprived of sight, he pre- 
sented himself fully armed at the prow of his galley, and with the standard of 
St. Mark borne before him, shouted to his men to land, or he would execute 
justice on their persons.’ Having uttered this threat, the galley of the Doge 
shot forward, and the others followed, while the mariners, mute with wonder, 
obeyed the orders of the intrepid old man. The crew of his galley took him 
in their arms and carried him to the shore, bearing before him still the 
standard of St. Mark, while he with his voice and his gestures animated his 
men to the assault. A cry, to some of joy, to others of terror, soon saluted 
the appearance of the banner of Venice above one of the towers of the city, 
though the hand that planted it there was never known.” 


In all probability it perished in the moment of the achievement. 
Having exceeded the limits properly at our disposal, we must here 
break off; but we have, we think, given enough to show that the 
author unites a power of brilliant and picturesque narration to his 
other qualifications as an historian—patient industry in his search for 
facts, and care in deducing from facts the principles for which alone 
they are of value. His principal defect appears to be a tendency 
towards a certain rambling diffuseness, that is likely to extend the 
work beyond the limits which, in these impatient days, may be consi- 
dered reasonable. The sixth volume, as we have seen, only brings us 
down to 1204. We must own, at the same time, that the almost 
gossipping tone of some portions gives a vivid charm to the narrative; 
and what we have spoken of as a defect of style may be considered 
properly to belong to a history that professes to be “ narrata al 
popolo.” 


4.—The Fall of the Nibelungers; a Translation of the Nibelungen- 
lied ; by William Nanson Lettsom. London: Williams and Norgate ; 
Bain, Haymarket. 1850. 


ALTHOUGH, in strictness, a translation does not belong to our depart- 
ment of Foreign Literature, we are induced to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to this version of a work almost inaccessible in the original, even 
to most of those acquainted with German. The Nibelungenlied, as they 
are probably aware, is an ancient German epic, which it has been the 
custom for patriotic Germans fondly to compare to the ‘ Iliad ; but the 





* Histoire de la Conquéte de Constantinople par les Barons Francais. 
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comparison, as mostly happens in such cases, is likely rather to suggest 
points of difference than resemblances. It is founded on original tra- 
ditions, of which modifications are also found in the Edda, and other 
repositories of Scandinavian legendary lore, and details the adventures 
and tragical fate of the tribe of the Nibelungen. It may be called a 
tale of love and war; but the love is of so warlike a character, that it 
is hard to. say to which department some of the adventures are to be 
assigned. Gunther, king of Burgundy, is enamoured of the fair 
Brunhild of Iceland, a damsel not to be won by soft speeches, but by 
hard knocks; and which are not, as might be supposed, to be received 
by her vicariously through a chosen champion, but in her own proper 
and lovely person. A suitor who aspires to the honour of her hand, 
must first experience its strength in fisty-cuffs; and may not hope to 
match with her in wedlock, till he has proved more than her match 
ina fair stand-up fight. King Gunther goes a wooing on these con- 
ditions, and the trial is about to come off. 
“Then was the strength of Brunhild to all beholders shown ; 
Into the ring by th’ effort of panting knights a stone 
Was borne, of weight enormous, massy, and large and round, 
It strained twelve brawny champions to heave it to the ground. 
“This would she cast at all times when she had hurl’d the spear— 
The sight the bold Burgundians filled with care and fear; 
Quoth Hagan, ‘ she’s a darling to lie by Gunther’s side, 
Better the foul fiend take her to serve him for a bride.’ 
* Her sleeve back turned the maiden, and bared her arm of snow, 
Her heavy shield she handled, and brandished to and fro; 
High o’er her head the javelin, thus began the strife ; 
Bold as they were, the strangers each trembled for his life.” 


Poor King Gunther is somewhat alarmed by these preparations, and 
begins to repent him of aspiring to a maiden of such accomplishments ; 
but his noble friend the hero Siegfried, son of King Sigismund of the 
Rhine, comes to his assistance, and with the help of a certain ‘ cloud- 
cloak,” which enables him to go invisible, conquers the fair and fierce 
Brunhild. 


“ With all her strength the jav’lin the forceful maiden threw, 
It came upon the buckler massy broad and new, 
That in his hand unshaken the son of Sieglind bore, 
Sparks from the steel came streaming as if the breeze before. 


“ Right thro’ the groaning buckler the spear tempestuous broke, 
Fire from the mail-links sparkled beneath the thund’ring stroke, 
Those two mighty champions staggered from side to side, 

But for the wondrous cloud-cloak both on the spot had died. 


“From the mouth of Siegfried burst the gushing blood ; 
Soon he again sprang forward; straight snatched the hero good, 
The spear that through his buckler she just had hurl’d amaim, 
And sent it at its mistress in thunder back again. 

“ Thought he, ‘ ’twere sure a pity so fair a maid to slay ;’ 
So he reversed the jav’lin and turned the point away ; 
Yet with the butt end foremost so forceful was the throw, 
That the sore-smitten damsel totter’d to and fro. 
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“‘ From her mail fire sparkled as driven before the blast, 
With such huge strength the javelin by Sieglind’s son was cast, 
That ’gainst the furious impulse she could no longer stand, 
A stroke so sturdy never could come from Gunther’s hand. 
- Up in a trice she started and straight her silence broke, 
‘ Noble knight Sir Gunther, thank thee for that stroke !’ 
She thought ’twas Gunther’s manhood had laid her on the lea ; 
No, twas not Gunther felled her, a mightier far than he. 
“Then turned aside the maiden—angry was her mood ; 
On high the stone she lifted, rugged, round, and rude, 
And brandish’d it with fury, and far before her flung, 
Then sprang so quick behind it, that loud her armour rung. 
“ Twelve fathoms length or better the mighty mass was thrown, 
But the maiden bounded further than the stone. 
To where the stone was lying Siegfried fleetly flew; 
Gunther did but lift it, the Unseen it was who threw. 
* Bold and tall was Siegfried, the first all knights among, 
He threw the stone far further, behind it further sprung, 


His wondrous arts had made him so more than mortal strong ; 
That with him, as he bounded, he bore the king along. 


‘“‘ The leap was seen of all men—there plainly lay the stone; 
But seen was no one near it, save Gunther all alone. 
Brunhild was red with anger, quick came her panting breath, 
Siegfried had rescued Gunther that day from certain death. 


“Then all aloud fair Brunhild bespake her courtier band, 
Seeing, in the ring at distance, unharm’d her suitor stand. 
‘Hither, my men and kinsfolk, low to my better bow, 

I am no more your mistress, you’re Gunther’s liegemen now.’ 


‘Down cast the noble warriors their weapons hastily, 
And lowly kneel’d to Gunther, king of Burgundy. 
To him, as to their sovran, was lowly homage done, 
Whose manhood, as they fancied, the mighty match had won.” 


But poor King Gunther has, after all, no great reason to thank 
Siegfried for his interference; for after it might be thought that all 
difficulties were happily adjusted, he finds himself still at a considerable 
distance from the conjugal felicity he had anticipated. The “happiest 
day of his life” is concluded by the rather inauspicious incident of the 
bridegroom being tied hand and foot, by the delicate hands of the 
bride, and suspended on a nail against the wall till morning, while 
she who may be truly called his fair enslaver, lies slumbering in un- 
unconscionable tranquillity below. How, even in this crisis, Siegfried, 
with that convenient cloud cloak, stands his friend ; how the affections 
of the lovely Brunhild are ultimately gained by a sound thrashing 
which she believes to be administered by her lord and master ; how 
the hero Siegfried, even whose failings lean to virtue’s side, has a 
habit of telling his secrets to his wife Chriemhild ; and how she cannot 
refrain from boasting of the prowess of her husband, and of the 
important secret services rendered by him to his sovereign—these, 
and the tragical events arising out of them, with the manifold 
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slaughter and ultimate destruction of the whole race of the Nibe- 
lungen at the court of Attila, king of the Huns (otherwise Etzel), 
are told at great length. The authorship of the Nibelungenlied is 
generally attributed to Heinrich von Oterdingen, who appeared at the 
great poetical contest at the court of the Landgrave ot Wartburg, in 
1207. Six manuscripts of it have been preserved, the oldest of which 
was found at St. Gall, in Switzerland. It is highly curious as an 
antiquity ; but we must own ourselves unable to find in it the high 
poetical merit of which many German critics speak in enthusiastic 
terms. In the versification, Mr. Lettsom appears closely to have 
followed the original ; and he explains what may be thought rugged 
and defective in it in a particularly pleasing and clever preface, which 
we recommend our readers, contrary to custom, to peruse first. They 
will perceive that it is not likely that the poem has suffered, either 
from want of ability, of interest in the subject, or of the earnest dili- 
gence, which is the honour of a translator. 


4,— Gratuite du Crédit. Discussion entre M. F. Bastiat et M. 

Prudhon. Paris: Guillaumin & Co. 1850. 
Tuts discussion on the Gratuity of Credit, and the Liberty of Credit, 
was carried on in a series of letters, amounting in number to fourteen. 
M. Prudhon, finding M. Bastiat incorrigible, retired from the dis- 
cussion at the thirteenth letter, dated February 11th, 1850; and M. 
Bastiat, in a reply dated March 7th, 1850, recapitulates the arguments 
advanced on each side, and thus concludes with an address to the 
Socialists :— 


“Here I take leave of M. Prudhon; and, in bringing to a close this 
lengthened discussion, I address myself to the Socialists, and implore them to 
examine the following questions with impartiality; not as capitalists would 
examine them, but with a regard to the interest of the working classes. 

“Ought the legitimate remuneration of a workman to be the same, whether 
he contribute to production merely his own labour, or whether he contribute, 
in addition, the use of his instruments of labour, the fruits of former exertions? 

“No one will venture to assert that it should. There are two elements of 
remuneration; and who can complain that it is so? Would the purchaser of 
any product of labour? Who would not rather pay three franes per day to a 
joiner provided with a saw, than two francs ten sous to the same joiner using 
only his fingers ? 

“ Here the two elements of labour and remuneration are in the same hands. 
But supposing they are separated, and by agreement become associated, is it 
not just, useful, inevitable, that the produce of labour should be divided between 
the two in certain proportions ? 

“When the capitalist, at his own risk, undertakes any work, the rate of 
remuneration for labour is frequently fixed, and is called wages. When the 
workman undertakes it, and risks the chance of a return, it is the remuneration 
of capital which is fixed, and is termed interest. 

“We can imagine a more perfect arrangement than this, a more intimate 
connexion of risk and remuneration. This was but lately the path explored 
by Socialism. This fixity of one of the two terms appeared retrograde; I 
could demonstrate that it is progressive. But this is not the place to do so. 

“There is a school—and it is called pure Socialism—which goes much 
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further. It affirms that all remuneration ought to be denied to one of the 
elements of production, that is, to capital, And this school has inscribed upon 
its banners, ‘ Gratuity of credit,’ which has superseded its former motto, 
‘ Property is theft.’ 

“ Socialists, [ appeal to your good faith: have we not here the same meaning 
in other words ? 

“Tt is impossible to deny, in principle, the justice and the utility of a 
division of remuneration between capital and labour. 

*‘ Tt remains to be shown what is the law of this division. 

“You will not be long in perceiving this law in the following formula :— 
The more abundant one of these two elements may be relatively to the other, 
the more will its proportion of remuneration be reduced ; and vice versd. 

“ And if this be so, the propaganda of gratuitous credit must be a misfortune 
for the working classes. 

‘Because, as capitalists would injure themselves, if, after proclaiming the 
illegitimacy of wages, they should compel the working classes to seek refuge 
in death or expatriation; so would the working classes injure themselves by 
proclaiming the illegitimacy of interest, and by this means cause the withdrawal 
of capital. 

“If this fatal doctrine should spread ; if the cry of universal suffrage can 
lead to a supposition that it will before long call in the aid of the law, that is, 
of organised force, is it not evident that capital, become alarmed, and threatened 
with the loss of its right to all remuneration, will be compelled to withdraw— 
to conceal, or to divert itself into some other channel? There would then be 
fewer works of every Sneeeore undertaken, while the number of workmen 
would remain the same. The result may be summed up in a few words— 
high interest and low wages. 

“There are some pessimists who affirm that this is exactly what the socialists 
wish for. That the workman should suffer; that order should never be restored; 
that the country should ever be upon the brink of a precipice. If beings so 
perverse as to indulge such hopes, do really exist, let society scout them, and 
may God judge them. 

«or my own part, it is not for me to decide upon intentions, in the existence 
of which I do uot believe. 

* But this I say: the gratuity of credit is a scientific absurdity, the. anta- 
gonism of interests, the hatred of classes—in short, barbarism. 

“The liberty of credit is social harmony, social right, respect for independ- 
ence and human dignity; it is faith in the progress and destiny of society.” 





5.—Annuaire de L’ Economie Politique et de la Statistique pour 1850. 
Par MM. Joseph Garnier et Guillaumin. Paris: Guillaumin et 
Cie. 1850. 

Tuts useful volume, which has now attained its seventh year, contains 

more than the usual amount of information upon subjects connected with 

Political Economy. We can hardly exhibit the scope and design of 

the ‘ Annuaire’ better than by condensing M. Villermé’s observations 

upon the work, read at a meeting of the Academy of Moral and 

Political Sciences in Paris. 

The contents of each annual volume are arranged under four distinct 
heads. In the first division we have a general résumé of documents 
scattered throughout numerous publications, in reference to the popu- 
lation, the commercial relations, and the finances of France; including 
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reports upon banking in general, upon savings’ banks, the adminis- 
tration of justice, mines and railways. 

The second division is devoted to the finances and the administration 
of the city of Paris, which have an important bearing upon those of 
many European countries. 

The third division contains statistical facts relative to foreign 
countries; more especially England and the United States of America, 
which, in connexion with France, are the principal birth-places of those 
social experiences which elsewhere are most frequently referred to. 

The editors, in the fourth division, have combined the notices, 
reports, and abstracts which have been remitted to them from the 
savants of other countries by members of the Academy, and of the 
Society of Economists, and by other writers anxious to enrich their 
pages by such communications. 

Under this head M. J. Garnier has given a summary of the prin- 
cipal economical and statistical papers of the Academy; this is 
followed by a brief review of the most remarkable events which have 
occurred throughout the world. In short, a condensed list of books, 
accompanied by notes and brief criticisms, puts readers in possession 
of the titles of all publications relating to political economy, the admi- 
nistration of justice, commerce, and industry. 

The present volume contains some important papers from the peus 
of the most eminent French economists : among these may be named 
one on the ‘ Operations of the Public Banks of France during the 
year 1848,’ being the report of M. d’Argout, Governor of the Bank ; 
one on the ‘ State of the Railways in France,’ by M. Aristide Dumont; 
an ‘ Enquiry upon the Industry and the Labouring Population of Paris,’ 
by M. Léon Say; a ‘ Report on the Gold Mines of California,’ by M. 
Michel Chevalier; another on the ‘ Statistics of Primary Education 
in Paris,’ by M. Horace Say; and a ‘Review of the Year 1849,’ by 
M. Joseph Garnier. 




















CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—WANDERINGS oF A PinGrim in SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE, 
during Four-and-Twenty Years in the East; with Revelations of 
a Life inthe Zenana. By eS AP Illustrated with Sketches 
from Nature. Two volumes. London: Pelham Richardson, 23, 
Cornhill. 1850. 


Tnese handsome volumes contain a lady’s journal of her residence in 
various parts of the East, from the year 1822 to 1845. They are pro- 
fusely illustrated with beautiful lithographs, for the most part from 
drawings and sketches made by the authoress herself: many of them 
are coloured, and all reflect great credit upon the taste and skill of 
the fair artist. The narrative is very lively in style, and contains 
many curious particulars relating to the manners and customs of the 
natives, besides conveying a good idea of the scenery and general fea- 
tures of the parts of the country visited during the twenty-four years 
spent in India. 

In April, 1822, the authoress accompanied her- husband from 
England to India. After meeting with the usual adventures conse- 
quent on such a voyage, the ship was anchored off Carnicobar, one of 
the Nicobar islands, on the 30th of October of the same year. The 
landing-place “ was covered to the edge of the sand of the shore with 
beautiful trees; scarcely an uncovered or open spot was to be seen.” 
From the ship, “ the village appeared to consist of six or eight enor- 
mous bee-hives, erected on poles, and surrounded by high trees ; among 
these, the cocoa-nut, to an English eye, was the most remarkable.” 

A brisk traffic was soon opened with the natives, who put off to 
the ship in their canoes, in a primitive state of undress. The abun- 
dance of fresh fruit and vegetables procured here, to say nothing 
of the delicate pigs fattened upon cocoa-nuts, and the excellent poultry, 
was of the utmost importance to a ship in which a hundred and 
twenty individuals were on the sick-list, the scurvy having broken 
out among the crew. 

** Our traffic,” says the authoress, “ was thus conducted:—I held up an 
empty jam-pot, and received in return a basket full of citrons; for two empty 
phials, a couple of fowls: another couple of fowls were given in exchange for 
an empty tin case that held portable soup. The price of a littie pig was six- 
pence, or an old razor. They were eager for knives, but very capricious in 
their bargains—the privates of the Lancers had glutted the market. On my 
holding up a clasp-knife, the savage shook his head. I cut off the brass rings 
from the window curtains,—great was the clamour and eagerness to possess 
them. On giving a handful to one of the men, he counted them carefully, 
and then fitted them on his fingers. The people selected those they approved, 
returned the remainder, and gave me fruit in profusion. Even curtain-rings 
soon lost their charm. My eye fell on a basket of shells; the owner refused 
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by signs all my offers~he wanted some novelty. At length an irresistible 
temptation was found. An officer of the Lancers cut off three of the gay 
buttons from his jacket, and offered them to the savage, who handed up the 
shells.” —p. 14. 


In the evening a friendly visit was paid to these islanders; and the 
authoress had the honour of having tobacco smoke puffed into her 
face by one of the chief men, by way of compliment. The ship left 
this island on the 2nd of November, and on the 13th the passengers 
landed at Calcutta. 

Here everything wore the charm of novelty, and it being the cool 
season, the climate was delightfully pleasant ; and, in December, 
“rendered the country preferable to any place under the sun.” The 
greatest annoyances experienced by the newly-arrived residents in 
Calcutta, for some considerable time, were the robberies that were 
continually occurring in their house ; the “trial by rice” led to the 
detection of the delinquent on one occasion, and for a time somewhat 
checked the system of plunder rife among the servants. 

Some of the anecdotes of the natives are highly curious and amusing. 
Here is one relating to the ayah of the authoress, who says :— 


‘* My ayah, a Mussulmane, asked me to allow her to go to a dinner-party 
given by some Khidmatgars, friends of hers; and on her return she said to me, 
* Mem sahiba, we have had a very fine khana (dinner), and plenty to eat—I 
am quite full,’ patting her body with great glee; ‘but we have had a great 
quarrel.’ She then explained that at a native feast every guest sits down ina 
circle, or in a line, and before each person a freshly-gathered leaf is placed as 
a plate; then the giver of the feast comes round, and puts an equal portion of 
curry and rice before each guest. When all have been helped, they start fair, 
and, in general, the host refills all the plates. It sometimes happens that some 
of the guests eat so fast they get a greater share than the others; this puts 
the rest into a rage, and they quietly vent their spite by slyly cutting holes in 
the clothes worn by the great eaters. It happened at this feast that my ayah 
sat next a man who was helped three times, and I suspect she cut holes in his 
attire, which caused the disturbance.”’—p. 157. 


Whilst at Cawnpore, the Pilgrim had an opportunity of witnessing 
the native féte in honour of Kali, on the great day of the Dewati. The 
scene is at Sirsya Ghat, a landing-place a short distance from the 
residence of the authoress, who has been rowed down the river to the 
spot. 

“On reaching the ghat I was quite delighted with the beauty of a scene 
resembling fairy land. Along the side of the Ganges, for the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, are, I should think, about fifty small ghats, built with steps 
low down into the river, which flows over the lower portion of them. Abov 
these ghats are, I should imagine, fifteen small Hindoo temples, mixed wit 
native houses ; and some beautifully picturesque trees overshadow the whole. 

“The spot must be particularly interesting by daylight; but imagine its 
beauty at the time I saw it, at the Festival of Lights. < ; 

“ On every temple, on every ghat, and on the steps down to the river’s side, 
thousands of small lamps were placed, from the foundation to the highest 
pinnacle, tracing the architecture in lines of light. 

“The evening was very dark, and the whole scene was reflected in the 
Ganges. Hundreds of Hindoos were worshipping before the images of Mahadeo 
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and Guneshu; some men on the ghats standing within circles of light, were 
prostrating themselves on the pavement; others doing pooja standing in the 
river; others bathing. The Brahmans before the idols were tolling their bells, 
whilst the worshippers poured Ganges water, rice, oil and flowers over the 
images of the gods. Numbers of people were sending off little paper boats, 
each containing a lamp, which floating down the river, added to the beauty of 
the scene. 1 saw some women sending off these little fire-fly boats, in which 
they had adventured their happiness, earnestly watching them as they floated 
down the stream : if at the moment the paper boat disappeared im the distance 
the lamps were still burning, the wish of the votary would be crowned with 
success; but if the lamp was extinguished, the hope for which the offering was 
made was doomed to disappointment. With what eagerness did many a 
mother watch the little light to know if her child would, or would not recover 
from sickness! The river was covered with fleets of these little lamps, hurried 
along by the rapid stream. 

“The stone ghats are of all shapes and sizes, built by the Cawnpore 
merchants according to their wealth. Some are large and handsome; some 
not a yard in diameter. A good one, with arches facing the water, is put aside 
for the sole use of the women; and all were most brilliantly lighted. ‘The 
houses in the city were also gaily illuminated. But to see the Dewati in per- 
fection, you must float past the temples during the dark hours on Gunga-jee. 
I was greatly pleased: so eastern, so fairy-like a scene I had not witnessed 
since my arrival in India; nor could I have imagined that the dreary-looking 
station of Cawnpore contained so much of beauty.”—p. 162. 


The dexterity of Indian thieves has often been described. Some of 
these fellows will actually steal the bed-clothes from under a sleeper 
without rousing him. Here is an example in which the attempt to 
steal a camel, though cleverly conducted, was frustrated. 

*‘ During the night the servants were robbed of all their brass lotas and 
cooking utensils. A thief crept up to my camels, that were picketed just in front 
of the tent, selected the finest, cut the rope and strings from his neck; then, 
having fastened a very long thin rope to the animal, away crept the thief. 
Having got to the end of the line, the thief gave the string a pull, and con- 
tinued doing so untiP he rendered the camel uneasy; the animal got up— 
another pull—he turned his head, another—and he quietly followed the 
twitching of the cord that the thief held, who succeeded in separating him 
from the other camels, and got him some twenty yards from the tent. Just at 
this moment the sentry observed the camel quietly departing; he gave the 
alarm, the thief fled, and the animal was brought back to the camp; a few 
yards more, the thief would have been on his back, and we should have lost 
the camel.”’—vol. ii. p. 191. 


Continued ill-health induced the authoress to accompany a relative 
to the hills ; and on the road to Saharanpur, at five o’clock in the 
Fornine, she obtained her first view of the snowy ranges of the 

limalayas. A few days after she was carried up the hills in ajampan, 
a kind of arm-chair, with atop to it by way of shelter from the sun 
and rain. ‘The jampan was carried by eight “funny little black hill 
fellows,” harnessed between the poles. The hill flowers observed in 
the ascent to Landow, are thus described : 

“The ascent from Rajpur is seven miles, climbing almost every yard of the 
way. The different views delighted me: on the side of the hills, facing 
Raypur, the trees were stunted, and there was but little vegetation; on the 
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other side, the northern, we came upon fine oak and rhododendron trees—such 
beautiful rhododendrons !—they are forest trees, not shrubs, as you have them 
in England. The people gathered the wild flowers, and filled my lap with 
them. The jangal pear, in full blossom, the raspberry bushes and the nettles, 
delighted me; I could not help sending a man trom the plains, who had never 
seen a nettle, to gather one ; he took hold of it, and, relinquishing his hold 
instantly in excessive surprise, exclaimed : ‘It has stung me ; it is a scorpion 
plant!’ Violets were under every rock; and the wild pleasing notes of the 
hill birds were to be heard in every direction. The delicious air, so pure, so 
bracing, so unlike any air I had breathed for fifteen years—with what delight 
I inhaled it! It seemed to promise health, and strength, and spirits. I fancied 
the lurking fever crept out of my body as I breathed the mountain air; I was 
so happy, so glad I was alive. I felt a buoyancy of spirit like that enjoyed by 
a child.” —vol. ii. p. 227. 

While in the hills, the authoress had had made a black Pahari dress, 
somewhat resembling Turkish attire, as being a more suitable costume 
in her long rambles than the usual dress of European ladies ; the 
costume was completed by a large, round, sailor-looking straw hat. 
In this attire, the natives were puzzled to make out whether she were 
male or female ; the women ran away in affright, and the ayah got 
scolded for roaming about the bazaar with a man. Subsequently, on 
returning to England, to visit her relatives, the ship encountered a 
heavy gale, which continued three days, during which the vessel was 
under stormsails, and the sea broke over the guns. ‘The authoress, 
with her usual intrepidity and independence, ventured upon deck to 
witness the sublime spectacle : but, 


“In such a gale, to appear on deck in the attire usually worn by an English 
lady would be impossible—delicacy forbad it; therefore, I put on my Pahari 
dress, and went out to enjoy the gale. As I passed on to the poop, I overheard 
the following remarks :—‘ I say, Jack, is that ’ere a man or a woman?’ to 
which the sailor replied, ‘ No, you fool, it’s a foreigner!’ On another man’s 
asking, ‘ Who is it?’ he received for answer, ‘ That ’ere Lancer in the aft- 
cabin.’ The black velvet cap, somewhat in appearance like a college or lancer 
cap, perhaps inspired the idea, as the dress itself is particularly feminine and 
picturesque, and only remarkable on account of its singularity.”—vol ii. 
p- 329. 

The foregoing extracts, taken almost at random, will serve as indi- 
cations of the varied and interesting contents of the volumes befcre 
us. ‘The authoress seems to have enjoyed and improved many oppor- 
tunities of obtaining information which do not usually fall to the lot 
of travellers; among these were the intimate terms upon which she 
lived with the families of Colonel Gardner and his son, who had each 
married a native princess, and followed native customs with regard to 
the seclusion of the ladies of their respective establishments. In 
consequence of this intimacy, the authoress had the opportunity of 
witnessing all the ceremonies at the marriage of a grand-daughter of 
the Colonel’s with a prince of the house of Delhi. But we must here 
take leave of a work in which we have felt a more than ordinary 
interest; the spirit with which the various events of a prolonged 
residence in the East are delineated, the beautiful illustrations, and the 
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graphic descriptions of scenery, will ensure for the book a favorable 
reception from every reader; and we happen to know that the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company have bestowed upon it the full extent 
of their patronage. 


2.—An Arctic Voyace to Barrin’s Bay AND LANCASTER SoUND, 
in search of Friends with Sir John Franklin. By Robert Anstruther 
Goodsir, late President of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 
London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1850. 


Mr. Goons sailed in the Advice whaler, Captain Penney, in March, 
1849, in the hope that in the course of their voyage in high northern 
latitudes, he might learn something of the fate of his brother, and the 
other brave fellows accompanying Sir John Franklin. This hope, we 
need not say, was frustrated ; but to the author’s enterprize we are 
indebted for a very interesting narrative of an eight months’ voyage to 
the arctic regions. 

From the 26th of April to the middle of August, the voyagers 
enjoyed one long continuous day, although the “ midnight sun” was 
not seen until the 10th of May. And, in reference to this period, Mr. 
Goodsir observes : 


“There was no part of the four-and-twenty hours I enjoyed more than 
midnight. Quietness was all around; the ship and the surrounding ice were 
reflected in the still water. The reflections of the few stars twinkling above 
seemed far beneath the smooth sea, and the scattered clouds overhead, purpled 
with the rays of the sun, now just dipping beneath the horizon, were so vividly 
pictured beneath us, that we seemed to be floating amongst them in the clear 
ether.”—p, 24. 


A few days after this, at the Whale Fish Islands, the first Esqui- 
maux were seen. Mr. Goodsir remarks that their eyes, instead of 
being small, as generally described, were large, and decidedly the best 
features in the countenance. He found them very intelligent ; many 
were able to read, and some to write well. 

May-day was ushered in by a ceremonial similar to that observed 
on crossing the line, with a few variations: the weather was most 
inclement. 


“On May-day morning the sailors had a sort of saturnalia, which they 
annually enjoy at this season on board the whale ships. For some days previous 
they had been preparing an immense garland of party-colored ribbons fastened 
on a hoop, which was surmounted by a full-rigged little ship fixed on a pivot. 
As twelve o’clock struck, this was suspended to the mizen-stay, and imme- 
diately afterwards a bellowing sound was heard ahead, and the ship was hailed: 
On being duly answered, Neptune and Amphitrite, or Mrs. Neptune, as they 
unceremoniously call her, came on board, over the bows: the former a huge, 
red-whiskered cooper’s mate, dressed in anything but classical costume, with 
an enormous speaking-trumpet in one hand, and the trident in the other, sur- 
mounted by—a red herring. Mrs. Neptune was personated by the boatswain, 
with a cockernony of paper on his head, and his chin bound round with a 
bandage, which was stuck full of sharp iron spikes, it being her privilege to 
claim a kiss from each of the uninitiated, after they have been duly shaved by 
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Neptune’s valet. - Having previously got the captain’s permission, they then 
proceeded to assemble all the new-comers in the *tween deck, where they 
were confined in the cable tier, an:l one by one taken out to undergo the rough 
treatment of the barber, whose plentiful latherings of tar and notched iron hoop 
were anything but gently applied. However, it was all done in good humour, 
and we heard of no quarrelling amongst them, although they were certainly 
noisy enough during the best part of the night.”—p. 30. 


Mr. Goodsir confirms the account given in the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library’ of the dangers to which vessels are exposed in their passage 
through Melville Bay. Two out of the eleven vessels forming the 
little fleet with which he was sailing, were utterly destroyed by a 
“nip” of the ice, and two others seriously damaged. It is surprising 
that life should be so seldom lost in these disasters ; but the very 
element which destroys the vessels generally affords the crews a secure 
retreat—for by leaping on the ice at the moment of wreck, they 
usually effect their escape. 

Some of the boats which escaped the disasters of 1830, landed to 
the southward of Cape York; and here was observed an affecting 
scene, which was related to Mr. Goodsir by an old seaman who 
formed one of the party at the time. 


“ A short distance from the shore they perceived some Esquimaux huts. 
Advancing, they were rather astonished at the unusual stillness which reigned 
around them; they missed the usual vociferous greetings of the natives, as 
well as the noisy howlings of the half-fed dogs. The very snow before the 
entrances of the miscrable skin huts was untrodden and unstained. They 
were surprised at this; but were still more so, when, on entering the huts, they 
found their inmates stark and stiff. At first they thought them to be asleep, 
but the sunken eyeballs, and the uncovered lipless teeth, proved that even the 
cold of this desolate region could not for ever arrest the finger of decay. Hut 
after hut, of the three or four, presented the same spectacle, each containing 
four or five lifeless bodies, old and young, all evidently long dead. What had 
caused this mortality could not be learned; it had not been from starvation, 
for their usual food was lying about in abundance. Neither could it be ascer- 
tained whether any had escaped the strange fate of their companions; it 
seemed but too probable that the last survivor, after seeing friend and relative 
drop around him, must have himself lain down to perish, alone and unassisted. 
It must have been a strange scene. Even the rough Greenland sailor, when 
telling me, nineteen years after, spoke gently and quietly of it.’—p. 58. 

By the 3rd of July the ship had rounded Cape York, and was 
sailing past the “ Crimson Cliffs” of Sir John Ross. Mr. Goodsir 
observed that, instead of these cliffs being of the bright glaring crim- 
son colour, represented in Sir John’s plate, they had merely in places 
a brownish appearance, apparently caused by the droppings of birds. 
There was, however, scarcely any snow upon them at the time of Mr. 
Goodsir’s visit, which might account for the difference of colour ; and 
he suggests that— 

“The want of this, its usual nidus, may account, perhaps, for the colour of 
the fungus being less apparent at this time. I had noticed, during our passage 
through the ice, that wherever the rotyes (Alca alle) were, numbers of their 
droppings had a bright red appearance on the snow. Although it is now a 
well-ascertained fact, that the cause of the colour of red snow is a vegetable 
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organism (Protococcus nivalis), yet may not the dung of the little auk contain 
the germ thereof? This would seem to be the more likely, as the red snow 
has been only found on the cliffs which are the favourite brooding places of 
these birds.” —p. 59. 

On the 8th of July the party ran past the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound, with a strong breeze ; but they were too distant to make out 
whether or not the Sound was frozen across : they were then making 
the best of their way to Pond’s Bay, the whalers considering that if 
they get there by the first week in July, they are sure to fall in with 
a run of whales, and so secure a full ship. They soon secured their 
“ first Pond’s Bay fish,” an event celebrated by “ three cheers of 
triumph that made the blue bergs ring again.” After flensing their 
whale, they made fast to the land ice ; and on coming into the Bay, 
found lying there the St, Andrew, of Aberdeen, which had arrived on 
the 10th of June, a full month earlier, solely, as it appeared, from having 
taken the passage on the inside, or eastward of Hare Island, and find- 
ing open water almost the whole way through Melville Bay ; thus in 
a great measure confirming the opinion of Mr. Penny, master of the 
Advice, “ that the earlier in June the passage through Melville Bay 
is attempted, the easier it will be effected.” This opinion was founded 
on his having observed— 

“That the prevailing winds during the month of May and the beginning of 
June, are from the north or north-east, and that the effects of these are to drive 
the ice to the southward, consequently slackening it in Melville Bay, and the 
northern part of the ‘ middle ice,’ and thus rendering the passage through it 
easier during the earlier part of the month of June, than it is about the end 
of it; and that it is still more difficult during July, from the prevailing winds 


then being from the south and south-east, their effect being to pack the ice into 
Melville Bay.” —p. 71. 


This will account for Sir John Franklin’s slips, in 1845, being met 
with in Melville Bay, beset, and still forty miles from the “ north 
water,” by the whalers returning full from Pond’s Bay. 

For the next ten days the whalers were in full employment, being 
more generally astir after their fish during the night than the day. 
Mr. Goodsir’s description of “Life in Pond’s Bay” at this period, is 
highly graphic and stirring, and we can easily imagine his delight 
when, on reaching the ship after forty-eight hours’ continement in the 
thwart of a boat, he could once more stretch himself on deck, and fall 
to with hearty good will at the smoking beef-steaks and new potatoes 
which the provident captain had ready upon the cabin table. 

On the first of August the party heard of the Esquimaux report of 
the safety of Sir John Franklin, which eventually turned out to be 
without foundation, though at the time it put them in good spirits ; 
and “at last,” says Mr. Goodsir, “after months of hopes, fears, and 
disappointments, we are fairly under weigh for Lancaster Sound,” 
where they hoped to gain some certain intelligence of the. missing 
expedition: how cruelly those hopes were frustrated is now well 
known. ‘The ship proceeded up the Sound as far nearly as the 
entrance to Prince Regent's Inlet ; but not being authorized to prose- 
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cute the search, or to go out of his way to obtain information—and, 
moreover, there being no chance of procuring fish in that direction, 
Mr. Penny was reluctantly compelled to retrace his course, much to the 
disappointment of our author, as may be supposed, since he had thus 
failed in achieving the only object of his voyage. 

On the 12th of August was seen the first star that had been observed 
since the beginning of May. 

“The nights after this continued gradually drawing in, and getting darker 
and darker. 

** It had now become necessary to make the ship fast to a floe as the night 
fell. But really some of those nights were enough to compensate for any 
hardship or any want. Can you conceive a sky and an atmosphere clear and 
brilliant; a moon still brighter and still more brilliant, and silvery masses of 
ice lying sparkling beneath. Although it was now becoming exceedingly cold 
and chilly, it was almost impossible to tear oneself from the deck at those 
times. How I often longed to be able to accurately transfer to paper the 
bright tints of those Arctic evenings, you may well conceive. I do not think 
there is any region in the world where the landscape painter could enjoy 
better studies than in the Arctic regions. The sunsets I cannot and will not 
attempt to describe. Imagine the most brilliant colours—colours which, in a 
painting, would be pronounced as unnatural as wonderful, but which are here 
beheld in all the dazzling splendour of Nature’s own design.”—p. 119. 


We must here take leave of a book we have perused with great 
pleasure ; and would heartily recommend it to the notice of the natu- 
ralist, the traveller, and the general reader. 





3.—Memors oF THE Lire or Witiiam Wirt, Attorney-General 
of the United States. By John P. Kennedy. A new and revised 
Edition. Two volumes. Philadelphia: Leaand Blanchard. 1850. 


AN interesting memoir of one of the most eminent men of his day. 
Sprung from a comparatively humble origin, he, by his own exer- 
tions, attained high distinction among his countrymen. His life was, 
“in great part, that of a student. His youthful days were passed in 
preparation for his profession. His manhood was engrossed by forensic 
labours. Old age found him crowned with the honours of a faithfully 
earned judicial renown.” Yet, amidst all the engrossing avocations 
of his active career, he neglected none of the amenities of life. His 
intercourse with a wide circle of friends, seems to have been “em- 
bellished with all the graces which a benevolent heart, a playful 
temperament, and a happy facility of discourse, were able to impart ;” 
and, as a natural consequence, he was beloved by all who had the 
advantage of being acquainted with him. 

From the fragment of an autobiography extending over ten years 
of Wirt’s childhood, are given some interesting extracts, in the form 
of reminiscences of that period of the future Attorney-General’s life. 
These are written with great spirit, and in a pleasing style, and serve 
to awaken regret that the autobiography was not continued. It must, 
however, be allowed, that the numerous letters which are given, afford 
no mean substitute for a regular narrative, since they afford much 
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insight into the mind of the amiable writer, and relate to persons of 
note and events of great interest at the time they were written ; 
penned, as they were, without the most distant view to publication, 
they exhibit the writer in his moments of free and unreserved com- 
munion with those whom he held in the highest esteem ; in the words 
of his biographer, “ his letters sufficiently indicate the character of 
his manners ;” and they as fully illustrate “ his affection towards 
his family, his attachment to his friends, his charity and benevolence 
towards mankind, his courage, his self-respect, and his integrity.” 

William was born at Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1772, some years 
before the war of the revolution ; and the marchings and counter- 
marchings of troops connected with that event seem to have gained a 
strong hold upon his childish imagination, judging from the frequent 
notices of military movements in his autobiography, which was 
written by him when Attorney-General, in 1825. Here is an interest- 
ing picture of the embryo lawyer drumming for the amusement of the 
soldiery :— 


“Tt must have been at the same time that a body of infantry of the conti- 
nental army was in Bladensburg—perhaps, also, a part of Lee’s legion. There 
was among them a doctor, whose name, it strikes me, I have heard mentioned 
as a surgeon in Lee’s corps. The only thing in the way of rebuke, I recollect 
to have ever received from my dear mother, was occasioned by an incident 
connected with these troops. The continual musters of militia in Bladensburg, 
with the drum and fife, had made me a drummer from a period so early that I 
have no recollection of its commencement. My ear was naturally good, and 
I was a singer for the amusement of company from the time that I could 
speak, and perhaps sooner. The accuracy of my ear and my imitative pro- 
pensity kept me drumming on the tables and on the floors, and singing the 
common marches of the time, with such directness and dexterity that it 
attracted the attention of others. An old gentleman, whose name I cannot 
now recall, drew out of his bosom one day a pair of small drumsticks, which he 
had had made for me, and painted blue, and gave them to me as a present. I 
had no drum, but with these sticks I pursued my drumming exercise with such 
effect, that I could soon beat time as accurately as any drummer in the army. 
This was the state of my proficiency when the troops aforesaid marched through 
Bladensburg. Pushing and peering about them, I found myself, one day, at 
the baker’s, ina room where the soldiers were drinking, and where there were 
drums and fifes in plenty. The baker was a merry-hearted man, and, upon 
seeing me, had a drum and fife paraded, and the drumsticks put into my 
hands. I set to beating, with the accompaniment of the fife too. It was my 
first exhibition. I performed with so much animation and success that the 
soldiers were astounded. The drum-head was soon covered with as many 
pieces of silver coin and pennies as filled both my hands. It was on occasion 
of my carrying these home in triumph, that my honoured and beloved mother 
gave me a rebuke against taking money presents, which fashioned my character 
in that particular for life.” —p. 27. 


In 1795, Mr. Wirt married the daughter of Dr. Gilmer, of Pen 
Park, Albemarle, and five happy years the rising young barrister 
spent at the residence of his wife’s father, steadily acquiring practice 
and reputation. In the fifth year of his marriage his amiable wife 
died, and he was, in a manner, again “thrown upon the world.” In 
1802, Mr. Wirt was unanimously elected to fill the office of Chancellor; 
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and having previously made the acquaintance of the daughter of 
Colonel Gamble, of Richmond, was married to that lady soon after; 
an union which proved a most happy one during its long continuance. 
Of an event that happened during the period of courtship, a droll story 
is told. Tho Colonel, who had somewhat demurred to giving his 
daughter’s hand to the young lawyer, had occasion, one summer morn- 
ing, at sunrise, to visit the office of the latter. 


“Tt unluckily happened that Wirt had, the night before, brought some 
young friends there, and they had had a merry time of it, which had so beguiled 
the hours, that even now, at sunrise, they had not separated. The Colonel 
opened the door, little expecting to find any one there atthat hour. His eyes 
fell upon the strangest group! There stood Wirt, with the poker in his right 
hand, the sheet-iron blower fastened on his left arm, which was thrust through 
the handle; on his head was a tin wash-basin, and, as to the rest of his dress 
—it was hot weather, and the hero of this grotesque scene had dismissed as 
much of his trappings as comfort might be supposed to demand, substituting 
for them a light wrapper, that greatly added to the theatrical effect. There he 
stood, in this whimsical caparison, reciting, with an abundance of stage gesti- 
culation, “ Falstaff’s onset upon the thieves.” His back was to the door. The 
opening of it drew all attention. We may imagine the queer look of the 
anxious probationer, as Colonel Gamble, with a grave and mannerly silence, 
bowed and withdrew, closing the door behind him, without the exchange of a 
word.”—p. 90. 


Whatever ill effect this untoward event might have had on the mind 
of papa, was speedily neutralized by Wirt’s promotion to the Chancel- 
lorship, and the marriage was no longer deferred. After a prosperous 
professional career, Mr. Wirt received the appointment to the post of 
Attorney-General of the United States, in 1817, and held it till his 
decease twelve years afterwards. 


We have room but for one more quotation ; it is from a letter to his 
daughter Laura, and perfectly delineates the playfulness of his fancy. 
He says— 

“ What you call my short, dry and sententious and brief, pithy and oracular 
letter, puts me in mind of a salutation of Mr. T.’s, the senator, which I have 
heard rehearsed since I left home. You know with what frightful impetuosity 
he talks—like the windlass of a well that had broken loose just as the full 
bucket has reached the top, and goes thundering down again—which, I must 
confess, is a figure of Doctor Jack Foushee’s, applied to Sheffey. He was 
saluting a lady, an old acquaintance :—‘ Why, bless me, madam, what is 
the matter? You used to be round, plump, and jolly, and now you are lean, 
lank, thin, flabby and emaciated.’ You must run over these words as hard as 
you can lay legs to the ground, to have any idea of them. They are well 
rehearsed by J. B., the senator, who heard the salutation. And this puts me 
in mind of another story (don’t it put you in mind of two ?) that I heard while 
I was gone. It is an instance of broken figure, or rather figures, or ratherer a 
compound fracture of figures, or ratherest a chaos of them, exhibited in a speech 
made by one of my brother lawyers at Baltimore, not long since :—‘ This man, 
gentlemen of the jury, walks into court like a motionless statue, with the cloak 
of hypocrisy in his mouth, and is attempting to screw three large oak trees out 
of my client’s pocket.’ ”—p. 127. 


And here we must take leave of a book which we have perused with 
great pleasure. 
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4,.—An Ex.ementary Course or GeronoGy, MINERALOGY, AND 

Puysicat Grograrny. By David T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &e., 

Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. London: John 

Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1850. 

THE most comprehensive elementary treatise on Geology we have 
ever met with, and one, moreover, fully calculated to sustain Professor 
Ansted’s high position as a teacher of the science. In an introductory 
chapter are explained the limits and divisions of the subject, and its 
terminology, the importance of Geology, and the nature of its prac- 
tical applications. To this succeeds a fourfold division of the general 
subject, as under :-— 

1.—Physical Geography, exhibiting the properties and conditions 
of matter at the earth’s surface, and the changes that take place there 
by the action of the various forces of gravitation and cohesion, heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism. 

2.—Mineralogy, including crystallography, describing the nature of 
the various mineral substances of which the earth is composed, with 
their different combinations. 

3.—Descriptive Geology, or an explanation of the nature, structure, 
and classification of rocks, including paleontology, or the nature, 
arrangement, and distribution of the fossil organic remains contained 
in and associated with inorganic materials, with their value in deter- 
mining the relative ages of rocks. 

4.—Pracetical Geology, or the application of geological knowledge 
to agriculture, engineering, architecture, and mining operations. 

Interesting and important as are the investigations concerning the 
history of the earth, which are generally understood by the term 
Geology, the result of such investigations only take their appropriate 
place, and acquire their highest importance, when they are applied to 
practical purposes, and rendered subservient to the requirements of 
various employments and professions. For, in the words of the intro- 
duction, 

“Tf in any district we know the geography, commonly so called, the political 
divisions, the natural divisions, the physical features, the relations of the hills, 
mountains, plains, and valleys, the rivers and river systems, the lakes, and the 
coast, yet still there remains a very important kind of information to be sup- 

lied before we can be said to know the country and its capabilities. We must 
loon its structure, before we can judge of its future agricultural value, both for 
soil and drainage ; we have yet to learn the probability, or otherwise, of springs 
of water being obtainable, the future salubrity of the climate, the material that 
is at hand to be used for buildings of all kinds, the permanency of existing 
conditions, especially if near the sea, and the possibility of constructing great 
works, whether inland or on a coast, with any chance of their stability. We 
are also ignorant of the mineral riches of the district in metualliferous ores ; 
for, to comprehend all these and many similar matters, we require a knowledge 
of that which is beneath the surface, and the arrangement of the materials ; 
since the soil is derived from the underlying rock, which must also be operated 
on in all architectural and engineering operations. 

So, again, in the construction of roads, and in many other public works, 
where stone is needed for rough purposes, it may happen that there is abun- 
dance of excellent material in the immediate vicinity, not directly observable at 
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the surface, but cropping out at a distance, and thus indicated to the eye of 
one acquainted with the general laws of the earth’s structure. Without such 
knowledge, no one could suggest where this material would be continued 
underground, but with it the merest tyro could determine the spot where, by 
removing some accumulation of soil and detritus, the rock exists. The time 
must come when the value of such knowledge will be fully recognized, and 
when it will be regarded as essential as the practice of surveying to the pro- 
fession of an engineer, and perhaps more useful to the colonist than any other 
information he can possibly acquire. 

“ But if a knowledge of the earth’s structure is of use in operations of this 
kind, what shall we say with regard to mining, where everything depends upon 
what we know of the earth’s interior, and where both general and locai infor- 
mation of the usual condition and arrangement of rocks is essential? Tue 
whole subject of practical mining is, indeed, so immediately and directly 
dependant on structure, that nothing more can be necessary than to mention 
the fact. 

“ Thus it appears that in agriculture, architecture, engineering of all kinds, 
and mining, an acquaintance with the arrangement of the materials of the 
earth’s crust, or, in other words, with GeoLoGy, ought to be combined with, 
and form part of, that special instruction which is needed by all who are called 
upon to act in any of those branches of practical and applied science. ‘The 
results of geological knowledge are hardly less interesting to the astronomer, 
the geologist, and the botanist; but these applications do not properly come 
within the object of the present work.”—p. 3. 

The subject is illustrated by upwards of 200 wood-cuts, including 
sections of strata, forms of crystals, and figures of fossils ; there is also 
an admirable general Index to the whole volume, besides an Appendix 
upon the Geology of India, and a Glossary of Terms. The volume is 
altogether most complete, and cannot fail to be found of the highest 
value, whether for study or reference. 





5.—Memorrs or Davin Scort, R.S.A. Containing his Journal in 
Italy, Notes on Art, and other Papers: with Seven Illustrations. 
By William B. Scott. London: A. and C, Black. 1850. 


TueEreE is much in this painfully interesting memoir that forcibly 
reminds us of the short career and early death of Henry Kirke White, 
who, by a rather singular coincidence, died at Cambridge, in October, 
1806, the month and year of David Scott’s birth. Byron’s short but 
appropriate tribute to White, is, in great measure, applicable to Scott, 
seeing that of him also it may almost literally be said, that he died 
“in consequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that 
would have matured a mind which disease and poverty could not 
impair, and which death itself destroyed rather than subdued.” Scott’s 
career is thus summed up by his affectionate biographer :— 

“Not new or any way surprising is it, that the sword should wear out the 
scabbard ;. that a mind living much in relation to itself, and less in relation to 
sense—and viewing the outer world, indeed, but as the symbol of the inner, 
their region of contact being the sphere of art—should gradually relax its 
hold, lose its sway over the functions of the body, and cease. Nor is it 
strange that a man, so suited by nature to a certain intellectual exertion, 
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unsought-for and uncared-for by the age, called by his ambition to do great 
deeds in that walk, should be baffled, and die, and that he should appear to 
many to have been all his life trying to make ropes of sand, while to others 
he was forging in adamant.”—>p. 3. 

David’s constitutional reserve was, most probably, fostered and 
increased by the “home gloom” which early settled down upon the 
parental roof. The youngest of five sons, he was, within a year after 
his birth, the only surviving child, “the others having been cut off 
with but a few days’ interval between each ;” a blow from which it 
seems that neither father nor mother ever recovered. ‘ Misfortune,” 
says the author, “has a profound effect upon the Scottish character : 
a grief is nursed, and its memory kept alive as a duty: we live as 
much in a mourning as in a religious tone of mind, have not much 
hopefulness, and are consequently inevitably prudent.” And thus it 
was with the parents of David Scott. Other children were born unto 
them, but these never supplied the places of the lost ones; a smile 
was a rare thing in their dwelling, and silence was enjoined as an act 
of wisdom. Sedateness became “the first of virtues in the maternal 
judgment, or rather merriment was but another name for folly, and 
humility was inculeated with much more Christian than worldly 
wisdom.” 

David’s father, Robert Scott, was an engraver and copper-plate 
printer in Edinburgh. In early life he was David’s “ruling genius. 
To his father he always flew, appealed to him, and was instructed by 
him.” No wonder, therefore, that a portion of the father’s melancholy 
should have settled on the son,— grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength;” nor is it wonderful that the son 
should have imbibed a taste for drawing from the father, who, in his 
younger days, copied well with his pen the engravings of Hogarth, 
and willed to be an artist of some kind—a landscape painter if pos- 
sible. But as his talent was not genius, to fight its own way, and 
there being no professional master in painting at that time in Edin- 
burgh, he was apprenticed to Alexander Robertson, a deft hand at the 
etching of trees, and engraver of the illustrations to the ‘ Scots’ Maga- 
zine,’ at that time a rising periodical; this being considered a proper 
destiny for the boy who drew so cleverly with his pen. 

To his father’s workshops David was a frequent visitor. ‘“ There 
were portraits, landscapes, and bible prints hanging in long lines over- 
head to dry; presses continually going round and round, manufac- 
turing more; and engravers sitting etching, cutting, and drawing.” 

“ There were, besides, pictures and busts against the walls, nearly as dingy 
as themselves. The battles of Alexander, by Le Brun, were a never-failing 
source of attraction, and some prints from Morland, beside them, were visited 
with infinite contempt in the comparison. Among the casts were some groups 
that we have never seen since; one of Samson’s slaying the Philistines was 
particularly admired, and Hercules slaying Cacus, probably from the group by 
Bandinetti, at Florence. Homer was there, from the marble—then recently 
added to the British Museum, and William Pitt, the ‘ Heaven-born minister.’” 
—p. 23. 

Such was the scene of David’s early inspirations; and among the 
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names of the pupils with whom he might, perhaps, have formed ac- 
quaintance at that period, we recognise several who have since become 
eminent in their profession. There were John Burnet and James 
Stewart, engravers both of Wilkie’s pictures, the latter of Sir W. 
Allen’s in addition. F. Rudolph Hay, and Thomas Brown, and John 
Horsburgh were also there; and by these, it is not improbable, David 
Scott’s innate love of art might have been fostered and animated, as 
much as by the father’s example and the artistic atmosphere of the 
workshops. The early youth of David was passed at St. Leonard’s, 
rendered sadly classical by Walter Scott. The dwelling was lonely, 
and harmonized with the family melancholy, rendered deeper by the 
failing health and the declining prospects of the father. And here 
David worked studiously at his Latin or his drawing. 

** The subjects of his designs, from the very first rude attempts, were such 
as he would have chosen even at the end of his life. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
* Macbeth,’ and Scottish and Greek history afforded the authorities. The 
same impulsion and the same aim is apparent throughout the entire path of 
his career. As we come down to 1825, his nineteenth year, the supernatural 
has a larger influence, This resulted, in some measure, from his thoughts 
being then much bent on religious matters. . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. ee es 
On Sunday evenings, sermons and catechisms were the only reading. David 
introduced Dwight’s ‘Theology,’ and other books of a similar sort. This 
mental struggle went on for years, and at last appeared in the problematic 
form of his ‘Monograms of Man.’ These, of course, were not produced at 
this early time, and are associated with firmer resolves, deeper insight, and 
attained artistic powers. Other sketches of a metaphysical nature were done 
before these ; they were the last of the cycle.”—p. 30. 

During a short period, David was obliged to assist in engraving, in 
consequence of his father’s illness, and his inability to attend to busi- 
ness; but time was found to make occasional excursions to Clydesdale, 
Largs, and Kippon, and other spots, by which a love of nature was 
kept alive. 

In 1822, the young painter visited London for the first time, and 
recorded in his journal many of his impressions of the great city ; 
among other entries is the following, relating to Turner :— 

** ©2nd June.—Sketching for some time in the National Gallery. I went to 
Turner’s one day lately, and was making a little memorandum of one of his 

ictures on the back of a card, when a servant entered and said, ‘“ Master 
ton’t allow sketching.” Iwas somewhat surprised, as no one had been in 
the room, and the door shut. However, I hardly considered what I was 
doing to be sketching, so I put in the line of the distance, which took two 
moments. Immediately in bounced a short, stoutish individual, the genius 
loci himself. He said he was sorry I had not desisted; and I replied, that what 
I had done was a mere trifle. He muttered something about memoranda and 
first principles, whereon I showed it him, and tore it up. He must have a 
peep-hole, and yet he is really a great painter.’ ”’—p. 41. 

In August, 1832, Scott commenced his continental tour, return- 
ing home in August, 1834. Numerous extracts from the journal 
kept during this period throw much light upon his character. His 
energies were depressed by continued ill-health, and his pecuniary 
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resources seem never to have been in a flourishing state; nevertheless 
he worked hard, saw everything that he could see in the way of his 
art, and here is the sum of all, as recorded on nearly the last leaf 
of his journal :— 

“I do believe there never was a man who accomplished more than I have 
done as unaided, and yet found himself so far from gaining the means of living. 
These means, necessities, these alone can now stagger me. I can meet 
criticism ; I know the value of this opinion and that opinion; I can question 
myself on what I do, and pass on; but these vampires may drag me to the 
grave.”—p. 165. 

But the end was not yet. For sixteen years after his return to 
Scotland, David worked on with varying success; but, on the whole, 
progress was made as his works came to be better understood, and 
his own powers to be better appreciated. At length, just as fame and 
competence, if not fortune, appeared to be within his grasp, David 
Scott breathed his last, at the age of forty-two, in the house at Easter 
Dalrey, near Edinburgh, which he rented from the time of his father’s 
decease. 

There is much in this memoir that will be of value to the young 
artist, and of interest to the general reader. 


§.—ALETHEIA: OR, THE Doom or MytTHoLoey. With other 
Poems. By William Charles Kent. London: Longman and Co. 
1850. 


Amupst the flood of unreadable verse daily issuing from the press, it 
is really refreshing to meet with a volume displaying so much of the 
true poetic temperament as the one before us. The language is 
generally terse and elegant ; the verse easy and flowing ; and, what 
is at least of equal importance, the ideas are natural, and such as 
would spontaneously arise in the mind of one so intimately acquainted 
with classic lore as the author evidently is. 

The principal poem, ‘ Aletheia,’ opens with an evening reverie in 
the green wood ; the sights and sounds awaken a retrospect of the 
past, 

“When myths of marvel strew’d the earth like balm, 
And gocls were in the grove and in the wold :” 
and this leads to a lament for the day 


** When dreams were doom’d to death in Attica,” 


and the sylvan divinities were banished from their leafy homes. After 
a glance at the departed phantoms of paganism, we have a solemn 
invocation to the deities of mythology, praying their return to their 
pristine haunts ; the invocation meets with a favourable response, and 
nature is once again peopled with the divinities of antiquity ; their 
glory is celebrated, and the various ideal forms of polytheism are 
enumerated. After a “Hymn to Life,” we have some pleasing recol- 
lections of the tiny forms of fairy land ; followed by an enumeration 
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of the heathen deifications of heroes and animals in the constellations. 
The appearance of all the pagan deities is followed by the punishment 
of an undue admiration by the sudden vanishing of the glorious 
spectacle ; amid the melodies of night and solitude, appears Aletheia, 
the Genius of Truth, who in her wisdom and beneficence shows a more 
excellent faith, and thus comforts and consoles the poet for the loss of 
the ideal glories of mythology. 

With a few selections we must close our brief notice of this poem. 
The first is the “ Hymn to Life.” 


“ Life, mystic Life! Thou art but as a ray 
Of God’s great splendour shot through carnal things ; 
A beam that, kindling sentience in dull clay, 
Creates an angel, wanting only wings; 
Thy flight an instant, and thy light a gleam, 
That gilds each ripple on Time’s troubled stream. 


“ Life, beauteous Life! Thou art but as a flower 
Whose latent germ to sudden verdure blooms ; 
Of earth the ornament, of heav’n the dower, 
Death crops thee in thy noon of rich perfumes; 
And, ravish’d from their roots, thy blossoms rise, 
To shed their fragrance in the radiant skies. 


“ Life, glittering Life! Thou art but as a gem 
Borne from the billows of the awful deep, 
To deck in turns th’ imperial diadem 
And russet cap of those who sow or reap ; 
Though shattered all thy form to worthless grains, 
The gorgeous halo of thy hue remains. 


“ Life, changeful Life! Thou art but as a dream, 
Full of false pleasures and illusive woe, 
A vision such as ’wilder’d sophists deem 
A problem whose solution none can know; 
And when destruction’s pang thy torpor breaks, 
The soul not slumbers, but from sleep awakes. 


“ Then weep no more, ye mourners for the dead ! 
Nor sadden their grass-graves with scrrow’s cloud ; 
No lengthen’d sufferings rack that nerveless head ; 
No cold heart throbs beneath that sullen shroud ; 
Corruption soars not where their spirits go ; 
Their crumbling relics only fade below.”—p. 52. 


Our next extract is on the tiny fays of elf-land :— 


“* But sweeter tunes the voice, from rock to rock, 
From hill to hill, reverberating round, 
The voice whose tone rejoicing ears doth mock 
With soft returns of oft repeated sound ; 
The vocal soul that lingers to the last, 
Where Echo’s step of yore in substance pass’d, 
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“« *Tis there, ’tis there, minutely tinsell’d elves 
Do featly frolic on the acid grass ; 
In sorrel rigs that Puck yet nightly delves, 
And hangs with dew that falls like liquid glass ; 
*Tis there, ’tis there, that Stellio lightly trips 
To kiss the honey-red from elfine lips. 


** Long had the zephyrs fann’d the pagan fay 
When first Titania’s golden circlet shone, 
When first the woodbine-trumpet’s choral bray 
Proclaim’d the pomp of royal Oberon ; 
When rainbow sheen first glimmer’d from the brand 
That flash’d Romance on gorgeous Fairy Land. 


“ Then in delicious haunts the harmless sprite 
Would float on rose-leaf o’er the shady pool ; 
Or from aérial gossamer alight, 
Or lurk within the nodding cowslip cool ; 
Or bruise with berries from the whortel shorn 
The slug with streakéd shell aud timorous horn.”-—p. 63. 


A poetic description of Apollo :— 


** Last of the mightiest, first in symmetry, 
Lord of the day, the lyre, the bow, the song! 
At length my grateful voice reverts to thee, 
Whose praises still descriptive verse prolong ; 
At length my loyal numbers touch the string 
That vibrates homage to the Poet’s King. 


*‘ Divine Apollo! Minstrel of the spheres! 
Bard of the heart and Prophet of the soul ! 
Still, still thy tones my loving fancy hears ; 
Still from thy lips the words of wisdom roll ; 
Thy form’s unfading bloom still wears in sooth 
The everlasting majesty of youth. 


« Alert in attitude, serene in look, 
With death yet flying from his jarring cord, 
As though from Time’s abyss the Python took 
New life to die once more by Delos’ Lord ; 
Grandly he stands for one short moment’s span, 
Like the God graven in the Vatican.” —p. 117. 


7.—TuHeE PHONETIC BIBLE, ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VER- 
ston. (In Phonetic Spelling.) London: F. Pitman. 1850. 


Our readers may perhaps recollect that, about a year ago, we noticed 
several works in favour of a new system of spelling English phone- 
tically. This system had for its best known and earliest champions 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, each of whom, both as author, publisher, 
and printer, separately dedicated himself to the cause. The public 
were addressed in works of various kinds in the new phonetic type, 
and even in a weekly newspaper so printed. This last, however, 
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lived some five months only, owing to the illness of Mr. Ellis, its sole 
editor, printer, publisher, and proprietor ; and as his illness continued, 
all the works depending upon his assistance ceased to appear. The 
“spelling reform,” however, we are happy to say, has made great 
progress, both in the number of its supporters and in the increased 
sale of phonetic publications. During the last year, besides many 
other works, two editions of the New ‘Testament and two of the whole 
Bible have appeared. The ‘Phonetic Journal’ appears twice a month, 
and we are informed has a sale of 1,700 copies; and there are no 
fewer than five monthly periodicals in phonography, or phonetic 
; es aria “ede I 
short-hand, having a united sale of 6,000 copies. The greatest step 
in advance, however, is, that it has been conclusively proved that by 
far the shortest way of teaching to read, is to teach phonetic reading 
as a preliminary. 

As to the ‘ Phonetic Bible, it is in minion type, in demy octavo. 
There are two editions. The one for the general reader is a careful 
phonetic reprint of the ordinary English bible, the text being exhi- 
bited in paragraphs according to the most approved editions of the 

im paragrap 5s mon app : ; 
authorized version, and the pronunciation of every word being of 
course indicated in the spelling. The other edition is entitled ‘A New 
Arrangement of the Bible in Divisions, Sections, and Sentences ;’ but 
the common divisions of chapter and verse are marked in addition. 
We have no space to give a critical review of the work, and particu- 
larly to notice the great value of the new arrangement in compiling, 
printing, and referring to Concordances and Reterence-Bibles, and for 
quotation in general; for this we must refer our readers to the pro- 
spectus of the work, to be had of the publisher. We are enabled to 
give a specimen of the common edition. 

AND it cam tw pqs qfter dez tinz dat | hiz yun men, Abjd ye her wid de qs; 

God did temt Abraham, and sed untw | and j and @e lad wil go yonder and 

him, Abraham: and he sed, Behdid, | 6 wurfip, and cum agén tw y. And 
2 [her] j [am]. And he sed, Tac ns aj Abraham tue de wud ov de burnt of- 

sun, djn onli [sun] fzac, hwm dy luvest, erin, and lad [it] upén Fzac hiz sun; 

and get dé intw de land ov Morja; and and he tue de fjr in hiz hand, and a 

ofer him dar fer a burnt oferiy upé6n wun | njf; and ¢a went bot ov dem twgéder. 
3 ov de msntenz hwig j wil tel dé ov. And 7 .And fzae spac untw Abraham hiz fq- 

Abraham roz up erliin 4e mornin, and der, and sed, Mj fqéter: and he sed, Her 

sad’ld hiz qs, and twe tii ov hiz yun | {am} j,mjsun. And he sed, Behold de 

men wid him, and fzac hiz sun, and fjr and de wud: but ¢hwar [iz] de lam 
clav ¢e wud for de burnt oferin, and | 8 fer aburnt oferin. And Abraham sed, 
roz up, and went untw de plas ov hwig | Mj sun, God wil provjd himsélf a lam 
4 God had told him. denon deterdda | for a burnt oferin: sa da went bot ov 
Abraham lifted up hiz jz, and so de | dem twgééer. 
5 plas afqr ef. And Abraham sed untw | 

As King James’s Bible did a great deal to fix the English language, 
so we think the ‘ Phonetic Bible’ may do good service in determining 
and fixing the pronunciation ; for in the last respect, it is edited with 
great care, and will be a far more valuable representation of the pro- 
nunciation of our day, than is ‘ Hart’s Orthographie’ of the pronunci- 
ation of Shakspeare’s time. This curious little book is a plea for 
phonetic. spelling itself, chiefly printed phonetically, A.D. 1569; a 
copy of it may be seen in the British Museum. 
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The ‘Phonetic Bible’ will be hailed by phoneticians as a most valu- 
able publication, and even the opponents of phonetic spelling will find 
great use in it, as a guide which will enable them to give a definite, 
and, as far as it can be ascertained, correct pronunciation of the proper 
names in Scripture. We are not, therefore, surprised to learn that 
many such persons have procured copies of the work. 


8.—A Concise GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, on the 
Principles adopted in the Schools of Germany; in which the 
declension is facilitated and simplified, and the relation of pre- 
positions pointed out and exemplified, in a series of easy and 
comprehensive examples. By G. H. C. Egestorff, Translator of 
Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah.’ London: D. Nutt. 


Tue German language having lately become an object of study in this 
country among all classes of society, it is remarkable that, until the 
appearance of this grammar in 1846, no attempt should have been 
made to put the English student in possession of the methods of 
teaching actually followed in the schools of Germany. In that country 
the language has been so thoroughly re-organized, that any deviation 
from the mode of teaching there adopted, can only serve to perplex 
the student, instead of enabling him to attain his object by the shortest 
and most direct route. 

The German, a rich, vigorous, and harmonious language, is strictly 
original and altogether peculiar in its construction, so that it can be 
compared only with itself. It has been divided principally into two 
dialects, which, under various modifications, continue to exist to this 
day; these are the high and the low German—the former being 
spoken in the south, and the latter generally and more particularly by 
the peasantry in the north of Germany. From the former emanated 
the Tyrolean dialect, and those of the Swiss Cantons; and with the 
latter the Dutch and Flemish, as also the English languages have their 
origin. The Dutch language has maintained its analogy to German 
in the most unmixed state, the Flemish tongue being mingled with a 
good deal of the Gallic, and the English language has been so much 
enlarged by importations from the classical languages, and with 
numerous French words, that it would be impossible to separate the 
original German, generally called “ Saxon,”’ from the rest, though the 
names of all the necessaries of life in English are purely German ; 
and the inclination of English to its German origin, which now 
obtains, is greatly to its advantage. 

The chief characteristic of the proper German dialect is, that its 
orthography is guided by a well-formed pronunciation. It is spoken 
in its greatest purity at Hanover, Brunswick, Gottingen, Hesse 
Kassel, and along the Elbe, though, as observed above, its adoption 
is general throughout Germany, at courts, and in all elegant society. 
At and below Hamburgh the low German still prevails, and in the 
south the high German dialect is spoken most. The latter is 
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remarkable for its suppression of vowels, and a particularly harsh, 
almost grating utterance of consonants, while the low German, on the 
other hand, is distinguished rather for a drawling than a suppression 
of vowels. Proper German is free from both these faults. 

A peculiarity of the German language consists in its declension, by 
means of inflexion; and the declension of nouns, articles and adjectives 
is a subject of the utmost importance, and requires the particular 
attention of all who wish tospeak the German language correctly and 
intelligibly. But important as it is, it has been strangely mystified 
by compilers of books for the use of English students. One has 
four, another five, and another six declensions, so that the student is 
positively bewildered, and does not know which he is to follow. 

According to the system adopted in the schools of Germany, since 
the reorganization of the German language subsequently to the libera- 
tion of Germany in 1813-14, there are oniy two declensions, and these 
are always distinguishable by the genitive case of nouns in the singular 
number, and by the formation of the plural; the system laid down 
in the above grammar, and marked in all good German-English 
Dictionaries of modern publication. 

The springing of good from evil is exemplified in many incidents 
connected with the progress of the German language. At the time of 
the Reformation, an improved dialect of that language was formed by 
the amalgamation of High and Low German—the beauties of each being 
retained, and the harshness rejected. The adoption of this dialect by 
the Church was, however, but partial; and its introduction into the 
Universities and the courts of law was effected very tardily. It was 
not until the end of the 17th century, that Thomasius, a professor at 
Leipsig, first read his lectures in German, Latin having previously 
been the language of literature and science. The innovation was 
deemed so startling, that his students fled from his lectures, and the 
whole of the literati declared war against him. 

In the eighteenth century the French school of literature struck deep 
root in Germany; and although the bad taste and false criticism of 
Godsched, the head of this school, were exposed by Lessing, there 
prevailed a prepossession in favour of the French language, because 
Frederick the Great of Prussia adopted it as the language of his court, 
and even wrote the history of his campaigns in French. _F rederick’s 
successes in the field drew upon him the attention of all Europe; he 
was imitated in everything he did; and, accordingly, to speak German 
to any one but a servant was looked upon as vulgar: and it was not 
until Klopstock applied the pruning-knife to the incongruous mixture 
of languages at that time current in Germany, that pure German began 
to be spoken in that country. 

When Napoleon overran the continent with his victorious armies, he 
aimed at rendering French the universal language, and promulgated 
orders that German should not be taught in any of the schools of 
Germany. Since 1814, however, the German language has resumed 
its position, and its native dignity has been so far re-asserted, that the 
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treaty of peace between France and Germany in 1814-15, is written 
in the German language, and is thus deposited in the archives at 
Paris, the French document being merely a translation from the original. 

Germany comprising various monarchies and independent states, 
with different forms of government, and no capital; and there being 
no academy in the country, recognised as an authority that would give 
laws for general adoption; the grammatical construction of the lan- 
guage was as yet by no means uniform. But in the reorganization of 
the German language since the years 1814-15, general principles have 
been recognised and generally adopted in the schools and universities 
of the country. 

In England the language and literature of Germany were slighted 
and neglected, till the late Thomas Campbell, author of ‘The Plea- 
sures of Hope,’ wrote on the subject in the ‘ Metropolitan Magazine,’ 
and thus called attention to a subject that had long remained unheeded, 
but which is not likely ever again to sink into oblivion. 

As the above grammar is calculated eminently to facilitate the study 
and acquirement of the language, farther recommendation of it will 
hardly be required. 


9.—Tue Past AND Future or IRELAND, indicated by its Educational 
History ; comprising a Vindication of the National System, and 


the Queen’s Colleges. London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster- 
row. Dublin: Robertson. Belfast: M‘Comb. 1850. 


Tas little volume is appropriately dedicated to Sir Robert Peel, 
under whose government, in 1846, was passed the Act of Parliament 
establishing the three Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 
The author divides his work into three parts: the Celtic Era, the 
Era of Exclusive and Sectarian Education, and that of United and 
Liberal Education. He shows, from the concurrent testimony of 
Spenser, Camden, Mosheim, Dr. Johnson, Thierry, and other authors 
of eminence, that the Irish were not always in so lowly and depressed 
a condition as they now are, but that— 


* For many ages after the fall of the Roman Empire, Ireland stood at the 
head of the nations of Europe, as the dispenser of learning and civilization ; 
that her sons were distinguished for their bravery and piety; and that the 
recognition of Ireland as the third empire of the world, in 1417, by the unani- 
mous consent of the European nations, was conceded on the ground of her 
ancient pre-eminence as a kingdom, and the intellect and benevolence of her 
inhabitants. 

“ All this,” continues the author, “ may seem incredible in our day; indeed, 
it is hard to believe it when we behold the miserable remnant of the Celtic 
nation, either in their comfortless huts at home, or wandering over the world 
in search of employment or alms. Could men so squalid, so indolent, so 
servile, with phrenological development so mean, and physiognomy so idiotic 
—could these ever have been anything but the degraded and despicable race 
they are at present? It is asked, with a tone of contempt, how could this 
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feeble, cowardly, low-minded, and fickle people have acquired or maintained a 
national character such as that ascribed to them by historians ? 

“ But might not similar questions be asked regarding the modern Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, and Italians? That the ancient Irish were all that is here 
alleged, is a fact which depends not upon the representations of national 
vanity, but on the testimony of foreign and British writers, who had no induce- 
ment to exaggerate their good qualities, but were strongly beset with tempta- 
tions to disparagement.”—p. 13. 


And all this the author conceives the Irish people might again 
become, under the influence of sound education and free institutions ; 
these, added to the effect of the favorable soil and climate which they 
already possess, would doubtless do much towards raising the Irish 
from their present inferior condition to that position which they occu- 
pied at a period when, as Dr. Johnson wrote, their country was “ the 
school of the West, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature.” 

Under the head of “‘ The Era of Exclusive and Sectarian Education,” 
the author traces the effects of legislative enactments on education, 
from the twenty-eighth year of Henry VIII., when the first Act on 
the subject was passed, down to the Report of the Commissioners in 
1844. He shows that the failure of the parochial, diocesan, and royal 
schoois have been either failures in consequence of the spirit of exclu- 
siveness which has marred all the educational institutions originally 
intended to meet the wants of the people generally. ‘* The state was 
sufficiently bountiful of funds for the instruction of the people, but the 
exclusive channel through which its bounty flowed, or rather the 
cistern where it stagnated, converted the blessing into a pestilence ;” 
it having been “committed to the religious superintendence of the 
Established Church, and made subservient to the increase of her 
congregations by imparting an exclusively Protestant education.” 

This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that a system of 
education 


“Was demanded by public opinion, from which should be banished even 
the suspicion of proselytism; which should be subject to a direct responsibility 
and vigorous superintendence ; which should respect the civil right of parents 
to determine the sort of religious education their children must receive, and 
which should treat the members of all churches and sects with perfect equality; 
which should check the centralizing, or slumbering, or corrupting tendencies of 
government, by the authority of local committees, the stimulus of local sub- 
scriptions, and the jealous inspection of rival pastors; and should honestly 
educate the whole people as one united civil community.”—p. 107. 


In the division entitled “ The Era of United and Liberal Education,” 
the author first gives a history of the rise and progress of the schools 
now working under the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland ; the opposition they have met with, and their present state. 
For twelve years, from 1833 to 1845, the annual increase in the 
number of scholars was about 30,000 ; in 1847, the number on the roll 
was diminished by 53,778, in consequence of the famine and attendant 
mortality ; but even in that calamitous year, 217 applications were 
made to the Board, either from existing schools wishing to be placed 
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in connexion with it, or for grants towards building and furnishing 
new schools. The excellence of the books in use in these schools has 
been generally admitted ; and they have even been ordered by clerical 
opponents of the system, for the use of their own children. 

The second portion of the division is devoted to the last grand step 
towards furnishing the means of sound and liberal education in Ireland 
by the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges, together with brief memoirs 
of the first presidents—Dr. Henry, of Belfast; Sir Robert Kane, of 
Cork ; and Dr. Kirwan, of Galway. These Colleges are yet in their 
infancy; but they seem to possess the elements of vitality in an 
extraordinary degree; and we trust their sphere of usefulness will 
be in nowise circumscribed either by factious bigotry or sectarian 
exclusiveness. 


10.—Racecep ScHOOLs: THEIR PrincrpLes AND Mopes or OpErRa- 
tion. By a Worker. London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster- 

row. 1850. 

WE have not any particular, individual, or personal acquaintance with 
the institutions which are treated of in this little publication. We 
have, however, heard and read enough to induce us to believe, that 
these “ Raccep Scnoors ” are, by far, the best means which enlight- 
ened Christian benevoience has yet devised for imparting the rudi- 
ments of moral and mental enlightenment to the depressed and 
depraved beings who are its objects. Immorality, ignorance, and 
dirt are not necessarily connected with rags, although they are too 
generally united; and it is very much to be feared that one induces 
the other. Have any exertions been made to prevent or lessen the 
tendency to this connexion? We know of none, upon a plan capable 
of sufficient extension to be widely useful, previous to the establish- . 
ment of Ragged Schools. Before the benevolent founders of these 
institutions called them into existence, no place opened its door, either 
on Sabbath or week-day, for the poor squalid child of rags and dirt, or 
offered to impart to it something of the nobility of human nature, by 
showing that poverty might be cleanly, and that a squalid exterior is 
unavoidably associated with profane habits and stolid ignorance. 

The founders of Ragged Schools must have had much to contend 
with in themselves, before they could fully nerve their minds to the 
undertaking ; and we know that they met with enough of opposition 
from the opinion of the world, before they enlisted a sufficiency of 
supporters in their cause to give it any chance of success. There is 
nothing very desirable in the contact of poverty, even when accom- 
panied by decent habits and moral deportment. The delicate and 
sensitive mind associates poverty with suffering, and though it 
willingly relieves, it shrinks from the contemplation of such a condi- 
tion. But when poverty is clothed in filthy rags, and the degradation 
of the mind is scarcely exceeded by the foulness of the body, it is 
necessary that the humane promptness of benevolence should be 
strengthened by the unselfish teachings of Christianity, to induce any 
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one voluntarily to seek out the poor debased child of sin and suffering; 
and by communion with it, to aid in the development of its mental and 
moral powers, and to assist it in slovghing its investiture of vice, and 
ignorance, and degradation. 

It is a delightful feature of the age in which we live that workmen 
and workwomen have been found to enter every field of benevolent 
exertion, and to do their utmost to better the condition of their fellow- 
creatures. The little publication before us is a convincing proof that 
the Ragged Schools have their numerous and talented advocates, 
and active promoters; whilst the annual exhibitions which have lately 
been made of the good which these institutions have done, as proved 
by the testimony both of parents and children, ought to stimulate 
every one who wishes to do good in his day and generation, to assist 
in any and every way which Providence and position may enable him 
to do, in the promotion of these places of refuge for the destitute in 
mind, in body, and estate; these hospitals for those whom all other 
institutions reject, as the incurable and irreclaimable of our species. 

An opposition to ragged schools has lately been manifested in a 
quarter where a different feeling might have been expected; and the 
cold statistics of calculation have been employed to prove the reverse 
of that, which the juster promptings of right reason and the warmer 
impulses of benevolence, would have unhesitating admitted. It is an 
adage “ that figures cannot err ;” but it is lamentably the fact that they 
are often applied to only one side of an argument, and made to err 
through such misapplication. We have no doubt that they have been 
so misapplied in the evidence they have been made to give against 
Ragged Schools. 

We had marked several passages in this little book for quotation, 
but our limited space forbids our making use of them. Our wish to 
promote the knowledge of the principles upon which these schools are 
founded, the good which they have done, and the further good which 
they are capable of doing, induce us to recommend the attentive peru- 
sal of the author’s statements and conclusions to our readers, who, we 
are sure, will be led thereby to regard Ragged Schools as being worthy 
their support. 


11.—Tue PenstvE WANDERER, A PoEMIN Four Cantos; with NERo 
and the Fire or Rome, an Ode; and other Poems. By Cambria’s 
Bard. London: published by the Author, 55, Upper Berkeley- 
street, Portman-square. 


As Old Currant’s representative says in the play—‘ When you modest 
fellows do break the ice, you splash about you a bit.” Here we have 
“Cambria’s Bard” informing the pensive public, that “like Byron 
was,” he is still a minor ; and threatening the critics with a sound 
thrashing, a-la-Byron, if they do not choose to speak as highly 
of the ‘Wanderer’ as he himself evidently thinks of it. He founds his 
claim to consideration mainly upon his having followed out an idea 
that “it is, at the present day, possible to write poetry which shall 
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not owe its name to the regular march of measure, or the successive 
limitation of syllables.” That it is possible to write poetry without 
any strait-laced “adherence to the trammelling fetters of prosody,” 
no one who knows what true poetry is, will deny. Whether our 
Bard has accomplished this, let our readers judge from a few lines 
taken almost at random from the fourth canto :— 
“The night was full rapidly approaching, 
One by one the tinted clouds began to vanish, 
Before the deep sombre twilight’s encroaching ; 
This, in its turn, was compelled to diminish, 
When the moon rose above the horizon, 
And the many bright constellations displayed 
The fanciful forms, whose proper unison 
Suggests stupendous ideas, which will pervade 
The minds of afl who contemplate the unknown, 
Vast, grand expanse of spaceless sublimity— 
Not like some, regard to admire alone, 
But to revere its boundless immensity, 
To exalt, discipline the intellect 
In studying, dreaming of the universe, 
Devoid of all the sad feeling of sect— 
Amid woful rage kindling destructive curse.” —p. 88. 


Pretty well for a youth of eighteen, if not very Byronic. 


12.—Hypravtic Tastes; by Nathaniel Beardmore, Civil Engineer. 
London: Waterlow and Sons, Parliament Street. 


Or those sciences which form the investigation and study of the civil 
engineer, hydrodynamics holds a foremost rank, not less from its abstract 
interest, than from its application to the wants of our every-day lives. 

At this particular time, when government commissions are formed 
for considering sanitary and other like improvements, and when, 
throughout the country, public companies and corporate bodies are 
bestirring themselves for more efficiently providing their clients with 
an abundant supply of pure water, it is with satisfaction we find the 
present work laid before the public, and the experiments of the 
author condensed into so clear and systematized a form. 

The chief fault in nearly all previous authorities on hydraulics has 
been a want of system. Their experiments and their practice have 
not been arranged so as to be readily applied, either by the professional 
man, or by those numberless individuals whose tastes, or whose duties, 
render this a subject of vital interest. We congratulate Mr. Beard- 
more on the skill he has evinced in getting over this difficulty, and 
giving the results of much investigation and experience in so agreeable 
and concise an arrangement. By every one connected directly or in- 
directly with hydraulics, these tables will be received with great 
satisfaction; and we must express a hope that the author will be 
enabled, before long, to add his promised Supplement, giving a genera- 
lized view of the phenomena of tidal estuaries, in the same able and 
clear manner that he has systematized his practice on rivers and 
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water-works. The work before us is exceedingly well got up; and, 
what is of great importance in a work of this kind, the typography is 
peculiarly neat and legible in its character. 


13.— ELEMENTARY CATECHISMS. — SANITATION; THE MEANS OF 
Heatta. Groombridge. 


Preasant Paces For YounG Perorre. By S. P. Newcombe; 
Priory House, Clapton. 


WE are glad to see the attention of educationists directed to the 
importance of popularising, through the medium of elementary school- 
books, the results of recent sanitary investigations. The little work, 
entitled ‘ Sanitation,’ is a collection, with a view to this object, of the 
most approved rules relating to health, comprising bathing, washing, 
ventilation, lighting, and warming, and every other branch of the 
subject. We regret only to see the work thrown into the catechetical 
form, which is, of all others, the most repulsive to children. All 
books of information intended for the use of schools, should be pre- 
pared as easy reading lessons, upon which, when read, the teacher 
should question his pupils; and, for his assistance, it is always useful 
to append a column of questions at the end of each chapter; but to 
dislocate the sense by questioning before an explanation is complete, 
and especially by questioning of a kind which would never occur to 
the minds of children, is to destroy all continuity of interest in the 
subject sought to be explained. 

* Pleasant Pages’ is a series of lessons for the use of infant schools, 
in the form of conversational dialogues; some of which show great 
practical ability on the part of the author in simplifying the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. We think, however, the author has com- 
mitted a mistake in confounding the pleasantness of conversational 
teaching with the much feebler interest to be derived from reading 
imaginary conversations. We fear that in infant schools, children 
sufficiently advanced to read at all such a work as ‘Pleasant Pages,’ 
would prefer works of a higher order of composition. 


14.—Common SensE versus Common Law. By William Massey, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


THERE is something highly expressive in the circumstance, when we 
find barristers warmly advocating law reform. Mr. Massey is not the 
first who has done this ; but perhaps no previous author has placed the 
subject in so clear a light, and so conclusively shown the imperative 
necessity of sweeping changes in what has been called “ the perfec- 
tion of human wisdom.” He traces the progress of a suit at law 
through all its tortuons turnings and windings, from the declaration 
to the proceedings after the verdict ; a task by no means easy even to 
the initiated : and then offers “some suggestions for bringing back 
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the administration of justice to the standard of common sense.” As 
grand steps in the right direction, the author would propose the 
superseding of the writ of summons by a simple notice of action, 
eitlier accompanied or succeeded by the bill of particulars; and the 
introduction of certain modifications and corrections of the system of 
trial by jury : but the grand remedy for the admitted evil, proposed 
by Mr. Massey, is the total abolition of special pleading. Abolish 
this, he says, 

«‘ And you do not merely relieve the books from the burden of many thou- 
sand cases which, if not exterminated root and branch, will breed many 
thousand more, but you clear the ground for the development of sound and 
wholesome law, Under the present technical system, as I have endeavoured 
to show, a plain tale is converted into an artificial case, and the party is fain to 
abide by the law as applicable to such artificial case, instead of the real one. 
I say, then, get rid of the fiction, and let us come at the truth; and then we 
shall know where we are, and what we are about. The suitor will then get a 
decision, whether right or wrong, and not be put off with balderdash.”—p. 146, 


15.—In Memoriam. London: Moxon. 1850. 


OF a surety there is but one known poet, now living, who could have 
produced this exquisite volume. David and Jonathan, Damon and 
Pythias—all that old tradition has given us of devoted, loving friend- 
ship between man and man—high-souled man—is here embodied. No 
mere sense of attachment, which may exist amongst the commonest of 
mankind, but the perfect perception of all that is highest and finest— 
all that is true, and beautiful, and religious, in the noblest sense, linked 
these two great hearts together. Alas, that they should have been 
separated ! 
‘Death put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


Not now can this volume be dwelt on, for it is not of the ephemere. 
Suggestive of all high and holy thoughts, we leave its sympathetic 
appreciation to be dealt with in a future number. Meanwhile, we bid 
all weary-laden spirits receive it for a hymn-book, that cheers even in 
its mournfulness—the poet-breathings of a heart whose sorrow seven- 
teen years’ lapse has served only to chasten, not to extinguish. May 
some kindred spirit one day be found to wed them to fitting music. 


16.—Tue FLOWER AND THE Star; or, The Course of the Stream. 
WILp FLOwERs For CHILDREN. 
SprinG FLOWERs. 
Rive Fruit. 
Buy your LEAvEs. 


London: C. Honeysuckle, 85, Hatton Garden. 


Tue above form the commencement of a new series of books for chil- 
dren, that we hail with great pleasure, as being really books fitted for 
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children at an age when their faculties are beginning to develope, and 
the love of natural beauty may become a fixed taste. The first on 
the list is a fairy tale, embellished with numerous very beautiful 
woodcuts of natural scenery, and objects not fantastic but real, not 
German but English. The second is a series of wild flowers, also 
woodcuts, but coloured, and with a rhyming “ posy” attached to each. 


«In the long grass by the brook, 
For my gentle blue eyes look ! 
The swallow, as he left the spot, 
Turned back to say ‘ Forget me not 


yo 


The other three are of minute form—p2nny books to put into the 
hands of babies ; but they are truthful representations of flowers, 
fruit, and leaves. 

We recommend these little books as the commencement of a better 
system of cultivating the awakening faculties of children to the per- 
ception of the true and beautiful. 


17.—Past, Present, AND Future. Two volumes. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1850. 


TuHEseE volumes, which are dedicated “ To the prettiest brown eyes in 
the world, and a heart,” might appropriately have borne for their 
second title, “ The Story of a Life,” since they unfold the history of a 
young lady, who, during five years, refused many better offers, and 
sacrificed her affections in the vain hope that she was beloved in 
return by one to whom she had long given her heart. ‘That one 
proved a calculating man of the world, who coolly weighed the 
chances of his choice being approved by the fashionable coteries in 
which he moved. This came to the young lady’s knowledge, and 
she—forgave him! At length he proposes to another, her superior 
in what the world calls advantages, and by her he is discarded. 
After the lapse of years, however, and when by the death of an 
almost unheard-of uncle in the East, Cecil Latimer, the heroine of 
the tale, becomes possessed of wealth and fortune, the dangler makes 
a direct proposal, and is rejected. Miss Latimer thenceforward devotes 
her time and her wealth to the improvement of her estates and the 
amelioration of the condition of the villagers and peasantry around 
her; her calculating lover eventually destroys himself, after severe 
losses at play; and, at the end of the usual nine days’ wonder, he is 
forgotten by his old associates. 

“Lord Delamere’s death affected Cecil in many contradictory ways ; for 
persons do not feel by rule, rote, and measure. Past thoughts are terrible 
searchers: whatever it is, it is gone; it is death, or it is a moral death— 
change. Perhaps you are changed; perhaps others are changed: at all events, 
reminiscences of times past are harrowing things. 

* Cecil thought that Heaven had spared her some great misfortune in not 
allowing her to connect her fate with his: that she saw clearly; but, with the 
inconsistency of human nature, she would sometimes think, that had she 
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married him, he might have changed. These two persons having met in life 
was curious, for there was fate and destiny in it, and the term ‘ unfortunate,’ 
as far as concerned Cecil, could hardly be used. He was the positive of life— 
she was the imaginary: his was the head-searching intellect—hers was the 
heart.” 


Some of the author’s descriptions of rural scenery are highly 
graphic; and we cannot help thinking that his account of the measures 
adopted by his heroine for bettering the condition of her poorer 
neighbours, would afford many a useful hint to those whose inclination 
may prompt them to use their worldly advantages for the benefit of 
such as have been less highly favored by fortune. As a tale, the 
materials of these volumes are slender, and perhaps inartistically em- 
ployed; but as highly suggestive of the good that might be effected 
by the benevolent landed proprietor, they may be advantageously 
consulted. 


18.—A CAREER IN THE Commons: or, Letters to a Young Member 
of Parliament, on the Conduct and Principles necessary to constitute 
him an Enlightened and Efficient Representative. By William 
Lockey Harle. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


No one, whether in or out of the House, can peruse these letters 
without deriving from them both amusement and instruction. They 


are written in a plain, sensible, straightforward style, and are evidently 
from the pen of one thoroughly conversant with the subject ; one who, 
moreover, is possessed of the varied powers and amount of knowledge 
requisite to do justice to the task he has undertaken. Mr. Harle is 
plainly an earnest and zealous reformer ; but he is candid and courteous 
withal, to those whose political sentiments may not coincide with his 
own. He well depicts the duties and responsibilities of a liberal 
member of the Lower House, from the period of his election to his 
declining the honour of a seat in the Cabinet. There is scarcely a 
topic which has come before Parliament for the last twenty years, 
that is not freely discussed in these letters, and the whole is enlivened 
by apt illustrations, and by characteristic and well-related anecdotes 
of several of our leading statesmen and politicians. 

As a specimen of the author’s style, we quote his description of a 
railway committee-room :— 


“ Imagine one of the lofty committee-rooms of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with two doors leading into it from the long corridor—one for the private 
use of the members of the committee, and any members of the House who 
choose to drop in, and the other for the public. Imagine a long table run- 
ning from tie private doors in question, to one of the grand windows looking 
at the expanse of Father Thames, with space enough between the wall and the 
table for gentlemen to pass, and place five chairs at the table. Imagine these 
chairs occupied by the five members, tle chairman in the middle, with a desk 
before him; the others two and two on each side of him, but without desks. 
There is then a space of four or five yards, and then another long table, 
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parallel to that at which the members are seated; and this table is for the 
gentlemen of the bar, parliamentary agents, attorneys, railway directors, and 
others interested in the group of bills before the committee. Behind the 
chairs placed for these various parties, is a wooden rail, and at the outside of the 
railing is another space for bystanders, idlers, witnesses, and any other person 
who pleases to be there, and is willing to keep silence, and observe what is 
going on. Spread enormous plans on the walls of the room, which a witty 
friend of mine called railway cartoons, and you have atolerably correct idea of 
a railway committee-room. 

‘“* To enable you to estimate the interest and variety of the panorama which 
passes before the eyes of one of these committees, consider, for a moment, the 
evidence adduced for and against the London and York, or ary other similarly 
great line. The inquiry extends to the number and condition of the inhabitants 
of a district, the trade and habits of particular towns, the nature and quality of 
their manufactures, the fertility of this region, and the barrenness of that; 
nay, sO minute are the inquiries, that you have frequently to hear evidence 
on the beauty of a garden, and the varied landscape visible from the 
drawing-room window of some bitter and opposing country gentleman. 
You hear statements as to shipping, and carriage of all descriptions ; and I 
have heard speeches from counsel, and tables and disquisitions from wit- 
nesses, as to our trade with India and the Baltic, with the United States 
and the Mediterranean ; quarries laid bare to the light of day, and wonders 
told of coal, and iron, and stone, the like to which was never heard before. 
Orchards of fruit are touched with a glowing pencil, and fertile lands for 
corn and meadow are described with an enthusiasm which the poet never 
reached. This is really no highly-coloured picture of the doings of a railway 
committee ; and you may place the utmost reliance upon me when I tell you, 
that au intelligent member of such a committee, although he may never have 
seen a country through which the line of railway passes, on which he sits in 
judgment, yet, so eloquent, picturesque, and vivid are the speeches of counsel— 
so clear and large are the plans, and the statements and descriptions of the 
witnesses and partisans so warm, vigorous, and minute, that before he is done 
with the railway bill he knows the country with which it may be connected as 
well as if he had been in it, and hunted over it every day of his existence. 

“The duties of a railway committee are, in point of fact, fearfully important. 
The five members are a jury—not, it is true, with a case of life and death 
before them—but they are called upon to decide against rival claimants for 
the possession of a given country ; and the future destiny of large towns and 
great communities is often placed in their hands. Thousands, and sometimes 
millions of money, are to be expended on the works comtemplated by the bill 
before the committee. Mountains are to be hewn down, rocks blasted, rivers 
spanned, valleys elevated by mound or viaduct; harbours are to be excavated, 
and towns are to be built. Every species of jobbing and manceuvring must be 
carefully watched. Selfishness, of course, predominates in the promoters of 
railway bills. I mean, that they are anxious to secure the greatest possible 
dividends with the lowest amount of capital. The ablest sophists at the bar 
are employed to mystify the committee; and while the promoters wish to 
convey to the judges that they are desirous, in their railway bills, to consult the 
convenience and comfort of the public, both rich and poor, they are contem- 
plating how they can best rivet the chains of some enormous and grasping 
monopoly.” —p. 21. 
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19.—Tue TREATISE OF ALBERTUS MaGnus, DE ADHAZRENDO Deo; 
or, Adhering to God. London: Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate- 
street Without. 1850. 


Axpertus Maenvs, like our own Roger Bacon, with whom he is 
honourably associated by Humboldt, was far beyond his age in many 
departments of literature and science ; and, as a natural consequence, 
like Bacon, he was regarded by the unlearned as a practiser of the 
black art, and the inventor of several most absurd prodigies. Sprung 
from a noble family, he entered the order of Dominicans at an early 
age, and afterwards had the Bishopric of Ratisbon conferred on him 
by Pope Alexander III. As alecturer and public teacher he laboured 
assiduously at Cologne, Paris, Rome, and Lyons ; but having always 
had a predilection for seclusion, he at length resigned his bishopric, 
and retired to his convent, where, as a simple monk, he devoted him- 
self to meditation, study, and acts of piety. He died at Cologne about 
the year 1282, at the age of seventy-seven. His works were coliected 
and published at Lyons, in 1651, in twenty-one thick folio volumes. 
The treatise ‘De Adhzrendo Deo,’ is remarkable for its spiritual tone, 
and this translation will no doubt be appreciated by members of the 
Society of Friends, since it approaches very closely, bothin style and 
matter, the doctrinal pecularities of that body. 


20.—THe Morat Tone or THE Factory System DEFENDED, in a 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. Being a Reply to the 
Allegations of the Rev. Henry Worsley, M.A., contained in a Prize 
Essay, entitled ‘Juvenile Depravity,’ and dedicated to the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. By Franklin Baker, M.A. London: Charles 
Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street Without. 1850. 


Ir will be seen from the title, that this pamphlet is a reply to certain 
statements put forth in an essay noticed in a recent number. The 
object of that essay was to show that the increase of crime in England 
is mainly traceable to the habits of intemperance prevalent among the 
working classes of this country, whether belonging to the agricultural 
or the manufacturing districts. In the rural districts, the author of 
the essay, after dwelling on the alteration in the relations between the 
employer and the employed, states what he conceives to be the chief 
sources of the increase of crime amongst the agricultural population ; 
and then proceeds to pass in review the circumstances which influence 
for evil the dwellers in the seats of manufacture ; but, in the words of 
the author of the reply, 

“In pursuing this design, he has given prominence to three charges respect- 
ing the factory system, so destructive, if they are true, to the character of the 
mills and their owners, that I propose to make each the subject of distinct in- 
vestigation. The first charge is, that proprietors reside at a distance from their 
mills ; the second, that the dwelling-houses of the factory people are unhealthy, 
and deficient in ordinary accommodation ; and the third, that the mills them- 
selves are schools of iniquity.”—p. 9. 
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These three charges are dealt with in the inverse order to that in 
which they are stated above. In the first place, the author of this 
reply utterly denies that such scenes of licentiousness and confusion, as 
are’ spoken of by Mr. Worsley, are ever witnessed in cotton-mills; and 
that they are, on the contrary, models of order and morality. Such 
may be the case in cotton factories ; but, judging from our own expe- 
rience of the morals of large manufacturing towns, we must be allowed 
to doubt the universal prevalence of that high tone of morality among 
the operatives which the author of this pamphlet would claim for them. 
Order and regularity, we readily grant, are absolutely essential to the 
proper conduct of every large establishment ; but these will not ensure 
the prevalence of morality and regular habits among the operatives 
when released from the supervision of the manager or superintendent. 
With regard to the improvement in the dwellings of the operatives, 
we rejoice in believing that there has been of late a move in the right 
direction ; and an increasing disposition among the mill-owners and 
large employers to reside among those employed in their extensive 
works, will do much, if accompanied by a disposition to set a good 
example, to annihilate ill-feelings between the two classes, and to 
elevate the latter to a higher position in the social scale. 

We would recommend this pamphlet to the notice of those who 
would see both sides of a question ere they decide upon its merits. 


21.—Tue AvuTosioGRAPHy OF LEIGH Hunt ; with Reminiscences of 
Friends and Contemporaries. Three Vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co., Cornhill. 1850. 


In our present number we can do little more than announce the 
appearance of these agreeable volumes. In the preface, the author 
entreats the reader to bear in mind two things; and these words he puts 
in italics, not to give emphasis to the truth, but to show how anxious 
he is on those points; and continues :— 

“‘ The first is, that the work, whatever amusement he [the reader] may find 
in it (and I hope, for the publishers’ sake, as well as my own, that it is not 
destitute of amusement), was commenced under circumstances which committed 
me to its execution, and would have been abandoned at almost every step, had 
those circumstances allowed. 

“‘ The second is, that the life being that of a man of letters, and topics of a 
different sort failing me towards the conclusion, I found myself impelled to 
dilate more upon my writings than it would otherwise have entered my head 
to contemplate.”—p. vi. 

He then proceeds, in his own pleasant way, to excuse this auto- 
criticism, by adducing examples of many eminent authors who have 
pursued the same course ; and after saying that on the whole he is glad 
that he has written his autobiography, he further explains that he has 
been so long accustomed to talk to the reader in his own person, or at 
least to compare notes with him upon all sorts of personal subjects, 
that he falls more naturally into this sort of fireside strain than most 
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writers, and therefore does not present to the public so abrupt an 
image of individuality. 

** The autobiography includes all that seemed worth retaining of what has 
been written in connexion with it, and this has received the benefit of a 
matured judgment. The political articles from the Examiner, curious from 
the consequences attending them, are republished for the first time; several 
hitherto unpublished letters of Thomas Moore appear in the third volume, in 
addition to those which the public have already seen; and the whole work 
will be new to by far the greater number of readers, not only because of the 
new reading generations that have come up, but because times are altered, 
and writers are willingly heard now, in the comparative calm of parties, and 
during the anxiety of all honest men to know what it is best to think and to 
do, whom, twenty or thirty years ago, every means would have been taken to 
suppress.” — p. ix. 


We shall probably return to these volumes in our next number. 


22.—A Snort TREATISE ON THE UNEQUAL AND DISPROPORTIONATE 
IMPOsTS LEVIED oN Port Wines, shipped from Oporto to Great 
Britain ; compared with the Imposts levied on Wines, of the same 
character, shipped to America and other countries. By Joseph 
James Forrester. London: Richardson, Cornhill. 1850. 


In our number for October last, we reviewed a pamphlet on Port 
Wine, by Mr. Forrester, in the pages of which are exposed many of 


the tricks of trade to which the growers are in some measure com- 
pelled to resort, in order that they may concoct a beverage adapted to 
the English palate. In the present pamphlet, Mr. Forrester gives a 
slight sketch of the rise and progress of the port wine trade, showing 
the injustice and absurdity of the restrictions to which it is subjected, 
in the shape of unequal imposts levied upon wines shipped at Oporto, 
for exportation to England and other countries. 

Mr. Forrester gives several statistical tables relating to 

“ The progress of the trade over a space of nearly two centuries; and it is 
singular to remark, that whilst the demand for other wines has dually 
increased in proportion to our population, little or no increase has rd place 
in our importation of ports. In 1743, not less than 24,529 pipes were shipped 
from Oporto, and in 1843-4 (one hundred years afterwards), the exportation 
did not exeeed 26,400 pipes! Last year (1849), the total exportation to 
Great Britain was only 24,525 pipes; when in 1779, not less than 29,318 
pipes were shipped to this country from Oporto.” 

In the Alto-Douro, the quality of the wine is determined by the 
Wine Company, who will sometimes declare three different qualities 
in the same vat, “of which, one part can only be shipped to Europe, 
another to America, or out of Europe, and the third must be consumed 
in the country where it is grown.” For the wines intended for 
European consumption—and this virtually means English consump- 
tion, England being the greatest purchaser—the sum of £3 per pipe 
must be paid for permission to warehouse them at Oporto ; and a fur- 
ther sum of £3 8s. 4d. per pipe as export duty; while the wines 
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intended for countries out of Europe pay no more than 6d. per pipe 
for all demands. The consequence is, that there is a good deal done 
in the way of smuggling the wines into Europe vié America. 

Several useful tables are appended to the pamphlet, relating to the 
produce and exportation of port wine from the year 1678 to 1848. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pouiticat Economy. By Nassau William Senior, Esq. London: 
Griffin and Co. 


A TREATISE of high reputation, originally published in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,’ and now rendered accessible to the public at large, by appear- 
ing in a separate form—that of a small octavovolume. We could have wished 
to have seen it better got up; for the page is too crowded with type, and the 
margin stinted. But the object has been, to make it range with the new issue 
in volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana ;’ and, from the value of the 
contents to all students of political economy, this will hardly be considered a 
drawback sufficiently serious to interfere with its general circulation. 


Peace Lyrics. By H.G. Adams. London: C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate 
Without. 


A MODEST contribution to the cause of universal brotherhood, appropriately 
dedicated to Elihu Burritt. Many of the Lyrics are very spirited, and all 
display an earnestness of tone and singleness of purpose that do equal honour 
to the ability and the humanity of the author, who thus declares his “ poetical 
creed.” 
“T sing no song of chivalry, 
I wake no sounding lyre, 
The deeds of knights in tourney-fights 
May not my soul inspire ; 
T look not into ages past, 
Nor dream of by-gone days, 
The toil and strife of present life, 
These better suit my lays. 


“T turn not to the giddy height 

Where mad Ambition treads, 

Nor to the plains of gory stain, 
Where War his banner spreads ; 

Those whom the world has heroes called, 
I dare not so mis-name, 

But the truly great, whate’er their state, 
Shall grace my note of fame.” 


Apams’s Pocket DescripTivE GUIDE TO THE ENVIRONS OF THE 
Merropo.is, in a Circuit of Thirty Miles round London. By E. L. 
Blanchard. London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet Street. 1850. 


A USEFUL pocket companion in a number of excursions round London. It 


embraces portions of the counties of Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, and Essex ; and points out the principal objects of interest to 
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be met with in a series of pleasing trips in various directions around the metro- 
polis, by rail, by steam-boat, and by omnibus. The accurate and well-engraved 
maps, and the tables of distances, add to the utility of the ‘ Guide,’ which will 
be found worthy of consultation by every home tourist, when puzzled for a 
locality whither to direct his steps, and able to escape for a few hours from 
the noise and smoke of London. . 



















Tue Boox or Nortu Waves. Scenery, Antiquities, Hi hways and By- 
ways, Lakes, Streams, and Railways. By Charles Frederick Cliffe, Author 
of the ‘ Book of South Wales.’ With a map and illustrations. London: 
Longman and Co. 1850. 


TuHose whom leisure will allow to wander so far, will find this volume a useful 
companion in their peregrinations through the principality, which will doubt- 
less be more frequently than ever visited, now that the opening of the Britannia 
Bridge offers both additional facilities and additional inducements to visit a 
part of the United Kingdom, as interesting from its historical associations, as 
it is attractive from the beauty and romantic character of its scenery. The 
map is well engraved and clear, and the illustrations give a good idea of several 
monuments of antiquity, which the tourist will hardly fail to visit. 











Puitie THE Seconp. A Tragedy. By N. T. Moile. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; Kimpton, High Holborn. 


From the Prologue to this tragedy in rhyme, we select a dozen lines by way 


of sample of the Author’s poetic powers: they are as good as any in the 
Tragedy itself. It is, we believe, his soul whom he is addressing :— 







“Tis sweet by headlands that o’erlook the sea, 
And face the sun—Come, sit beneath with me ! 
Yon ship has harnessed winds to plough the deep : 
Bright are their pinions as the cloud they sweep ; 
Chariots that fulmine far the deck endorse, 

And steam wheels onward with a thousand horse : 
But storm with more already metes her way, 

And yawning quicksands bellow for their prey. 
Happy, who hears of wreck the stronger share, 

Or wonders at a work ’tis death to dare ! 

Drain thou the hive, nor envy those that filled— 

*Tis better thriftto buy, than breed or build.” 



































Tue Morat Statistics or GLascow. By William Logan, Commissione 
of the Scottish Temperance League. Glasgow: Office of the Scottish ..,/ 
Temperance League. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1850. 4 

Tue object of this pamphlet, which is dedicated to the Lord Provost of 

Glasgow, is to exhibit the information obtained by a committee appointed to 

investigate the “‘ consequences and concomitants of intemperance in Glasgow, 

with the view of furnishing accurate data from which a statement might be. ; 
drawn regarding the effects of drinking habits on the general population of 

Scotland.” 
The contents are classed under separate heads, all bearing reference to the’ 

connexion of intemperance with disease, pauperism, prostitution, juvenile delin- 

quency, sabbath profanation, schools, and various other important topics, and ° 

is well worthy perusal by those who have at heart the well-being of the working P 

classes. 
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